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AESTPACT 

This book covers the national conference and 
consultation in Leisure and the Quality of Life held in the 
iPisure-oriented, residential community of Rancho La Costa, 
California, in March of 1970. Cosponsored by the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (AAHPER) and the 
American Institute of Planners (AIP) , the conference explored the 
leisure dimension of our future environment and what it can 
contribute to improving the quality of life for all Americans in the 
next 50 years. More specifically, the consultation sought to 
understand the cumulative effect of leisure on the environment, to 
link professional and public opinion, to provide wider national 
participation in policy discussions, and to determine implications 
and directions for the major institutions of society. The conference 
plan was designed to include a variety of methods of presenting 
content material and to permit participatory involvement by all those 
attending. These delegates from 25 states and Canada represented a 
variety of disciplines and organizations; policy implications and 
national goals were seen from the viewpoint of government, industry, 
labor, social agencies, education, and the lay community. References 
are included. (Author/SES) 
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"Wake up. Gel oul of Ihe hole. Do your own Ihinjj. 
Share and enjoy.*' Such was Ihe invilalion on Ihe 
cover of Ihe brochure for Ihe March, 1970 nalional 
conference and consullalion on Leisure and Ihe 
Qualily of Life. 

Whal are Ihe qualilies of Ihe **good life" for 
conletnporary Americans? Is leisure lime for most 
Americans really on Ihe increase? Whal are Ihe 
critical issues and problems influencini^ leisure 
policy? Whal leisure policy options are open to us? 
What effect might the exercise of Ihe various options 
have on our quality of life? Whal role should educti- 
tion play in developing; a quality of life in a leisure- 
centered society? What effect does the quality of Ihe 
environment have on leisure and Ihe quality of life? 
Is there a positive relation between leisure and hu- 
man health? Is there a declining effect of ptirilanism 
on leisure living? Can we develop a new leisure/ 
work ethic? 

These and a host of other related questions 
were examined by a selected group of about 150 
delegates at Rancho La Costa. California, a leisure 
oriented residential community 30 miles north of 
San Diego. 

Cosponsored by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
(AAHPER) and the American Institute of Planners 
(AIPI. the conference was first envisioned in 1968 

vii 



throuj?h AAHPERs Commission on Education for 
Leisure to explore the impact of increasin>j leisure 
on American life and the implications of this for 
^o'iih and nev\ directions in American education. At 
almost the same time, AIP launched the first two 
sta>jes of a three-stage consultation on the future 
environment of a democracN. These tv\o national 
organizations joined together to bring the third stage 
into realit\-an exploration of the leisure dimen- 
sion of our future environment, and what it can con- 
tribute to improving the (|ualit\ of life for all Ameri- 
cans in the next 50 years. More specifically, the 
consultation .sought to understand the cumulative 
effect of leisure on the environment: to link profes- 
sional and public opinion: to provide wider nation- 
al partH:ij)ation in polic> discussions: lo determine 
implications and directions for the major institutions 
of .societ\ 

In addition to the ^osponsormg organi/.ations 
(AAHPER and AIP|. a lar^re number ol national 
organizations v\ith var\ing commitments to follow- 
up action in different areas of the country joined 
in "cooperating" and 'supporling" .^ol^s (see page iv 
for listing). 

The delegates from 25 states and Canada repre- 
senled a variety of disciplines and oiganizations, 
including education, parks and recreation, health, 
physical education, camping and outdoor education, 
environmental and urban planning, design and de- 
velopment, engineering, architecture. s\ stems ana- 
lysis medicine, nursing, psychiatry, industrial de- 
sign, social group work, economics, resource man- 
agement, mathematics, theology, sociology, geo- 
graphy, ccllege and university students, professors 
and administrators, research directors, business, 
industry, labor, government, and the lay commu- 
nity -a truly inlerorganizational and interdi.s- 
ciplinary group. This was one of the major strengths 
of the confer(»nce. 

Subjects covered and discussed in large and 
small informal groups and in a variety of settings 
included man and his leL'^ ire. ({uality environment. 
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(he quest for a leisure ethic, educdtion in a leisure- 
centered society, allernalive futures for leisure. 
polic\ implicalions. and national >joaLs for leisure 
as a dimension in the qualil\ of life 

Some follow-up workshops alread\ ha\e been 
held: others have been planned Or>ianizations rep- 
resented at the conference ha\ e been iirjied to 
stimulate and promote further meetinj's. discussions. 
s>mposia. and workshops concernin>i leisure in their 
a)jencies. institutions, communities, or orjianizations 
with which the\ are associated. 

If the meetin>is at La Costa h five r(\sulted in a 
better understandin>i of the views and concerns of 
various disciplines and the public with r»«>iard to 
leisure, the time was well spein If the ctmference 
results in the commitment of more people to devote 
their enerjiies to implementinji an improved qi;:dit\ 
and qiiantit> of leisure services, the conference will 
have exceeded its immediate expectations 

Edwin I Stale\ 
Conference Director 
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CONFERENCE PLAN 

The conference program and consultation was de- 
signed to include a variety of methods of present- 
ing content material and to permit participatory 
involvement by all those attending. It might be said 
the success of the conference could be measured b\ 
the extent to which these two aspects were blended 
to produce a statement of national significance 
about Leisure and the Quality of Life. In the last part 
of this report under the title "The Participant 
Speaks" (page 223), there are suggestions of con- 
ferees concerning "national goals for leisure" and 
"policy implications for leisure." 

Several media presentations were employed to 
stimulate thought about the theme. There were 
speakers, reactors, panels, discussion and consulta- 
tion groups, even some questionnaires, to provide 
input and reaction opportunity for all. 

One special feature of the program was the 
assessment of the degree to which participants 
changed their judgments about what the phrase 
"leisure and quality of life" really means, as a result 
of the papers and discussions. Designed b\ Dr. Nor- 
man Dalkey of the Rand Corporation, this assess- 
ment process required each participant to make 
judgments twice on a series of questions. Results 
were tabulated, reported back, and interpreted 
during the conference. The summary of this survey 
appears in "The Participant Speaks," page 249. 
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Each session was planned to pro\iile both small 
^roup and total j^roup participation Ever\ conferee 
was dssijjned to a small j^roup of 'Si) to 40 to di.st.u.ss 
one of the major topics following the formal [)re- 
sentations and reactions. This assignment was math* 
on the hpMS of preferences indicated durin>^ rejjistr<i- 
tion To ensure a cross section of interests and 
backgrounds among the discussants, the various dis- 
ciphnes were mixed in the final assignments. It was 
hoped that the lo[)ic to which each deleg<ite was as- 
signed dealt with a major concern of his. After each 
small group discussion, the topic was ofjened u[j to 
general discussion by all. Each selected the round 
table discussion group he wished to join on Tuesda\ 
evening, based upon his own interest in or • of the 
four concerns to be discussed under the general t()[)ic 
of "Alternative Futures for Leisure " Through these 
ap[)roacbi?;: each conferee was asstired the oppor- 
tunit\ to [)artici[)ate and contribute to the discu.ssion 
in ever\ session and at least twice as the mem'jer 
of a small group. 

In planning a conference dealing with Leisure 
and the Quality of Life, it seemed that ' leisure 
elements should be considered in selecting the site 
and arranging the [jrogram. La Costa represents 
one kind of option to that which we intended to 
address ourselves during the conference — a design 
for living, and a life style that has embodied lei- 
sure and recreation concepts as major bases. 




How (1()(}S one look at loisurf;- 
as free lim(.\ a staU? of mind. 
()[)[)orlunity, activity, creati- 
vity, rnculitation':' During Um 
sure, floes orn? think, do. or 
just [)e':' W^-hster says that Um- 
siire is "fief^dom nv o[)[)or 
tunity af fordcul hv cxrrnption 
Trom occupation or husinrss 
..lim(» at one'5; connnand 
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Welcoming The conference opened on Sunday, March 8, 1970 
Reni3rkS Edwin J. Slaley (executive director, Recreation 

and Youth Services Planning Council, Los Anj^eles) 
presidinj^. A lij^ht show, 'A Future Full of Chanj^e," 
was shown to the delegates. After introductory and 
acknowledgement statements, there were welcoming 
remarks, showing of a film entitled "Man and His 
Leisure,** and reactions to (he fdm. The welcoming 
remarks follow: 

JOY CAUFFMAN, former president, California As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation (CAHPER). Los Angeles. 

This year CAHPER has worked hard to further 
the concepts and principles of leisure and the (jual- 
ity of life in California through publications, sur- 
veys, special projects, workshops, district confer- 
ences, resolutions, pasition papers, and study com- 
mittees. I call particular attention to our California 
study. "Manpower and Interest Survey of Personnel 
in the Fields of Health. Physical Education and Re- 
creation." The results of this survey will be utilized 
in program planning and development and in ex- 
lending services to individual members of our as- 
sociation. 

I wish all of you a most successful conference 
and in closing may I share a few brief quotations 
with you about leisure and the quality of life? 
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i'hf art of /e/sure fo/loii s thr philosnphK of tht^ x ngabonti 
who said "I turn niv hock to fhe uinil ' It is /isfcniiiji to 
music that ivashes aua> from (hr sou/ thr (iusf of evjT\- 
(io\ /iff ff IS s/ort'inj; (ioiin to look at a f/ou er. (o chat nith 
u frienti. to pat a tioj; fo reuil a feu lines from a Imok It is 
hiHinft (i j;o/f ball. rrAa\in^ in thr sun. and fi.'tn in^ hndfiv 
It IS ex/jenencins ^^f- atiwnlure of a chonjie of pace V\'hrn 
proii/ems ri.se onff firessures mount, it is fious' .u anrl still- 
ing (he minti /\s Admiral Ih '•(i saiti. "Cine wind and tuh a 
chonce to chanj?* * It is /ov in^» anti hein^ /o\*e(/. for lo\ e is 
the j;rea(es( fitft of life i'he art of /eisure can ariti tiimen- 
sion and scope to vour life It can chonjje \our fiersfiective 
onti reneiv vour spirit, just as re.sts and fiauses are a part 
of ,i?reat mum:, so are thev a/so a part of jjreat /iv inj; ' 

MAXINE KURTZ. secrelary-tre«isurer. Am<;ric»m 
Institute of Planners. DeJiver. Colorado. 

As planners, we are concerned with two areas: 
(1| to make sure that the community as a whole is 
served, and (2| to make sure that the commiinit\ «is 
a whole has contributed to the plannin^j ih and 
larj^e (and I am not singlinj^ out any one >?roup). I 
think we have done a prettv poor )oh almost across 
the board; this includes the field of leisure and rec- 
reation. We have inherited a Puritan ethic of work, 
but we are now faced with a time of abundance and 
have done very little to develop a new ethic. 

I am working m a program that is concerned 
with the problems of the central city. If there is 
anything more deadly than the boredom of a typical 
school dropout who cannot get a job. I can t imagine 
what it would be. We have not done much for older 
people, either-the retired who are still able in both 
body and mind This is, perhaps, a small scale fore- 
cast of the kinds of problems we will be confronted 
with as we progress toward a three-day workweek. 
We have not figured out what to do with the time 
gain; we could not deal with it even before we were 
worriec! about the rate of population growth. 
The |)roblem was simply upon us before we were 
|)re|)are(l to deal with it. 

VVilftjfd A . torson. Thv. New Hnnk of iho Art of /jvin« (\'fvv 
York Simon -nfl Schuslrr. HMU| 
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As nldnnur.s. we nr.ed to \w conci^nuid fihoul 
brmvmjj loj^tilher th«i socuil, ph\si(:al. find (M:onomu; 
tispecls of (jur communit\ into d hfiUinced. respon- 
sive, and effecli\e sl\le of urbun lite In the jKi.st. 
the concentration has been on the physical side 
Many of us have worked on park plans, scenic and 
historic preservation, and similar projects with 
httle reference to ser\in>i thn people we purport 
to serve. 

The quotation rcMcl a fev\ momcmts aj»o de- 
scri!)es a type of recreational leisure which ap'peals 
to most of us here Bui has not the time come for 
us to quit usin>i ourselves as the protot\pe of Ameri- 
can society? Should we not look to those groups 
whom we ha^e not been servinji to find out what 
their needs mi>iht be? 1 am not trying? to be depress- 
ing: 1 am trying to be realistic because these needs 
must be met. If the\ *re not >join>? to be met b\ those 
of us who claim to be professionals. the\' will b(? 
met in other ways which are not acceptable to ihr. 
majority in our societ\. 1 think this holds a ^tgM 
challenge 1 sincerely hope that it will be met b\ 
the lime this meeting adjourns. 

lOllN M. C(30PKR. former president. American 
Association for Health. Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Indiana University. Bloomington. 

It IS m\ pleasure to represent the American 
Association for Health. Physical Education, and Re- 
creation m cosponsoring this conference with the 
American Institute of Planners 

1 am reminded nf things that are taking place 
not only in human society, but also in the animal 
world. 1 was in Michigan receniK, and realized 
that the old possum for the first time has gone north. 
He can't stand what man has done in the Wcirmer 
climates. And the raccoon has moved into the servers 
of New York City. At one lime, the squirrel could 
t'-avel from tree to tree from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Mississippi River. Allhough some of this is .said 
in a frivolous vein, the truth is lhat these animals 
are having to m«ike changes and adjustments. Our 
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association has chosen "Preparation for and Ad- 
justment to Change" as its theme for our national 
meeting. 

Some say that leisure may be the curse of the 
latter half of the twentieth century. This brings 
to my mind such things as moonlighting, gambling, 
polluting, crime, making noise, developing tensions, 
malingering, deteriorating. Yet, I would say that 
man has within him the capacity to conquer all these 
things, if he will just get to work. There's a little 
saying -a dream cannot be realized until you 
awake. That is where we are. We can do a lot of 
dreaming, but we must awaken and start to work, A 
Purdue University professor said that he could 
put a bubble over the entire city of Lafayette, 
particularly West Lafayette, and have any weather 
he desired. The trouble is that man is too bus\ to 
enjoy fine weather. These are exciting times — if 
we can stand the stress. 

I believe it was Cicero who made the remark that 
you do not gain anything unless you stop and think. 
May I leave you with that thought? As you work* 
through this conference, I hope you achieve some of 
the things that man has been seeking for a long time. 

EDWIN I. STALEY, executive director. Association 
and Youth Services Planning Council, Los Angeles, 
California. 

I would like to bring you some broad brush 
strokes on the quality of life~al least in terms of 
a bleak look at it or "Camelot Keeps Fading." 

The quality of life. You can start almost any- 
where. With a new car that won't start. Or an old 
war that won't end. Or a dullar thai won't stretch. 
Or an optimism that won't revive. Or a lake too dirly 
to swim in. Or a plane that is late Or a phone bill 
you can't understand. Or the computer you can'l 
fight or insult. Or the traffic that boils your bile. 
Or blacks whose progress is too fast or too slow. 

The land was ours before we were the land's. 

- Robert Froit 
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Or the lvvo-wa\ ^jtmeralional >juill of man lodax to- 
ward the V()un>j uho >jel away and the o\d h<; puts 
away. Or the single fact that poor old s(juar«! Dad 
has to hide in the cellar to hear his Tomm\ Dor,se\ 
records 

And what ever happened to simple romance in 
the United Slates which is not connected with poli- 
tics, issues, a crisis, or ecoloj^y' And with a crack 
by comedian VVood\ Allen, "Not onl\ is there no 
God but tr\ gettinj^ a plumber on weekends " We 
walk safely amon>i the craters of the moon but noi 
in the parks of New York or Chicaj'o or Los Anjjoles 
TechnolojiV and change have j^one her.^erk The 
standard of livinj* rises while the satisfaction of 
living declines. Hunj^er haunts our prosperit\ and 
minorities circle the conscience jof the ma|orit\ 
with louder cries The younjj mock the past, robbmji 
us of the comfort of our victories in depression and 
war. Inflation keeps liftinjj the pay raise in our 
wallets. Protest and dissent j^row louder, the silent 
majority bej^ins to stir. 

The j^ross national product >jrous j^rosser in 
adverse proportion to the j^ross national tran(juilit\ 
Planes are faster, cars are faster but we have fewer 
unspoiled places to go. and more people who want 
to go there. America, we seem suddenl\ to have dis- 
covered, is no longer infallible or as Arthur Schlesin- 
ger notes, "immune to histor\. ' We are no longer the 
good guys who win all the wars, and 'at homR and 
abroad we are caught.** Schlesinger sa\s. "in the col- 
lapse of our pretensions.*' America, we seem sud- 
denly to have discovered, is no longer infinite in 
space or resource or hope There is no next valley or 
quiet virgin forest. Beauty diminishes and tasteless- 
ness and flatness abide in neon lights and urban 
sprawl. Each year seems like another year of the 
locusts and there is now a special terror: a flashing 
feeling of "flere we go again * with the words 'We 
interrupt this program to bring you a special news 
bulletin.** 

Much of the quality of life in America lo(la\ is 
related to numbers -lopsided numb(;rs. In th(j 
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United Stales. Gertrude Stein once v\rote. there 
is more space where nohod> is than where anyhodv 
is." In the United States, two-thirds of the people 
live on one-fiftieth of the land. Currenl trends 
persuade experts that we will be 300 million b\ the 
year 2000 and lo accommodate the added 100 million 
we will have to crowd them in where we are or 
build the equivalent of a new city of 250.000 people 
every 40 days for the next 30 >ears. Thirty-five 
more Los An^;eleses or 250 more Newarks or 1.500 
more Levittowns. The mind boggles at the thought. 
As one fellow said, i've been to Los Angeles. 
I've seen the future and I tell you it won't work. " 

We line up for our pleasure and our pain, for 
ski lifts, for trains, for planes, license plates, school 
lunches, tax payments, college registration, golf 
courses, movies, supermarkets, restaurants, and 
popcorn. We line up to biiv and we line up lo pay. 
to vote, to get into the army, to get out of the army, 
to get into debt, and get out of debt. We line up our 
cars bumper to bumper to work in cities and to es- 
cape from cities. And for those experiences that 
used to restore a man's soul, we line up bumper to 
bumper at a national park or an ocean beach or a 
mountain highway to view the autumn foliage. 

Hannibal, Missouri, is a relatively placid town. 
At the foot of the Cardiff Hill was a statue of two 
barefooted boys carrying fishing poles, the two besl- 
loved boys in American literature. A plaque identi- 
fies the area where Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
played and roamed at will. Today they would find 
it more difficult. Cardiff Hill was bisected by a 
busy two-lane highway. Loitering by the young is 



We should be able not only to work well but to use 
leisure well; for« as I repeat once more* the first 
principle of all action is leisure. Both are required* 
but leisure is better than work and is its end.... 



-Aristotle 
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no'A prohibiled In law in Hannibal ail<T in p m 
because of a nsr in adolescent vandalism Ho\s 
still tish in thtt poliuted Mississippi, now with iiber 
>jlass poles and outboards but the C:oast (Jiiard 
frowns on thai, insistin>i on inboard motor or sail, 
or oars and a prescribed number of life jackets an(i 
so it i*oes. 

Chanj^e, change, chan>ie-ivid nothing seom to 
hold still? The workweek grows .shorter, leisure 
time )jrows longer and the sale of sleeping pills 
rises. New churches don't look like churches and 
hot dog stands look like space ships, and b(.\s look 
like girls and hotels look like ranches and for a 
quarter \oii can make the bed vibrate 

A man making $20.(M)0 moonlights to mak(^ ends 
meet. The Salvation Army turns down gifts of work- 
ing stoves and TV sets because ihey already have 
too many and the poor are hungr\ Public movie.s 
resemble private stag smokers A national network 
show makes puns about the Resurrection The moon 
that excited us yesterday seems stale today and 
Camelot keeps fading. 

What do we (ell the \oiing^ Where did we go 
wrong? Where did we miss? In many different kinds 
of places, large and small, are many different 
kinds of parenls. rich and poor, progressive and 
conservative, worried, 'lonfounded, outraged or 
disappointed in their young. Why can t he be like 
his father? Why can t she date boys of her own kind? 
Is marijuana realh no worse than (he liquor wn 
drink? We have a tei* mom house with two cars, and 
three TVs, and an outboard, and a cabin in the 
mountains and the book of (he month and a hi-fi, and 
why does he havo lo wear those damn dirty jeans-' 
A President's Commission tells us we are a 
racist nation. Another presidential commission 
tells us we are the most violent nation in (he world, 
and the historian tells us that the streets are less 
safe these days than during the depression when 
millions were hungry and jobless. The phone op- 
erator tells us the circuits are busy. Wives tell us 
the checkbook is unbalanced, teachers tell us about 
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lh(; new m.ilh. tl.e ministers leil us \hM the kids will 
hav<; no failh Mr. -ss lhe\ >io to (.liiirch n*>iul<irl\ 
\n<l doctors tell us uo can jict c«jn<.or Irom smok- 
ing:, and hun>:r\ from not smokinjz. an<J heart ladure 
Irom overeatin>j rh(! President Kills us ue must 
lower our \oices and *he Vice President calls pe«ic»* 
d(»monstrators mtelleciual <!uniichs I'he phone op- 
erator sa\s the circuits are slill l)ns\ 

Ther<i is iimon>i manx Americans loda\ a M-arn- 
m>: for nev\ prophets. We need some ^irvM state- 
ments about what Amcric.i is «ind what ue can do 
about It. As Father Theodori.- I!<!sbur)ih of Notn- 
Dame Universit\ said. "We need leaders with a 
lar>ie vision of what th(? world nmnh In a sense ue 
are almost like the jews were uhen the> n<;edi'd 
a prophet to come down from the mountain and t<di 
them some hard lhin>is and what to do about them '* 
The jzovernment has its limits sa\s a man of )io\<;rn- 
ment. Daniel P \lo\nihan, "It caul provide \al- 
ues U) persons who hav<j none or who ha\e lost 
those the\ had. It can t pro\ide a meaninji lo life 
It can't provide inner peace It can provide nutU^ts 
for more ener)4ies but it can t creal:; the <mer>iies." 

The pessimists are reminded that lh<! b<i>imnm>: 
of a cure is the F)ain of the illness. The people uho 
have become aware of their trou!)les ha\e ther(dn 
taken the fir.st step lov\ards solutions. Pro>:rei>s there 
is. The >»()vernment is committed lo endin>j the \\a. 
at least th<! combat. There are nuclear disarmament 
talks. There is a commitment to equalitx and |ustic(; 
There are ar«um<!nts .s to method and speed and 
even intent, but tb<jre ar<; commitments. 

The phxsical world around us is no lon>:er the 
(ixclusivi? conc<jrn of pocits or (M:(.enlri<: bird 
Nvatnh(;rs or little old ladies from Pasadena in t(;nnis 
shoes. More and more, people activeh s^u^k to con- 
serve? a tree, a lake, a vkjw. \Umi p(;ople demami 
that pollution of air. land, ami water be halted 
More people question the Biblical injunction to Ix; 
fruitful and multiply More piJople (|U(!stion the old 
American faith in j^rowth ami enterprise and su^>:(;sl 
that mavbe we don't ncnd another factory in town 
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More mi(!(ihj-ti>ie(! [X'ophj hdvr h^^un to sciist* tlir 
\,i1hIiI\ f)l I he \ouii^ who .s(.(Hii tlir pl.islu lilr 

But our iiwarcness tind commitments, we drr 
i,onsttintl\ rtiminded. drtj onl\ he^Mnnin^^. {hv\ 
^UKirantoe us nothin^» We rniist find a metUis. lidrncss 
the resou[(.es, »>iid contmit the will I'hi.s national 
coniorence is looking' at onl\ on.* (,oni[K)nent of the 
(|uaiil\ ol life -ItMSUre, We are e\aminin^» this 
[)henomenon hoth hon/ontaiiv and \ va ticallv \\ 
are iookin.M at it throu>ih th(* (j\es of a varuMx ol 
(hsciplintj.s and ortiani/ations We ho[)e that this 
process of ' ross-iertili/ation will hrin^J to all of us 
ii j^reater awartjntiss ol the [)o1i(a imfilicadons and 
national ^oals for leisure as a dimension in the 
(jualil\ of liftj 

NORMAN P MILLER, \ ice chancellor, Student and 
Cam[)u.s Ai lairs. Uni\ ersi!\ ol Cahlornia. Los 
Angeles. 

It IS interesting that m openm>» this conference 
on leisure and the quality of life, we have men- 
tioned the work we're about while we're* here I 
suppose we are here to work However, we will he 
talking about leisure, that antithetical [lart of our 
li\es. and making judgments on some of the issues 
and factors acernmg leisure tind the (jualit\ of 
life 

\\\) are very fortuntite in ha\ing with us this 
evening three young mt^n Irom ihe Institute ol De- 
sign of the Illinois Institute of Technolog) In 
\our r()gistrntion materials there was a ver\ hand- 
s' - e silver booklet entitled Leisure that the\ and 
oJiUjrs j)repared and have translated into ti sound 



Education has no more serious responsibility than 
the making adequate provision for enjoyment of 
recreative leisure not onl> for the sake of the im- 
mediate health, but. ..for the sake of its lasting effect 
upon the habits of the mind. 

-John Dewey 



tint^ color lilm, I now inlrodiu.r the \ oun^i mtiii 
who will prtjsent lh(; proj^ram lor us 

STEVKN PMIIJ.IPS. jirdtliialt; sUidfnl, InslHutc oi 
Dfsij^ii, Illin{)is Inslitiitt; of I'ochnoloj^x . C]hic<i>io 

I'm }H)\n}i to S'vei i\ hnai hislor\ ol oiir project 
and the show \oii t»rt; about to see K<ich \ear Arinco 
Steel C!ornpan\ conducts a i:r)nfer(inr:e This \e<ir it 
was he d in VVashinj^ton, DC and four dc ;i>in 
schools were in\iled to participate 'I'he topic 
was "I.eisure and Recreation." The students at 
11 r were tjuite enthused about it, 'I'heir first thr)u>ihts 
were to desij^n the ultimate snowmobile, rolbjr 
skate, or hic\cle. But aft(;r talkinM with a few people, 
manufacturers in particular. w(; found that the> 
W(;re mainly conc(;rned with dc»velopin)j a hnm<in 
basoball bat and makinj^ it sound likt; v\ork. We 
realized that this approach to leisure was too super- 
ficial. 

We decided to examine a few basic aspects of 
leisure and rtjcreation. We applied our school's 
philosophy of seeinj^ the desij^ner as a future prob- 
lem-solver, not just a stylist. We were tjuite con- 
fused about leisure, so we wandered around, read 
any book we could find, and took about 1,500 photo- 
j^raphs of people in their da\-to-da\ activit-es. 
After this, we confirmed our orij^inal approach and 
|)roceeded to write a book and prepare a few dis- 
plays, includinji tht; show \ou are about to svo. The 
l)ook is fturly >i(?n()ral, it was meant to \n\ It v\as 
aini(;d at the averaj^t; man who has not studiiMl bn- 
sure We want to prompt lun, to diivcdop .iltitudtJS 
and feelings about leisure, so he can understand 
what leisure is about. The book is not statistical 
It was not meant to be We fijol the statistical ap- 
proach is valid, but we want man to feed enthused 
abuut leisure, and to try to develoj) himself throujih 
his leisure. 



'A summnrv of (he booklel /.pisure dppodrson pp 2.1-41 
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Reactions of 
Panel to "Man 
and His Leisure" 



EDWARD H STOREY. DeparlrnunI of Ro(:n7 )log\, 
University of Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

You have said so much I think \ou have lokl 
us much :iboul what voung peoplu are thinking, and 
what they ar" concerned about I am especialK 
impressed that a >:roup of young technological de- 
signers have demonstiafed that our first concern, 
our ultimate concern, must be for human beings. 

One of the things our design team is trying to 
tell us IS that we must recognize thai there is what 
the ecologists refer to as a symbiotic relationship 
between man and his environment We can no 
longer regard man as a parasite on this earth be- 
cause he has now be.ome its steward. If this world 
IS to serve mankind, mankind must learn how to 
protect it 

1 am sure that you know how much we appre- 
ciate the ettort, the thought, the skill, and the intel- 
ligence that has gone into this presentation, but lot 
me also be critical, in what I hope will be a construc- 
tive way. MrsI, I am concerned aboal your descrip- 
tion of leisure As you began your presentation 
you talked about leisure as free lime. As you de- 
veloped your presentation, you spoke of it as an 
activity, then as an altitude, and then as a stale of 
mind. This confuses our attempts to understand 
what leisure is, first of all, and how important it is. 
I would suggest we view leisu:^ as time — time that 
IS free for man to choose among alternatives. Per- 
haps you might say it is a time of opportunity, free 
from the obligations of work, What happens in lei- 
sure? IJs'jalh what happens is activity of some kind. 
It may be positive, It may be negative It may be 
productive for mankind or it may be destructive nf 
mankind. What we are seeking as an end product 
of leisure is the enrichment of life for man. Leisure 
is lime for opporlunilx. Activity is the medium: 
recreation, the process, and life enrichment, the 
goal for our leisure-centered society. 

One thing that may have been 'nissed is the 
kind of leisure Uivolved when youth talk about 
doing their ovvn thing. I am all for doing one't' own 
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Ihinj^ — as lon^ as it does not ^el in the \va\ of some- 
body else doin^ his own thing. I sense missing in this 
presentation the destructive things that man\ of inir 
youth are doing. I suggest to \ou that the curse ol 
leisure-the things that confuse, frighten, and Irus- 
trate us so much — is brought about because ol the 
leisure that the \outh in our societ\ have had forced 
upon them by us We have freed them from work 
We have made leisure available to them, but ha\(; 
not developed in them the understandings, the skills, 
or the appreciations essential to living in a self- 
fulfdiing manner in a leisurc-oriented society 

ROX (ELEMENTS, graduate student. Department of 
Industrial Design, California State College. Long 
Beach 

I find myself reacting negativeh to this en- 
vironment. The environment »hat I find mysell in is 
false, or what we call pla.itic. I see ni«m\ people, 
but communication does not seem to flow College 
stuflents are not really intercst<Ml in hstemng to 
people talk. ''*hey are interested in visual stimu- 
lation such as the s!i(^es we saw and [irobabh televi- 
sion. CasicalK. this s the problem we are facing 
today in leisure. Peopb? really are being (ulucatr'd 
lor jobs, not for IheniseK (is. Until we get awa\ Ironi 
this job-oriented education, we are n(;\er going to 
get rid of the boredom we have toda\ 

I want t(^ make this sho^'t, because I became 
bored with th<' presentation we saw The movies 
and slides were so fast; it was too much to see 
This IS what hap|;ens with our life todav, There are 
so man\ things to .see that we do not stop and look 
at ihcm. I think ihci* everybody is concerned with 
the environment, and here we are in this s\nthetic 
environm«jnt. I think th it we should be out in nature 
somewhere?, talking these things over, reacting lo 
one another, instead of standing here listening to 
speakers and becoming !)i)re(l, v\hich is the .same 
thing that we're doing with h^sure. 

BOYD KVISON, a.ssistant .superintendent, Crand Te- 
tons National Park. W\oming. 



I share (he feelinjj that the [)resentdli()n was ,i 
htlle more than one could comprehend al one sil- 
tmj^. and (hat this is one of the basic [)rohlems 
face today. There is more ^om>j on around us than 
we can really com[)rehend. 

Mention was made at one point of doin^ \our 
own thing, as lonj? as it does not infrin^^e on the 
rijjhts of others. I wonder how many of us recogni/r 
the extent lo which our doinji our own thing in gel- 
ting here has infringed on the rights of others. I 
think this is basic to the problem of leisure and the 
use of leisure time because we who refiresent a sin- 
gle class in American society are the world's num- 
ber one degraders of the environment. The jet plane 
that I came across the United States in this morning 
deposited a burden of air pollution on [leofile who 
are sharing in the benefits of that trip The sai. e 
IS tri'e of those who visit the national [larks in great 
numbers. We have for \ears. intentionally or not. 
been clearly serving an elitist cause We have made 
our resources available to a certain segment of 
society, but a great share of the American public 
has not been able to enjoy them. 

I think we are talking about a class of Ameri- 
cans who innrpa«jinoly rcc^J^ni/.c th.il iliev aie getting 
their share of the environmental goodies-bul bear 
(heir share of the environmental degradation proc- 
ess, and more. 

Freedom of choice was mentioned, and the nec- 
essity of leaving others free to choose as well The 
choices that some of us made in coming here, and 
that many others make in taking advantage of some 
of the pleasures of American life, do dejirive others 
of choices that rightfully should be theirs. ActualK. 
I found the presentation an exhilarating exjierience. 
for the most [)art. As you can see. it triggered a lot 
of responses, none of which [)robably hang together 
rationally in a presentation like this. I think it raised 
points that need to be raised and questions that need 
to be considered. Onr. basic question concerns ihn 
costs and benefits of our use of the environment- 
who derives those benefits and who ()a\s the costs 
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DIANE (lAPPKL. chairman, Voulh AdMsoiN (Coun- 
cil. \alion»il Rt.'cre.ilion and Park Association, and 
recreation major. Caldornui State* Clollo^ic at Los 
An>jeles. 

I think that education needs to express lis f(;(d- 
ings iibout recreation to \oiin>j peoph; This should 
start in elementar\ school and extend through col- 
l(j^(i K\ er\()nc has his o\\ n interpretation ol Nm- 
sure. but it is also a learning situation, and the 
community and societ\ can work together to make 
interpretation easier 

Another thin>i mentioned was destruction We 
have many leisure activities that people destro\ . 
I think we ouj^ht to ask ourselves \vh\ and, v\hose 
fault It IS. The solution is to involve more \outh 
in more activities, j^ive them more opportunities to 
express their desires. For exam[)le. yesterda\' we 
had a team conference in which each \()Uth had the 
opportunity to express his feelinjis in a rock session 

The discussion topic was; What happened to 
the Easy Rider? The first ^roup saw the Easy Rider 
as a person who did his own thin>j. Yet the\ fell 
that parents corriinuouy pushed him to be «in 

easy rider because there were not enouj»h activities, 
and the school system has been j^eared so that lei- 
sure life was destructive. I think adults should have 
the opportunity to project their ideas on youth, to 
express their feelings. We are trying? to bridj?e a >jen- 
eration >jap in our society, and if adults are not help- 
in^ youth, and youth not helping? children, we are 
going to have a bigger generation gap. 

STEVEN PHILLIPS: ' would like to clarify what we 
meant by leisure. We considered it as a state of 
mind. Free lime is rtuilly a contradiction in terms 
because time is structure and no structure is free. 
Mainly, what we are saying is: free time may be 
time off trom a job, time free from obligations, or 
sonething like this. We mentioned three basic func- 
tional aspects of leisure — relaxation, entertain- 
ment, and development. We would categorize rec- 
reation as relaxation and entertainment. 
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I'd like to s.i\ a ! ,n\ lhin>i> about what Ron 
ChMTicnts said. I think lie was ri^zht Ihis ;s a pl.istn. 
atmosphijic [ think the >ir(Mt('sl thin>i that we t.ould 
ha\e done was ; a Kirni. set ('\er\oin' loose, 
.ind s(M' v\hat th(j\ could do. v\hat th(;\ could linti 
\\(;rc talkm>i .ihout stron^zthcnin^u man so that he 
can ftM'l .md understand thinjis. so that he can under- 
stand hims(df liasicalK. if man understands him- 
self. h(> will nut step un others I'd Iik(« to >ii\e a 
few personal (?\*im[)l(\s uf th(,* >it;n*jration j^ap Most 
people are amazed when at the cnlUi^u le\el. they 
find that m.m\ uf lh(^ thin>is the\ were tuld in ele- 
m(;ntar\ school w'(;re lies, I cume I rum Fiustun. and 
w(; thought |ohn Hiincock was really ^reat ihen \ 
lu college and found uul he was nmi of the hi>i- 
«est smu>;)ilers of all time Alsu. man\ [jurenls force 
their children. My parents tried tu im[)ress upun 
me that I should be a dentist, I rebelled. *md here 
I am m design -and lo\ in^ it 

General ioh\ zieckkr. student, iiimuis institute uf Tech- 
Discussion ""'o«> • Chica>jo. 

I would like tu agree with Hon CUiments tha! 
this is a plastic (invironment -in man\ w«ys unreal 
I wcjid rather be out -as he said -in a barn snmc 
place, rather than amonj'sl all this fake wouil and 
n\l()n wouls. In Chicago, we live about a stijne'.s 
thruw from one of the worst slums in the na.ujn. 
We came out hero where people drive iround m 
electric golf carts, and tomorrow W(j go back to the 
middle of our ghetto. 

The first tpiestion that pops inttj my head is 
whether the tpialilx of life is enhanced by all this 
material construction. I wonder if. perhaps, a coupb; 
of sticks and a clean field to run around in vvouldn t 
be as satisfying as a millio.i dollar establishment. 
It IS one of the things we tri(;d to bring across in 
the film. We did not put into the presentation a 
condemnation of hooliganism, or whatever you 
want to call it, but th(;re is nothing in there that 
cannot be respected and thought about by any rea- 
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son.ihlc person. Il i,s nol IhcU r»uli(»il \\t? think ihfic 
(iru things thdl (.tin bu impmx 

IRVVIX BARAX. ps\(:hi«Urisl, PsNchiatric Center 
Aivcirddo. San l)i(;>20. (^ilifornid. 

I think It IS loo l)a(l that we >^ot off on the is.sue 
of the jiunoralion jiap There; are a number of thing's 
that appear to me to come out of this First, the 
\oun^' people are as >iuilt\ as we »ire about (m)o\in>,' 
leisure. Second. I think v\e are feebn^ ^uiit\ about .« 
cominji to a conference on leisure in the middle ol 
the week, so we have to critici/e ourselves for bein>i 
bad people Also, it ma\ be that the fellow from 
Chicago is feelinji a little bad about ha\in.u to 
back to ChK;aJ^o. 

ALLEN V SAPORA, chairman. [3epartm(;nl of Rec- 
reation and Paik Administration. lJni\ersil\ of III 
nois, Urbana. 

I think these voun^ people have shocked us a 
little bit b\ sayinji v\e are naive about approaching 
the public. I think they hrou^^ht out quite a few 
fine points, but we always seem to buck to one 
point. This is soud, or this is bad. This kird of 
activity is j^ood for children. This is ^^ood for adults 
Th:s is a j^ood kind of leisure. We should promote 
this or that. 1 think one of our greatest faults as 
planners and professionals is that we do not know 
what is j^ood. We have not sludied our art well 
enough to tell people what they should do or to su>,'- 
j^est alternatives. We are here to talk to planners, 
and to brin>j together the experience and intuitive 
abilit> that we have as leaders in the field so W(; 
can design the kinds of things people need. 

It seems to me that one thing this multimedia 
presentation was trying to say is that more of the 
same is not going to get us where we wat o go. 
We must find some way of saying, "No. this is nol 
the direction that we want to go as a society or as 
people." Until we find some way to retrace some 
steps or raise some questions, we are not going to 
be able to deal with the problems. As |)olarizalion 
increases, boredom and the level of violence also 
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increase. That is wnat ihe job is-lnin^ to hriMk 
new >jroun(i-an(i I think Ihe ihv discussion 

went IS valuiible, 

EDVVARIJ H. STOREY. At leaM I created <i foc<d 
point for discussion, the generation >»ap I do not 
really [jelieve the >ieneration >iap is as lar^e as il 
appears to be, and I do not want to lr\ to defend 
v.hat I said, I tried simply to point out v\hat I feel 
are some shortcomin>is. I still feel ver\ stron^h 
that those shortcomings exist, and I can never accejjl 
the definition of recreation as bein>j entertainment 
and relaxation. I think it is somethin>j much, much 
deeper. I su>i>iest lo those of \ou who devtdoped 
this presentation that you have only be^iun \onr 
invesli^ation of the meanings of leisure and re- 
creation. 

RON CLEMENTS: First. Dr, Store> . I must say that 
I realK was not reacting a>jainst you for what \ou 
said. I had some nejjative altitudes when I first came 
here, basically from the brochure I received lhrou>?h 
the mail. When I arrived and saw the imfjressive 
surroundinjjs. the nejjativism was intensified It 
seems we are talkin>j about thin>js that most of us 
alreadv know, I mean, most of us know Ihe profj- 
lems of leisure. We are talkin>j about the fjroblems 
but not really separatin>i Ihem from the prejudices 
we have. Since everxbody has different fjrejudice's 
about leisure, we should separate them from tht; 
actual problems rather than coalesce on specific 
issues We should find oul what the basic problems 
really are instead of «oin>j to positive and ne>jative 
sides I have already >jone to the ne).»ative side, bul 
I did not react ajjainst Dr. Storey, I reacted against 
this environment, and we should l)e j^ettin^' on to 
other matters. 



Nations as well as individuals are made or unmade 
by Ihe way they use their leisure. 



-Martin H, Neumayer 
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ARTHUR CARSTENS. retired Inslllule of Indiislrial 
Relations, University of California, Los Anj^eles 

I'm interested in these younjj men's reactions tti 
this place. Some of you ma\ be interested Ui hear 
that this establishment was built with a piece of the 
Teamsters' pension iund. The thinjj that interests me 
IS that, for the last few years, some of us have been 
wanting to convince the Teamsters to invest more 
wisely. I hope that durin^j this conference we can 
explore the kind of area this could he if it were 
desij^ned for people who could not afford to pay 
what we will pay. 

DUANE ROBINSON, Social Work Education. George 
Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. 

I fell three needles tonight. Ed Stale\ jabbed 
at us first, and I appreciated that because I think 
that he set the lone for this conference. Then our 
National Parks man needled us with the disparit\ 
between what we might think of as justice and the 
reality of what it is The students gave us the third 
needle. God bles.s you! I hope you do not go home 
now because for Hvo more days we will be trying to 
decide how to deal, in realistic terms, with the pre- 
cious idea of leisure I think we share in common. 

NORMAN P. MILLER- Thank you, Uuane. In clos- 
ing, it might be ujeful to touch on some of the things 
I heard, both from the panel and the participants. 
In planning this conference, we hoped to draw 
attention to the semantic differences that confuse 
our thinking and our ability to deal with the very 
real problems. Norman Dalkey's project attempts to 
get at our judgments about priorities. We can all 
talk about definitions. Hopefully, we are not going 
to get bogged down with them in this conference. 
If we're going to do our own thing, let us do it in 
terms that m sense to all of us. If we cannot 
agree as professionals who have been involved 
with this field for many years, how can we expect 
200 million other Americans to understand us in 
any realistic way? 



I wiinl to make it ver\ clear thai Ihe selet.tion 
ol La Costa was deliherale We v\ anted to brin>j voii 
to one model of an environment for leisure. \o\\, 
you may not a>jree v\ith the model, hut this is a 
model. And one of the men v\ho helped plan this 
place is part of this projjram You will ha\e a chant.e 
to talk to him about the ideas behind this environ- 
ment- plastic lhou>jh It may seem 

Of course, we have a communications problem 
We are talking; about uses of the environment, and 
wavs to relate our findm>?s to other people Mr 
Evison talked about comprehending^ the scope of 
the problem and >^eltin>i people to realK understand 
our purpose How do we >iet at the question of 
education*'^ Reverend Fackre is >ioin^ to talk about 
ethics. We are goin>i to talk about a leisure in 
this society. But how do we do that'** Do we sell ideas 
of choice? Should costs be shared — human, social, 
and economic ' 

This conference will not provide answers to 
all of the questions. We are here as a group of 
people to share, on an interdisciplinary basis, some 
ideas, thoughts, and concerns Tomorrow morning 
we will start by looking at the environmental 
aspects. We will have a very interesting paper about 
environmental concerns, about leisure and the 
quality of life. It is one man's viewpoint, and each 
of you will have the chance to respond. We will not 
work as a group anymore in this theater style seat- 
ing. Tomorrow morning, when you come in, there 
will be a hollow square with some 35 of you seat- 
ed at the table. Each of you will be assigned to sit 
at the table according to your area of interest. 
This small group will work the first hour on Mr, 
Clark's paper and the reactions provided by Ihe 
selected reactors. Then all of us will have a chance 
to participate. 

That is the general format. You will have the 
chance to be a member of a big group and a little 
group. Hopefully, you will have the chance to ex- 
press your views on any point, question, or topic 
that is a part of the program. Now. if there arc 



slill jomtj of \ou who nuiWy Cfinnol sUind this vn- 
vironmonl. ! havr somv, tents dnd ha\e mad*' ar- 
ranjiejincnts for \()u to camp on tht? >^oli coursj' to- 
ni>»ht ! do not dtjmoan the r(jmarks of our stiuhTils 
or thuir uKms df)out tho out-of-doors We conswhjr^Ml 
most serioush t.ikin^ this contercnco to a \\oods\ 
environment, it was m\ proftM'tmce. I assure \ou. but 
the h)^ slical problems of transporting* people Irom 
all ovo' the country 100 miles into the mountains 
into tour feet of snow would have btjen most com- 
phcated So we came lo San Diej^o. to a leisure* 
world and [)art of the leisure en\ironment that is 
southerr California. Perhaps, in the final anahsis. 
it ma\ have been as pro\ oc«itive' ol thouj^hl about 
our topic as anything we mi>»ht have done. (",ood 
nijihV 



Leisure a Human Right 

Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure. 

Article 26. Education shall be directed to the full 
development of the human personality. 

Article 27. Everyone has the right freely to parti- 
cipate in the cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts. 

-Universal Declaration of Human Rights 



A study of MSn THl* person who looks for tht; histn;H. ori^nns of 
and Leisure in pici> m.i\ fmd d ut^lrh ol (Idt.i shoum^* llut pLu has 
the Environment •*''-^''>''' mtt;^ral part of nidn s lil<« Condi- 

lions hdvn so ^iOcitl> chcin^'od ihd! our \\hn\r idea 
oi Itnsurc-tinio cKJuiIics has hcMin complclch trans- 
form«*(L Tht* suspicion with uhH:h cliun.h and slatr 
thrtMj (:«inUint;s a^o vicwod cdi di\(Msions has ^M\(;n 
u.i\ to the ar.tivt? on(;oura>ienien! and proniolion ol 
ovor\ iorni of htialthful annistini.MU X<*\ fjrthfltjss, 
thorti IS certain!) more than a traetr ol iho old Puri- 
tanism in an alliludo which so olttin views the in- 
(.rtKise in pr(!sent-da\ opportuniti(\s lor r<;(.r(jation 
as the 'prol)l(ini of h;isiirf\" 



A Philosophy of I.eisurt; implies a stale of mmd, a feelin^i ol sell- 
LeiSUre s«ilisfaction. 'ro{la\, societ>'s main concern is to Iree 
man from the hiirdcn of providin>» for his liasic ne- 
cessities Shorten the workwtMjk imd >»iv<! man more 
I. me to relax! liut free i'lmo is mer(d\ a preretjuisile 
for hnsure. How man utili/(\s his {rmi lini(; det(;i- 
mines his leisure l,eisur<; must Ix! (.onsidjTtMl an 



Vhv pul»h(.HtH»n. /.fisuH'. sixnisorcd In the Armu> S{r«>l Corpor.i- 
\un\ finti prr mtimI b\ ,i j^roup of snidfiits in tiidustn.il Design, 
llhnois InsHtuic of I n hnoloj^s . svr\ cd .is onv of \\\r pnm,tr\ 
tloi.unu n!s for \hv » onf<'roiii,»' .ind .is iho li.isis f(ji ifio soiuid film 
prohf'ni.ition whuM oprrioil \Ur lAmivrviu v OuiIhkmI liorr .ir»' 
honjr ol ihr ki»s (.one <»p!s «»\plorr(l, ,is schM.t^ul In tlu* I'llitois of 
the pnu (M»(linjis 
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individual feeling The \o\\ Generaliun has coin^.'d 
a popular cliche. "Do your own (hin>j/* which is an 
appropriate condition for leisure As lon^ as the 
individu.il does wh.it he r:hi>oses. he will .i(:hie\e 
a state of leisure. 

The indixidual s abiht\ to understand his alter- 
n.itives determines his choice I'urthormore, his 
al)ilit\ to choose is extendeid h\ education .ind e\[)e- 
rience. or belter \et, h\ feeling. sonsilivit\. and 
awareness. Allhou>ih these are varied choices, man 
is still liored. 

It IS a common belief that the ke\ to leisure is 
affluence, when actualK, the ke\ is im.i>jina!ion 
Perhaps money will buy more free time, but it can- 
not bu\ imaj^ination or self->{ratification The [jrob- 
lem still remains the same for the rich and the j)oor: 
boredom. 

The solution to borecLom is imaj^ination W\ of 
us have possessed this ^\{{ as children, but onl\ (he 
fortunate still retain it. The mere idea of lif(! itsell 
IS excitement for children, since the\ are continu- 
ously lookin>» forv\ard to those moments of leisure 
when they are able to play Why do the\ look for- 
ward to their leisure time with such anticifjation? 
rhey [)ossess an almost unlimited amount of imajii- 
nation. an essential tool b\ which the\ are able to 
shaj)e their leisure hours. For them, no ex[)ensi\e 
recreational equifiment is necessary — (he simj)les( 
found objects are fantasized into excitin>j >»ames 
and toys. Perha[)S if man could recafjture iniaj^i na- 
tion or refrain from desiro\inji il in the \oun>j, he 
would <i>{ain think of his leisure time as play and 
still enjoy it for its own sake. 

The commo(lit\ mentality a[)[)roa(:h If) fr(;e tim(? 
IS caused by ij^norance of the [)ara mount im[)ortaiice 
that leisure can have in the life of man. Peofibj with 
the commo(lit\ mentalit\ afifirriach sfiend lh(!ir free 
time spen(lin>{ mone\. but v\h<it satisfaction do lh(n 
achieve? 

Ferdinand F. Mauser has said: 

Reflect for o moinenl how mony peop/e ocfuo/Zv want to 
own an riufomohi/e. lake home (i "hamh six-luHtlr (arr\- 
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( asf" of hoff dnnks. or h(i\r u (iraivfr iull of shtrts 
thr\ an cull tht^irow n •* In f/u' final anah sis. not nu:n\ 
P('nplr m a bu^\ . rapidl\ nuMn^. ufihu^ni socirfv lu 
(rrasm^h n^aL " tho\ arr not intvrrhted m thin^},iy pt^r 
sr. hut rather m their use m a conwnient and \\orr\-ii('0 
manner 

In order lo elinninale boredom, and ils bv-producl. 
Ihe commodil\ menlalitv. it is necessarx lo under- 
stand leisure. 



An Analysis of A scrulinx of Ihe maktnip of leisur(i as ori^'inalK 
Leisure ti^n eloped in Georj^e Canddis (l-remch archiloct) 
brinj^s us lo examine these fundam(Mital aspects 
leisure-free time, leisure- aclivitv . and leisure- 
frame ol mind. The patterit relationshifi can simpK 
be expressed as' (leisure-free ame) + (leisure 
aclivily) = (leisure-frame of mind). 

A common denominator is (jvident in those 
three viewpoints of leisure — time, activitv, frame 
of mind, thai is, leisure equals freedom ol choice. 
Leisure is instinctively or knowingly selected as an 
antidotj to t!.o* adverse eflects of compulsorv daiK 
activities and the confusion and frustration arising 
from the densification of urbanization and popu- 
lation. 

In this manner leisure takes on three ver\ im- 
portant functional aspects, relaxation, entertain- 
meni, and development. 

Relaxation 

.1 order to deliver men from tiredness, there is the 
eisure of silence, rest, doinj^ nothing, leisure? to be 
occupied witheut aim. yod\. or target schedule 

The beneficial, i ('generative el feels of re.st a'^nd 
pla\ periods can be most enrii>hin^ lo man onK 
when he assumes an hones! and realistic frame of 
mind, when his understanding ol his potentials and 
limitations j^rovides Ihe rhythm necessarv for a har- 
monious existence? with both himseH and his en- 
vironment. 
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Entertainment 

The ii.s[)fM:l of enlerUiinmenI delivers m«m from 
boredom, strangeness, leisure of (jseti[)e. search, and 
change where ima>jintilion can In* ^iven free domain 
This commands the (olal involvtjnKml of the indixid- 
aal during all of his acti\ ilies. 

Development 

rht? aspect of development deh\ers men Irem auto- 
matism of thought and conventionalism ol (?\er\ 
day acti(»ns and allows frtunlom lor culture ol l)0(l\ 
and spirit and dvnamic expansion of ^)ersonalU\. 

A {)erson extends his choictjs \ia edii<:ation and 
experience, ^he more one knows and (?\p(?ri(!nc(!s, 
the better able he is to cope with conflu.t and f)res- 
surj Conversely, the less one? knows and expt^ri- 
ences. the more susceptible and vulnerable he is to 
economic, soci.d. and environmenl»d conflicts. (]an- 
dilis has observed that \he thrtie functional aspects 
of leisure are interdependent. the\ coexist at van- 
able degrees, in all situations, and for all human 
beings 

LsiSLTe 3S 3 Lif6 Based on the consideration that leisure is a sub- 
Style jective feeling, the precechng anaUsis suggests that 
v\e locus on the j)ursuit of a meaningful use ol frfc 
time We can easily den once the faults of our work- 
oriented system, but are we really capable of struc- 
turing a life j)lan vvht^rt? tht; bnsure ethic has fre(? 
domain? 

Conditioned and limited by our environment, 
we must put forth an almost superhuman (effort to 
extricate ourselves from the bondage of tradition. 

We abuse land because wc regard it as a com- 
modity belonging to us. When we see land as a 
community to which we belong we may begin to 
use it with love and respect. 

- Aldo Leopold 
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onh Ihun can we a(ia{)( lo a lile ol Icisuro In Ihc 
conluxl of lile sl\l(; \\u musi plan lor Ihe uiclcsl [)()s- 
sihlu r.m^u of allornaliV(js, so that later, uilh a men- 
ial alliludu based on sensihvit\ and a\\ar(m(?ss, v\(; 
are able lo acl toward ()ur freeh cbosen ^oals Our 
benefits as induiduals arc? chrectK r(jlaled lo \hv 
(jxlent of our involvemeni in [)reparin^ foi a lil(» 
sl\le of leisure 

Conflicts 

Before ue propose an\ j^uid(din(\s lor leisure, ue 
musI understand the conflicts that lie in Irunt of us 
Man\ forces-social, ec(jnomic, politictil, and (jn\i- 
ronmental -can both help .ind hinder our search 
for the "^oodSite/* 

It is ver\ difficult for an induulual lo fashion a 
lif(j thtit includes meaningful work, love, amus(*- 
ment, relaxation, enduring person.il relati{)nships. 
health-vitalitv, and a high (jualit\ en\ .ronment 
Our consideration of these conflicts is b\ no means 
all inclusive, rather our goal was to identif\ f)r(j- 
requisite conditions for leisure and hopelulK de- 
velop guidelines on how the\ can he obtained in the 
next decade. We suggest that a basic leisure lif(» 
style cannot develop without man and his environ- 
ment coexisting in terms of thei'- "mutual com- 
petence " 

Human Competence-MoMvation 

The basic notion of the concept of human and envi- 
ronmental competence-motivation is that the pri- 
mary motivation within us to create, to experience, 
and to learn is triggered by (I) our innate abilities, 
jparned skills-knowledge, or comfielencies, and [2] 
the ability of the environment to stimulate and re- 
spond lo our competence. 

For example, we may have been born and 
trained lo be a great conct^rt pianist and have had a 
highly successful career; however, if our compe- 
tency becomes impaired by arthritis in our hands. 
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oai ni(iti\ dtio') to pici\ tlic ))iciiio 'w^\ uipuiK dr- 
CK'iisti cind th(.n'l)\ iiiiiit thdt inipoiLinl cisj)('(.l ol 
oiir The mnrd nic!i(all\ iiiid si(.»jli\ tit we 

arc. the more rciMi\ \\c (.»ui I)c to icsjjofu! ellcr- 
ti\ tind lo (;i(»M (MM s(d> cs 

Environmental Competence- .lotivation 

\V«j (,»ui (,ari \ the ( on* jJotciK^c-nmtivalion ( ont 
into the (:n\ ironmcnl diso. ior we aii pcilorm iii 
some asp(M:t or sUualion ui llie em iionnieiit I'lie 
concert |)Kinist*s intrinsic -iio(i\ cilion to |)Ia\ well 
(.an also lie aflecKMl h\ tin? Mdati\<i com[)<;!enc<j ol 
his (in\ ironmtjnt - th(* concert hall, the jjKiiio. and 
ihe audience li (he hall is acousti(,alI\ jjoor. the 
piano out ol lone, or the au(h(M(,e i^noiant ol the 
nuances ol the musit.. the [Jianist n1a\ tail as a lauit 
of the environment Thcreforti. for iis lo (hivelof) and 
operate our iivjs to the iullfjsl \\(* must h(i all thai 
we can l)e. and the envirrninKjnt thiit sujjports us 
must [)(^ all *hat it can he 

rh(i (jualil\ ol thesd interdependent compe- 
tencies affects our ni<jnlal attituthi or motivatirin 
and our alidity lo exercistj our ojitions in the (;nvi- 
lonment. There is much evidence of silu» lions in 
whi<:h hij*hl\ conifietenl men are experi(!ncn>» fad- 
ure in lh(i face of incomp(jlcnl environmc^nts. V\e 
have also uTnessed in this centur\ man\ occa.oons 
when competent men have suc(:e(;dt;d he\ond Ineir 
dreams in hij*hl\ comfjotent ()n\ ironmcjnts. It is pre- 
cis(dy our individual. ph\sical. and mental al)ilit\ 
to enrich oursedves and our environmtint in some 
purposeful \va\ that d'^scrihos Ihe tjualit\ of oui lile 
With the human and environmental comp(M(jnc\- 
mtitivation concept used as a hasis. it li(M:omes pos- 
sible to illustrate man\ conflicts of man and the 
environment which ohstrur:l the path ol a 1iI<j liased 
on leisure — "doinj^ our own thinj*." 

Stales of the Environment and of Man 

With the increase in technolo^\ and population we 
produce more, hut also cremate mor(i waste h\-f)rod- 
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iK.ts wliu.h arc discJur^cd inltj .111 water, and 
land and rtTnain lon^ ciltci tlicit tisstimcd iilc ex- 
pec, t,Mi(.\ I'hese 1)\ -pnuliK.ls -heer ( ans. w ciste 
pa[>(;r. smo^, stinking uaUM. dealenm^ noise in 
urh.m ar(Nis. litlei .nid ieluse-( reate a \tisl seen 
and iins(j(;n rcMiiindei thai wh.il pait ol the environ- 
ment we hcJ\(;n t U(; art; s\ slemalicallx spdd- 
in^ I'he (.ommunK.alUHi tisfxM.ts of polliitjon arc; 
dad\ r(;mind(;rs ol a ^rouin^ environmt;ntcd in- 
(:omp(it(;n(;e 

At one time a hi>,'hl> competent hshm^ in(lnst!\ 
thrived on l,ak(; Kru;. now it is l(M\m^ the ar(;a, as 
are domestic iishr'rm(;n l)(;(;aiis(; the lake has he;- 
come so poHuttKl thai it can no longer sustain ilsell 
or its plant and fish hie. l.ak*; Krie is incomp(;t<*nt 
Miin\ oth(;r lakes and luers in Am(;ric*i are in simi- 
lar slates of incomp(;t(;nc\ A mountain oi waste is 
slowlv stifling,' our motivation to (;njo\ th<; natural 
environmt;nt 

At pr(;senl 70 percent ol 11s hve on 10 | (TC(;nt 
of the; land, America (.ounts for one sixth the world s 
po[)ulation and \ot c«)nsum(is or transforms htdf oi 
the world's natural resourc(;s. Kv<;ry day. land thai 
v\as once a farm or forest is l)t;ing turn(;d into a suh- 
urhiin ar(;a or Ireewav, and \el inad(;(pial(i hoiisiii>» 
and w'(;lfare in the central citi(;s are so acute thai 
social degradation and viohinc*; have become pari 
of the; life pattern in Am«;rica- Accorthng in th(; \a- 
lional Commission on lh(; (Jaus(;s and Prevention of 
Viol(;nce, url)anit(;s in Ih*; n(;xt 10 \(;ar.s will have to 
travel through "policcjd corridors" (:onn(;cling "safe;" 
islands and arm(;d guards will he fixturtss at pla\- 
grounds and on puhlic vehi(d(;s We must (jiiicklv 
d(;velop a new attitude; towards the oarth 

Ignorance 

Ignorance; lios within us all and is lh<; first and most 
formidable state that impairs our ahilitv to attain 
leisure to do our thing. Although the; (|u*dil\ of thf; 
world in which we live |)artK motivates us, wo also 
act l)(;caus(; of an inner (jualily. For us (;v(m to begin 
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thinkin>{ abonl d hotter way of life hdscd on icisurr 
\\(; havo to ht: dwiiru (hdt somothin^^ is wroii^ with 
oiirs(;lve.s tind (he sidtus (|uo and hci\u sonic desire 
In chtinj^e it PI .oloj^ical shorl(:omin>js are per- 
haps the most ohvioiis confhcls that can k(;ep us 
ii'om roahzin^i our potential The hiind or retarded 
have hut a narrow scope within which to perform 
Man> war veterans feel the reduced options avail- 
able to them without the use of their basic |)h\sical 
liein>j. as do the thousands disabled h\ social and 
environmental violence 

Education 

'Hie lack of (Mlucation. whether formal or informal, 
keeps many of us from bein>i aware of our pot(;n- 
tials. It seems likely that some potential >jreat 
thinkers and >iemuses in America undiscoverci 
In our present educational s>stem Our >»ross na- 
tional product which once was characterized b\ 
ph\sical products is rapidly chan^in>{ into knowl- 
edge. This m(;dns the individual middle class Amer- 
ican will be a "knowled>i(? work(;r,'* a person who 
actuall> thrives on a constant education proc(*ss. His 
challenges and desires for leisure will be vastly dif- 
ferent from those of his industrial count(;rparls Kor 
manual workers earl> retirement seems to offer a 
solution, as 'jvident in the eaj^erness with which it 
has been accepted in the American aulomobib*. 
s|eel, and rubber industries despite heavy financial 
penalties. 

rh(; manual worker does not seem to suffer 
from a "problem of leisure." Time does not han>» on 
his hands, even thou>?h he shows little desire for th(; 
cultural pursuits that are pressed on him b> the edu- 
cated, lie can sit in a cotta^^e or trailer in Marida, 
apparentl\ happ\ and bus\ with a small ^^arden, oc- 
cupied with fishin>^. bunting, and >^ossipin>^ 

The knowl(Ml>^(; worker cannot (;asil\ retire; 
If b(; (lo(;s, lie is lik(;l\ to (lisinl(;>irate fast. Knowl- 
ed^^e work is appar(Hill\ hahit forniin^^ in a wa\ in 
which manual work is not. Pcjopb^ who have be(;n 
doin^ knowledge work for 2(1 \ears cannot slop. 
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^novvled.e /nd s s s ^ 

f<'unda,.„n for perforin;" 'f^- 
Ue c;innot re.dh I),. fr..o i i 
experien,-,. until J h V" ""tl 

-•-^--..."r^Jirnr;;;:;^^;^ 

Time 

f":^::^;^-.- -he 

h^'s Pr„st.,..,ed .ho ,rr:;or7tX^^^^^^ 

'I i.n ..djective. .,s ,„ - iHs nr ■ ? 

off us .he ri,.;''";vh::;".^ ...s 

•-•;f--He>de.otrt:clJ;;; 
'Hel^;:;;f;::;';;tT;::,i-';\-^^^ 

^-'-■ri.:..nsfeel the eons ^ ;t 'r',/';'- ''I" 
l"«' >o Mav ahea.l „f ih, im "' 

"lyrMd opport,.,,,,, '.';,'''"'•''•'>"''•".« Uxh ,h,,. 

^'•'••'•soh|i,l.:i,,n : * J,^ ,^ -'ii..i.lo on.. 

I'"«''i''le. The more f ,1^^ 

n..vxh-ae,,uire,l eommo.liiv _ „„„. 
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Not onl\ do we consume and indis(:riminat(»l\ 
use lime, but we are also manipulated l)\ it through 
machine-ajje lime structures, work and vacation 
schedules, the nine to five s\n(lrome. commulmji 
schedules, enforced retirement and recreation, ihe 
coffee break, lunch hour, and so on. Do we think of 
free time as a quantit\ or a qualitx'-' Do imposed 
time structures stifle creativity, or do the\ relate in 
any wav to human inspiration or to simple biolo>jic 
needs such as rest and relaxation? In education, for 
example, many professors are scheduiinj^ classes in 
their homes, once removed from the imposed insti- 
tutional time constraints of the 50-minute class 
schedules. They have found that class discussions 
should evolve naturally, that ideas should be free 
to ^row, even if it takes hours On the other hand, 
the 50-minute class period can be too lon^ for a 
borinj^, redundant lecture. Many of us have felt the 
discomfort of adapting to forced free time on the 
traditional American vacation. The first week is 
spent in frustratinji stranj^eness to 'free time" and 
the second is spent preparinj^ to back to the job. 

We are mi>»rating away from the aj^e of the man- 
ual worker, tied to machine schedulinj^, to an aj^e of 
the middle class knowledge worker whose use of 
time will be less structured as communication and 
information will not be bound by place and time, 
and will demand the control of his time. In other 
words, the knowledge worker will expect, not free 
time, but the freedom to structure his own time to 
suit his life style and still be a productive member 
of society. 

Instead of suffering the sequential and inevil- 
able terminal stales of human development - play, 
education, work, and retirement, the leisure age 
man will be able to exist in a more free, permissive 
time reference. It i.s hoped that he will be able to 
follow his instincts in regard to when he wants to 
play, work, or relax. Retirement as an idea in the 
past, was only intended for the disabled and aged, 
iiowever, it should be possible at any time to retire 
from the mainstream of events or (o exist peri- 
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odic.ilK in (1 sort ol [)s\ chosocuil moratorium, lo 
**(lro[) out." U) ponder and reflect upon what one is 
doin^ or not doin^ Educators such as Fred Newman 
ol the Uni\er.sit\ ol Wisconsin have su^^tjsted that 
[)ost hi^h school students he ^iven a two-vedi mora- 
torium during which the\ can choose to do an\thin^ 
the\ wish, in order to reduce the premature det.i- 
sion [)res.sures put upon them h\ the exislin>i socielx 
ClearK. we must first have some understanding 
of time and its effects on our life pattern and da\- 
to-da\ activities, Onh l)\ controlling and adjusting 
our own time can we he>iin to consider it as "fret? 
time. " In terms ol future j^uidelines there seems to 
he sufficient evidence [)ointin^ toward a unified 
approach to leisure in the context of time A mean- 
ingful outlook of this kind will re(|uire that a new 
mental altitude permeate all our activities -in this 
culture, social acceptahi!.t\ ui'l he determined h\ 
the new leisure ethic 

Subsistence: An American Conflict 

Unlike our forefathers, who saw in material ueatth 
the ro.id to happiness, we are [)resentl\ witnessing 
m America a new dilemma horn out of affluence? 
We are faced with a dilemma ol having to decide a 
standard of li\ in>» that will not make us slav(js to it, 

The hippie ^»eneralion. while overreacting to 
affluence, has placed douht in our minds ahout the 
nece.ssity for owninj^ a conglomeration of ^ad^tJts 
for the mere sake of havinjj them and of )J(jneratin)U 
a life style hased on the means of life rather than 
the ends. It can he said that the hi[)[)ies, who h\ 
middle class values live m filth and [)overt\. are 
essentiall\ a new leisure class. Ohviousi> the\ have* 
found an acceptahle level of sustainin>i thomst^lves 
without an\ a[}parent economic or social sacrifice? 
and/or com[)romise To live a leisure existence in 
the classical sense means we must not he o[)f)ressed 
h\ the (lay-to-(la\ necessity of providinj^ our live- 
lihood, for this o[)prossion will stifle our serene 
attitude towards the world. 
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The Pursuit of VVh.il l-icd Xcwni.Mi ins unllcn ds llic i>o,il ol cdu- 

(jssuiiK' f/i(il thr most f unWdinrnldl fW>;r( tnr of r'j/ti* 
f(jfi()n f^'isur^'l IS flic (/<'\ r/f)fjnj*'nl nt hunMin (/ii^njh . nr 
v/f-rf'rWi/(ihrm u Hhm Ifir « oniiDtiiiif \ - < f)iniJiunih irln - 

l)nMJ(/l\ stuff *(f r>/>/<'( fJ \ r f an In- sprr ilir(/ iii man\ u <n s 
(■iTiph(Jsi/inji f'ldirr irif/n jr/iidlisrii or sru mjI (Issch kjIkuj 

We furlhtir assume that hcftjre an\ broad ran^e ap- 
j)roach to ifMsure in Amunca cnn hv atlcnijiUMl. 
u(j must undcrsland and Ix* ciip.ildo ol leisiin* as 
induiduals VVt; fctd il is n(jt soinfMhin^ to Ixj pnr- 
Lhased or inslitutfd 1)\ i)olili(:al at.tion AlthouMli uc 
i\rv. not advocating an aiili-iiistitutional approacJi lo 
leisure, as institulions are necossarx and do (.onlril)- 
uUj much to our li\os. wo loel stron>4l\ lhal lo do 
ontj's oun thing, lo a Icisurti Ido. the motivation 
must hogin with lh(.' individual. 

Leisure Planning: A Life Style Need 

A lilc of leisure must hv, j)lanii(Ml; as induiduals. 
ue must [)lace oursjdves in Ihe host possible position 
for such planning This retpures, lirst u\ all. an 
lionest and thorough invenl(jr\ of (Uir potentials and 
limitations. We are well aware b> now (j1 how en\i- 
run mental and individual confli(.ts Ctin serion.sl> 
curtail our alternatives. Wo must avtnd su(di con- 
flicts becaustj they seriously undermuK? an\ t.on- 
structuve leisure attitude It is onl\ b\ consciously 
allowing in ourselves and our envirounKint the 
widest possible range a\ choice, that \\c can assume 
a planning allitudtj for establishing workable leisure 
c(intered guidcdines. 

it IS bevond our inttiresi <md comj)etenc(j to sug- 
gest a life st>le based on bdsnre for ev(;r> individ- 
ual: however, v\e do j)ropose that th(j conc(jpt of 
planning, of avoiding a life of existential chaos, is a 
pr(»r(Mpiisit(; for leisur(» We have projiosed that a 
man at biisure is doing his own thing. Now want 
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to Ifi.u ifiis nicUi miisi ,Hs(» [)Lni h»i .ind Ix' < oin- 
pclcnl to do [lis o\\ n ifnnii 

Human Needs In Planning: Informalion 

Kcioh poKson should h.i\(» .it his dispos.d the o(pn\.i- 
lonl ol iho tr.Hiilion.d s(-r.ipf)ook doj)j(lin.u his idcn- 
lit>- "\\hr) jni I ' inloi m.ilion th.it loinlorc.os oru' s 
i('l.Jti\»» .sl.H(? in the uoild cuid dcscrdx's onos orni- 
ronn.oni; thai is. iho .n ctjss .irid (|ii<dit\ ol s( fiools. 
hospil.ds. r)(.(.np,ihons. ph\si(..d on\ironni(Mil. .md 
roc.rc.ition Koi o\.mi[)lc. institutions >i(MUM-.ill\ 
111. md to know much nioio (d)oiit .i potmti.d ('ni[)l()\- 

00 or stiuhnil th.m the porson rorjursts ot the insli- 
lulion W'i) |)r()[)os«' Ih.d iiidu Khi.ds he ^wrn .m 
()pporluniI\ to .isscss Iho (iu.dit\ ot .i luturo jofi or 
(■(huMlion nior(; .i(:(;ur,il(d\ 

EiuM poison ro(pnr(;s .i nioch.uiisni ioi nndoi- 
sl.mdinu Iho (pi.inlil\ .md (pi<dit\ ol his o[)tions in 
hie Kor o\.Mii[)h'. ni.in> p(io[)h' .iro siniph un.iwciro 

01 the opporlnnilios Ih.it (rxist in «i ^ivon h)(:.ilioii lor 
(Mhic.ition. (;nl(jrl.nnni(;iil, .md r(d.i\.ilion. The Whoir 
FAirth (Aituhi^ IS .in excoHcnt ox<miphj of .m mform.i- 
lion rosourctj Ih.jl (jxp.iiids ono's .i\\,ir(;nos.s ol Iho 
o[)lic3ris in his (invironnionl. 

f-in.dU, Iho indi\'i(hj.d n'cpnros .) **siniuhilion" 
m(M,h.'inism, .1 procodui o for prodicliii^ Iho conso- 
(juoncos of m.ijor doci.sions. Porh.ips this cm fio in 
the form ol Iriid oxpcriimcos in (hfttMont o(hu:.ition 
.md occup.ifKin sjlu<ilions .md niu(.h rnoro .icc.ur.Uo 
d.'il.i of th(j I'L'.il worhi 

Subsistence or Sponsorship 

Priiclic.dlv .ill Anuinc.iiis work in groups .md insti- 
tutions, .md (i(»spito \oulhful outcnos .i^iiin.sl insti- 
tutional inhiim.mity .md inefloctu (m(.»ss, th(.» inslitu- 
ticins survive fioc.uise Ihoy p(?rlorm useful lunclions 
However, .i ncied (ixist.s for a new iiMitiide .ihoiit the 
rcdationship fH»tW(»en institutions .md individual 
poople. one th.it o\(irhnuls the corfior.ition m<m 
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ima^e and muintains the* standards and inte^^rity of 
the inslilulion while still allowing for ^^reator pa- 
tronage of individuals. 

"Angel" is usually the (JX[)ression used lo de- 
scribe anyone who financially sponsors a theatrical 
enterprise. Conceptually, angels, patrons, and spon- 
sors provide an atmosphere in which ideas and peo- 
ple are given license to flourish. Obviously, for a less 
constrained leisure atmosphere to emerge v\e will 
have to permit greater freedom in the way people 
plan th^ir activities, including education, work, and 
relaxation. The knovviedge worker of the seventies 
will demand a completely different payoff for his 
adventure. Instead, greater opportunities and out- 
lets for self-realization and idiosyncratic behavior 
and life styles within plurahslic. yet cooperating 
groups will be expected. 

Operational Principles For Leisure 

Wherever possible, the results of human and envi- 
ronmental action which tend to be irrevocable 
should be avoided. A second chance should always 
be a basic quality in our lives. Too often today, a 
person is forced to live with the consequences of a 
past decision. The financial system in America, for 
example, provides few face-saving qualities. A single 
unvxilling or negligent action can result in an im- 
paired credit rating and cause days or months of 
human aggravation. The effects of a lack of back up 
environmental support systems in our society has 
been obse^*^ ed. as in the case of the New York area 
power failiK e. 

The Control and Access Principle 

We urgently require a control and access philoso- 
piiy. which must feature (1) a function for increas- 
ing a person's powers of acees,s and use of "getting 
through to," and (2) a cooperative strategy, featuring 
greater visibility and vulnerability of people, infor- 
mation, environmental tools, placos. and events. 
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The Situation Principle 

For those of us concerned with leisure, man. and the 
environment it is important to consider first "(he 
situation principle. " Man alvva\s performs in a 
"situation unit" or context; it is. therefore, neces- 
sary to understand the circumstances which sur- 
r und situations. 

It seems that ^iven the freedom to do so v\e 
V uld like to turn on and off our sensations at will 
ai d to feel vital in all our life experiences. We sug- 
^esi that therein lies the key to the desij^n of envi- 
ronments or situations for us all The ke\ ingredients 
are, as was stated earlier, the mutual competence of 
ourselves and the environment to interact and our 
ability to choose and to chanj^e our course. Candilis 
observed that human development, entertainment, 
and relaxation are the functional aspects of leisure 
that we can desij^n for or try to control in situations. 
These aspects coexist in varying? degrees in all situa- 
tions and for ail human beings. 

One situation principle is concurrent vs. sequen- 
tial involvement. Environmental planners and de- 
signers should understand that man is capable of 
concurrent activity (driving, listening to radio, etc ) 
in banal situations and sequential activities (atten- 
tive to flow of events) in original situations, lo var\- 
ing degrees. In other words, when we are totally 
involved -when all the functional aspects of leisure 
are working in proper balance in a situation -we 
are at leisure ... doing our thing. 

Another situation princii)le is that of environ- 
mental implications. As in many cases, designers fail 
to combine development, entertainment, and relaxa 
tion into the situation. Many educational books and 
films are produced that fail to recognize man's 
needs for all three aspects. For example, if we want 
young children to learn about water pollution and 
we present it academically on television, stres.sing 
the development aspect, we will undoubtedly ob- 
serve the children becoming bored and eventually 
drop out; we simply have the wrong mix, no enter- 
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tammenl, no reldxdtion. |i(j\\e\er, if lh(i sdinc m(;s- 
Sttfit* IS struf.lurod into dn intnrcsli n>i slorx , we (.an 
commiiniLcilo. The (.iirrtmt "Liissiu" sc.tkjs is an cx- 
ccllonl oxampio of toachin^ children (.onst'rviition 
and o(;olo>i\ uhd(? (jnlerlainm^ them. 

Home 

If aiulhin^i, most ol our dwellinjis are planned lor 
relaxation and entertainment, thereh\ limitinji our 
options for development; fev\ homes feature librar- 
ies or physical educMion (;qui[}ment. it's at :his «»nd 
of the scale that [)rival(! housinj^ should ha\<j .m ('<lu 
(.ative capal)ilit\, such as libraries, electronic infor- 
mation hookups, and [xjssibly a publishin>i «md re- 
production facilii\. Also within the horn*? \\c muu] 
more options for vital [)h\sical conditioning^, in(:!u<l- 
in)i com[)lete relaxation 

Work 

Most offices, factories, and classrooms off(;r a 
borln)^ environment lacking all three as[)ecis of l(;i- 
sure I'or certain kinds of work, jobs hij^h in re[)el»- 
live tasks (drivin>^ lon>^ distance truck lines, clerical 
desk jobs, factor\ ass<;mbl\ lines), concurrent in- 
\olvement in entertainment and educational [)ursuits 
are possible A truck driver could learn histor\ oxer 
the radio in his cab or ibe factor\ worker could 
learn the art and science of mass production via 
closed circuit television (^onferenct; rooms could 
be outfitted with "to\s" to allow for illicit \el im- 
[)orlant "adult pla\ " durinj^ discussions. 

Shopping 

The market place is rich in the entertainment aspects 
and in some cases the n.daxation asfxicls (mall devel- 
o[)ment, etc.): however, it is com[)letel\ lacking an\ 
dev<;lo[)menl function. Most [)roducl dis[)lays as- 
sume customers to b<; idiots and salesm^m nevc'r 
know how an item ori)^inat(;d, who desij^ned it, how 
It works, or if it can be maintained. Prod.icts thfjm- 
selves, have little(levelo[)m(jnt value, and consumers 
are ex[)ected lO deci[)h<;r th<; natur<; of an object b\ 
lookin)^ at it. 



Commuting 

Wo sulfur the most suvuru boredom while commut- 
ing Wailing in terminals and l)uin>j sltickcid up in iho 
sky and on Ihu fruu\va\s rtMlucu us to iali>iU(\ Tho 
ma>jazmes in a vvailmjj room ar*? a (Un ice to allo\ lalu 
boredom. So in the wailing room at an airporl, v\h\ 
not have a displa\ on the histor\ and theor\ ol 
fliphl'-* A subway could be a course in art. v\ith oach 
station a separtilc style A supt rhi>ihvva\ could be 
paralleled by a series of shorl-ran>ie radio stations, 
each broadcasting aulomalicalK from u.t tmdless 
loop descriptions of the a^'ea and its histoiA Sucb 
systems are in use in S(iMe museums now \Vh\ not 
throughout an entire cit) '-* 

Recreation 

Recreation environments in atural areas ha\e [)o- 
tontialh the best balance of the iunctional aspects 
of leisure Although natural ph(jn(miena intrigue 
man, man\ areas are becoming more banal ever\ 
\ear. The wilderness once was ricb in entertainment 
(escape, search, and adventure) and relaxation (si- 
lence, rest) but this situation is becoming a thin>i ol 
the past In some resort areas true relaxation. de\eU 
opment, and entertainment are not possible. 

All of these proposals are intended lo make 
situations in the environment more \ital for leisure 
All are based upon expanding human boha\'ioral 
options and the competency of en\ ironment. 
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The GeneraliSt vs. l m.ikc no dpoio^v lor Unu^ ,i ^cncvcilist \l(jst si^- 

The Specialist 

fint {.ont 1 1 l)iiii()ii,s to niini s ^rowlli horn 
.nnindlisni .ind nit»l(;i i.ilisni h.uc i)('(!n nudo l)\ 
^cnor.ili.st.s I'm {.onvnn.od IImI liio [)roi)l(Mns [iif- 
,sonll\ o\ cruholniin^ WcslfM ii rn.m. to wiioni I drn 
rontiiun^ this (li,s(;ii,ssn)n. ,no not ,sns( opIil)lc to 
titl.u.k 1)\ \'(TtnMll\-,s|)(M.i.ili/(;(l <*\[)(Ml,s The worst 
ol to(lci\\s j)i()l)l(;nis h.i\ c \)i>ru (:nu\{rd 1)\ m.m hr- 
(..niso Ik; li.is nol coordin.itod his i nd(;[)rndcnt spc- 
(Jidi/.ihon.s It is .i m,ith;r ol (.oniinon ,s(!n.so tlitil it 
th(? [)rol)l(Mns wen; ^(Mifidtcd in this l.i.slnoii. tli('\ 
{)rol),d)l\ ctuinol lie iinscr.indilcd m tlic s.mic \\ci\ 

A simple ox.miplo. tlio Ict.linolo^iCcd .idviiiKjjs 
\\lu(di lici\o (Mi.d)l(Ml lh(> .steel (,oniple\es ot K.isl 
(iln(,.i^o ,ind (]ar\ to nnn.nn ellicient .md pr(Mln(.ti\e 
liiron^li llie vctiis. h,i\(; li.id .i l.iscmahn^ side; effect 
Tlie snn)^ generated Ironi these mdls Ills seeded sni- 
In. lent pre(,ipit.ition to ri.inse a .striking nn.re.jse 
Ml r.iinldll in some portions ol iiortliein Indmn.i 
II tliis ';oiiil)in.ition of snio^. clond. .nid r.nni.dl is 
(.onsid(;ved iindesirni)l(; 1)\ tlie loc.d rcisuhnils. ,is 1 
lndie\(; i( is. the sohitioii to th(; prolileni does not 
lie witli th(? tc'chnolojji.sts n\ U.S. Steel Hie sohition 
lirs with the ^ener.dists, in (his ci.se tlie (,itixens ol 
tin; ,ir(M. wiin niiiv or m,i\ not w.i^e the (,i\h, diid 
political att.icks n(M;(;s.Scjr\ to reverse a lon^-teini 
trend 

4n 
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I his IS nol lo Sii\ (hill ihe jjenius sj)ccialisl 
not hti\e tin immense imp.K.t on the course ol \\('sl- 
ern civ lii/tilion, But hu h<is (o ix; <i sjxM.iaiisI oi sikJi 
consiimnidle skill (htU he iiiis in a niajoi ^<i]) in 
man s know led^je. or puis lo>j(;lh(jr puices u hnJi 
prtnioiis >»(Mi(!r.ilions hav(j b(;en kicking around ioi 
cenluri(\s. uilhout Ihe skill lo make lh«* pieces li( 
Darwin was such a sj)e(;ialist. 

Ain6riC3n G03lS Ameru.an aspirations in Ihis cenlurx ^on(Mall\. and 
since World War II j)arlicularl\ . have been in terms 
of mat(;rial ^oals. These >»oals ha\e l)e(m winning 
a war. reducing un(?mplo\ mtMit IkHou p(?r(:(?nt. 
pultinj^ a man on Ihn moon. ^ichic\in>» a >»i(>ss na- 
tional product uf one trillion dollars. \\ipin>^ out 
illiterac\ land ' diphtheria, and buiidin^^ a national 
sNStcm of limited access hi>»h\\ays. These >»oals. 
because of their nature, have been accomplished b\ 
specialists, who thercbx lend to be ^jlorified Al- 
though the astronauts, lor example, are re^jarded as 
national heroes, it not genuine folk heroes, if th(j\ 
were to enj^aj^e in debate at this conf(;ren(x\ the\ 
would emerj^e as relatively pedestrian fij^urcs. 

The satisfaction-level attainment of Amt^ricans 
IS Tallin^. |! make; no af)olo^\ for creating a i)hon\ 
compound noun because it conv(;\s what I am lr\in>j 
to say,) Compared to his jjrandfather. the av(jra>jo 
American adult now has a lar^cjt j»ap IxMween what 
he has achieved and what he thinks he mi>jhl rea- 
sonably achieve or conceivably be (;ntitl(Ml to 

We S(;(; no prospect of improv(;m(;nl in this re- 
j»ard. One reason for this can be attributed to our 
extraordinary communications system, which (en- 
ables an individual to be aware ol practicalK 
everythinj^ that j»oes on in th(.' world An important 
side effect of television, as an (jxampb,. is that 
while younj^ p(;ople toda\ are vastK morcj and 
belter informed than were thcnr par(;nts at the same 
aj^o, they're also vastK more dissatisfied. This is 
b(;cause they are aware of so man\ more thinj^s that 
are wronji with the v\orld, and of so man\ thing's 
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uln..h th,.v uoul.l l.k.. ,„ h....... l.ul ..pp..n.„ilv ,...„. 

nol h<i\i?. 

This m (urn. h.,.s !,.„| |„„h ^.,„„| .,„,| |,.„| 
••"•■■'-■I I he «oo,l ,.ff,.,;l has l,e.-n an .n..r.-as.n>. ,hs- 
sa(isla,;l,„n „n ihr pari ol Am..n,:ans al,.,ut 

Iho slale of Ihe !,o,k pnl.t,,.. ihe eeontmn, an.l (he 
.^nMronmenl Uul. on ihe olher han.l. ihe same 
>o,.n>. people, in ihe mas.s, l,„l more partieularh Ih.- 
OSS inlell.^enl an.l molivale.l, are far more auare ol 
ho hea..l.:„|, rich. >.|orif,e,l people of (he uorl.l 
than (hev uere before, and (h,s auareness has m- 
<:rea.setl (heir .lis.sadsfachon Thi.s ,s (he .sadslar- 
lion-at<ainmen( >.ap of which 1 spoke 

1 therefore si.,i«es( (h.,( (I) ,f (echnolojjieal 
■Mlvances conlinue (o make il hkeK (hat our na- 
'onal finals u.ll he mea.sure.l ,n ma(enal.s(.e (orms 
I-) It mos( of our c.dzens condnue (o he auare ol 
Ihe ,iap helueen uhal (he> are and uha( (hev mi^.h( 
'<-•. anti ,f man> more people continue to' .le.sire 
oehan>.e (he .sy.s(em, vvhe(her ,.ra,lualK or ra.licaiu' 
men ue will h.ive an enormous prohlc-n, for which 
leisure ma\ furni.sh a sisnifican( answer. 

In (alkin,. ahou( leisure I am talkm,. ahout (he ,,ual- 
'l> "1 life I re«ar,l it as axiomad.; (ha( (he deveh.,.- 
nienl of more lei.sure time ,.uaran(ees an imnrovl- 

'h<' 'H > of life \o ahernadve (ime- 

Nses in(o which a person is profjramme.l cm he as 
.l..-s.ral,le to him as (he free-(,me opdons a.s.soeia(e,l 
uKh lei.sure, Lei.sure implies an ah.sence of pre.s- 
sure-. Le-i.sure ha.s never 4,een a s^nm^m for recrea- 
lion, and (his is e.spedally (rue (oda\, 

Programmed Time The pre.ssure on individuals to use (heir lime has 
m.:reas.n,.|> channele.l what mifjhl once have heen 
called /eisure lime into profirammed time l-„r in- 
•sliince, a ma)or ohjection vvhich manv people make 
l<> a erui.se ship is Ihe erui.se director lie sees to i- 
Ihal what has heen regarded Iradilionalh as a 
pf-Tiod of leisure with jjood food and plenl\' of .sail 



Leisure 
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,nr IxM oinrs <i k.ih'idosc.cjM' ol k trnii'^, s.k k 
r.K.rs. moN His. Irtcs. sh(irc tups lr( tiin's, 

.111(1 sr)(.Mlr/j n>i 1 hcsi* .M.tnilMis (.in hr 

(.If.irK r(?>:.inh»(l as rrMiMtion. I»ul ImkIIn .is 
sjjrc It IS this ()i>i,mi/<Hl r<;(-r<Mlion lo,;tiiM' oi (,i iiisrs 
u hi(.h lirn os niiiin propli* w lio >i«'nmnrl\ 

(:r<u <> n'ltix.ilinn 

Fr66 Tims Vrtu^ Umr !s *»ss«*nh.il lo .iin mr.imn^iliil (hsi^jissinn 
!>t Insure \\\ iirr. Ihik! I m<Mn .) [)Cn(Kl ol hrnc to 
wliK.h .1 [)(MS(in b.is opli(»ns Wilhonl options tlirn* 
(.an no Irisnrr in ihc i,is! 25 > «Mrs, option tinir 
has gradual l> shrunk. \\ hilo op[)nrt unities lor 
(:r<;alion hiiv<; (:orrespon(hn^l\ int;r<;ase<l 'I'his ia<.tor 
has several roots: (1) Ihii Am<;ri(,an rarnn's 
fr<M^ limo has incrrMscd luM.ausi' of shorten* u(U'kiii>i 
hours and hi^hor \\a^«'s. {2\ greater nioliiliU has 
mcrcasiMl his ^<!o^raphi(,al options, and {'A] iidvorlis- 
in^ has lirou^ht to his att<;ntion a liir^d numljor of 
recrciilional possilidihes 

lU d<!finition. ofition.s l)rou^ht to people in a 
commercial waN. involving ihe expendilnre ol lar^^e 
sums ol mone\, (.,innot include Ihe option ol leisuie 
l)ecaus(; leisure; involves more tlian oplH)ns amon^^ 
specilK, find pro>ir,imnie(l aclivilies, MosI important, 
it m\ol\es llie t)plion lo do whot v\e loolishK call 
"nothin^i.** A child, in tin unthinking ua\. ma\ al 
limos reseni the fil)senc(; of programming The litle 
of <i l)ook populfir a feu wMrs ti^i) has meaning: 
here ' Whfjre Did You Go'^ " "Oui." "Whol Ihd You 
Do?" "iVothin^^ " A child may coni[)lani thai he; has 
nolhin^i to do. Hut once a child in our sociel\ 
reaches adulthood and is sul)jecle(l to a vari(M\ of 
pr (assures, he no lon^^er complains fil)oul having 
nothin>> to do 

Xh concept of leisure as inchidin^i Ihe option 
of (lom>^ nothinj4 is suhjoct lo limilation. Those 
who havii no capiicitv for scdf-slimulation or sell- 
amus(;menl will tilwMVs compl«iin aliout havin^i nolh- 
in>,' lo do. A man whose lif(! hiis been wrapixul up in 
his jol) and in duties lo his famiK is «i poor us(jr 
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<>1 hiisurc time .md <j d.i i^icr ous (..indidah' lor 
liivnuint I'h<! ConiniilhM. on A^m^ o| ihr Amcru.in 
Mrdi(..d Assocuihon nu.ewiHv ruporlcd Ihal men 
who M'lirr dip sooner ih.in (.onijjd rahh- pens who 
do iv){ irhrc Amony Ihcisc who ivUrr. sonir h.i\r 
no .dliMiidturs rhc\ h.ivr nr\<M h.id hohhics. or 
^•njo\cd hooks or [)l.!\cd sjjoils. .md cin iinhmih'd 
dicl ol in.H.liMU IS stuhiivinj- .ind ph\sh.ill\ (hmi.i.u- 

On Ihr oHkm h.md ihr in.in who (.onlinucs lo 
lo his oil:(.(; hc\on(i iiorm.d irtiiomrni d^^t;. <«\<mi 
thou^^h his r<;sponsd)di!ujs in.i\ ho inmiin.d. is .il 
l**c>sl slinndcilrd h\ si^-hls, sounds, and lhou>»hls 
which would proh.ihK nol rd.u h hiin jt home He 
has .1 senso (;f [jiirfjosc. his mind umlinucjs lo ofj- 
t-Tcile in an orderl\ ua>. ho >.tils rnort^ <ix«mcisp. and 
h\ es lon^^er. 

His sn(,(,oss m a^-m)- is tjcoauso ol iho lad (hat 
ho has exorcised an ophon Uoro lh(j same man 
compollod to )H) lo an ollioo unlil a^-o 80. his lilo 
si)an would .dmosi cortcuniv ht; shorionod If his 
mi^n lo Iho olhoo roprosonis Iho oxejrcaso ol cUi 
c)|)lion which ma> ho \ariod t)\ his occasionalK 
playin)- ^-oll. Irshin)-. working- in his ^-ardcm. or road- 
in^ ,11 hom(\ so much Iho hoHor lor his (.hanc.os ol 
roscslin)^ son/iiP and (hath 



Leisure in a I como now lo a considoranon of how loisuro ma\ 
Materialistic ^x'^-onK? mcroasin^-lv imfiorlanl in a socioK in which 
Society ^^^^^ >^l«'»l<*<i in malorlahslit, 

Icjrms. Tho >iroalor iho numhor of (iro^-rammod 
ofilions [)rosonl(id lo .i [Kjrson in his work or ro- 
c:r(jaiion. Ih(i moro im[)orlanl lo him is his "do 
nofhin>^ " hmo, I sa\ ihis for Iwo reasons. Firsl. tho 
limo-usajJo opiions chosen h\ (ho pcjrson onliroK on 
his own. wilhoul oulward [irtjssnrcj. aro lik(d\ lo 
result in .i more true use of his loisuro lime. S(;c()nd. 
such "do nolhin>i" lime is likolv to ho used moro 
fruilfuH\ rather than hjssso. 

At first ^-lanco. one mi>^hl holi(»\'o that whcm an 
individual is channolod into l]o\ Scout work, sufi- 
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port of a Red Fedlher agency, or lobbNing pro bono 
publico, the j^realesl increment of ^ood to sociol\ 
Will result I serioush doubt that this is true toda\ 
Motivated people will pursue these activities an\- 
v\ay. It is the unproj^rammed time, that is likeh to 
be used in ways which will ultimately benefit all of 
us, 

I am thinkin)^ of such disparities as reading for 
pleasure, contomplatinj^ nature, and indulj^in^^ in 
a bit of self-analysis or thouj'htful consideration 
of family relationships, I think that John Muir and 
Stephen Mather, like Thoreau and Rousseau before 
them, came to a sense of urgency and mission only 
after \on^ periods of leisurely contemplation of 
the joys and beauties of nature. Today, ihe number 
of people who have fouj'ht for conserv-ilion. for 
instance, is so small that they've been compelled 
during the past 4D years to travel at a frenzied pace 
to preserve what litlle is left of the wilderness. 
If the numbers of these people were suhstantialh 
increased, the battles would be won more fre- 
quently and more easih . 

I suggest that reading for pleasure (by which 
I mean momentary satisfaction without message 
abhorption) may have significant value in relaxation 
and stabilization of the pressured individual There 
is. so far as I am aware, no magazine of general 
circulation todav. as an example, which can be com- 
pared to the Saturday Evening Post or Collier's 
of the 1930s, whose fiction was generally well-writ- 
ten and wholly without message. In fact, there ap- 
pears to be no current fiction whatever that does 
not either have a message, or cater to a current 
compulsive interest, or both. 



Planning a So. to talk about planning for leisure is. in this 
FaV0rabl6 L6iSUr6 discussion, an internal contradiction. If it's really 
Climate P'^""^^* '^"^ leisure. But there is something we 



Leisure is the best of all possessions. 



' Socrates 
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can do We can plan to increase the likelihood of 
those conditions occurring which make leisure pos- 
sible We can plan a favorable climale for leisure 
I should like now to turn to this matter 

If. as Margaret Mead h;re recenlh suggesl(Kl, 
change is taking place al an unprecedented rale, 
leisure lime is all that much more important. Ps\- 
chologists and psychiatrists have explained to us that 
sudden and radical changes in the continuum of life 
and its several programs cause both (hsorientalion 
and anomie. 

Our society is highly organized in a communit\ 
sense and shows no prospect of substantial change. 
We therefore must assume that the aclivilios which 
are calculated lo make the availability of leisure 
to individuals more likely will be carried on with- 
in Ihe framework of our present societ\ - h;ghl\ 
urbanized, very mobile, with nearl\ instant com- 
munication. How can we get awa\ from these anti- 
environmental forces? 

Leisure and Some years ago I began an evening radio talk show in 
Tourism Seattle When I first went on the air, in 19H4. fev\ 
calls dealt with environmental problems By Ihe 
time I went off the air. late in 19H9, no calegorv 
of callers had increased so sfb.slantialK as those 
concerned with environment. 

As a booster for Ihe Pugel Sound Basin. I went 
through the following stages First. I began to have 
reservations about an indiscriminate solicitation of 
commerce and industrx to move to Western Wash- 
ington Second. I began to think that the expendi- 
ture of the taxpavers' mone\ to encourage move- 
ment of industry might be undesirable. Third, I con- 
cluded that residents in the Puget Sound area should 
do whatever they possibK could lo discourage the 
migration of business to Western Washington 
Fourth. I began lo lobliy the governor, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Economic Development, and 
other groups in an effort lo persuade them to ceasf? 
using public funds for encouraging commerce and 
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intlustr\ to settle in the dre.i, I-mdiiy, I concludiul 
(hat lh(! tourist dollar. trdditioruill\ thoujjht to \ni 
the most desirable, should not bo sought 

lourism and leisure ha* u a direct relationshif) 
RtH.rtjational {)p|)ortunities aie reduced b\ the «id- 
\(!nl ol lar^e numbers of p(!0[)bj This principle ap- 
jilies to almost e\eT\ kind of (!n\ ironm(;nl. includ- 
ing the central cit\. in which it should be possible 
lor a person to rtdax and contemplate! th<i simple 
thin>^s which ma\ ^i\e him pleasure -a bird, a 
branch, or the sun. 

The mcr(!ase in smo>i. which pla^iK's man\ 
cities, is (br(!ctl\ related to the increase in popula- 
lion, and works to the disadvanta^ie ol (n'er\ mem- 
ber of the population. Rou^hU the same tbin^i is 
true of water (^ualitx. 'Vhr. impact ol air and w iter 
pollution on such sourc(Js oi pleasure as cit\ tretjs 
IS alwcus ne>^ative and is bein^ increasin^K felt, 
it therefore follows that the inhabitants ol areas 
where the opportunit\ lor pleasant uses of leisure 
slill e.Msts, should activeh discourage the adv(!nt 
ol more people. 

I'rom these b(diefs I have thought, alon^ with 
others, of an er>»ani7ation which mi^iht work lo 
achieve these j^oals. 

Lesser Seattle 

The orjjanizdtion is Lesser Seattle, which is distinc- 
tive in one respect at least — it really doesn't exist. 
But the important point is that what started out as 
half-joking conversation has led to a kind of exis- 
tence of the organization in the minds of [)eopl<» 
which has turned out lo have substantial leverage, 
it has caused a number of influential citizens in the 
greater Seattle area, part of the Piiget Sound Basin, 
to think in terms of a new set of vahuis. It has bid 
relatively directK to the actual organiZtdion. and 1 
believe incorporation, of b(!sser bos Ang(!l(»s. Its ulti- 
mate purpose, and only reason for continuation, is to 
(jnhance and promote? the pos,sibility of the existence 
of leisure. 
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Its jioiils m(Ju(ic (Iisf.om.t^itTiuMil ol inirni- 
^Mdlion U) ihtj >^rL'iM(M' vStMllI*; ,\vr.a, noii-solK.iIcilKm 
ol louiism. >iiiLTiIl«i Wiirlare d^^cunsl IrcfWciXs, suh- 
sl.uiluil incrcMst; n tnii; [)I«inlin^s diui sniccil iirhan 
o[)«m space's. [)r«'s«;r\«ilion oi a IhijirA Soi nd iviv\ 
s\sl«?m m hull ol' an\ (.ross-Sound I)ri(I>!(!, and oilier 
similar ohjuclu es 

Its ultimaltj ^oiil IS lo [)rt;s<jr\<; and create an 
almos[)here in which kMsur«; nia\ he cnjoxcd I 
r«Miis<! to sa\ that loisuru is to Ix; "ex^irciscd" or 
"used" hecdusf; Ihese words su>i>i<;sl pro^rdniminji 
and organization This is <»xa(:ll\ wluit \\v don't 
wiinl LtMsure should, in lh(; first instance, lie [las- 
si\«;, and associated wilh such words as (|uiel. 
[)('ace, and ease The fact I hat Irom this kind ol 
milieu ma\ come a decision lo do somethin^i phxsi- 
call\ strenuous, or perhaps momenlariK e\en men- 
ially strenuous, does nol relate the enjo\ ment 
of this leisure lo any kind of pro^^rammed activitx 

The milieu in which o[)[)ortunities for Uusurt; 
preseni Ihemselves .must he (.ultivated, VVhelher this 
can be done l)\ an\ lornialK or^»anr/ed l)od\ is 
douhtlul But the Mtilit\ of an or^^anizalion such as 
Lesser Seattle is demonstrable in that Ihe ill-de- 
lined aura about i» lU^j^ests a slowing down, a reduc- 
tion in the pace of rej^ional de\ elopnienl. a look 
backwards, and a desire for less or^aniz.ilion 

There is a messaj^e here -to con\e\ lo others, 
in a lovv-ke\ed wa\. lhal we want less ralher tli«m 
more of many things, including [leople We don't 
want a larger population (Ihis involves birth control) 
We don't want a lar^»er po[)ulalion in a [larlicular 
area of the counlrv which may be lhou^»hl altractive 
(Ihis involv(JS the discoura^»emenl of mi^»ration). We 
don't v\ant more and faster transporlalion (Ihis in- 
volves ever\thin^» from discoura^un^ freewav con- 
siruction lo resisting Ihe engroachirieni of ski- 
mobile and tote-^oat trails in wild areas) We don'l 
vvani more business orj^anizalion (this involves 
reducin^» Ihe activitv of and Ihe funds available to 
chambers of commerce, industrial councils, and 
similar orj^anizations). We don'l wani more tourists 
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{this m\()l\c.s Miltin>; hack iht* hinds cUciiLihlc t(i 
ioCiii. n>>2ionai. and state tourist promotion hurodusl 

To thi; extent that this sort ol «i(:ti\it\ ma\ txp- 
pear to ho tMXontnc. an<l ro>;rcssi\ o, it's h(;sl (h)n(» 
h\ in(hvi(hials r.ilh*jr than (,omniitt(?os, h\ ad hot 
(:ommitl(H?s r»ilh(ir than h\ mcorporatod oi^jaiii/a- 
lions. and h\ priv«!te or^janr/ations ralhor lh<in puh- 
h(. ho(hes. It repr-jsonts a niassl\o oliort at (h*(.oin- 
prcssion and iil (hn (dopin^j a now oiithiok that main- 
tains that not onl\ is projiross not to he (jcpialod 
with 'more" or "more? often" or ''hi>;>i<M\" hut that 
ver\ often such terms should he rc>;«ir(h!d «is pejora- 
tive in their imphcations 

I (h) not attempt to deal in this p«ipor with ef- 
forts to turn hack tho ch)ck or to restore a lime 
when p(;oplo enjoved the simpie phjasurcjs of the 
communit\ ciuh and the Sunday picnic with nei>!h- 
bors. Those time options .ire presnmahK j»one for- 
(jver. 

However, ue ma\ still extract from the 24 hours 
in our da\ a sli>ihtl\ larjier increment in which we 
may cn)o\ leisure*. I beli<?ve that the existen(;e' ol 
such increments is not a matter of in':reasin>! re- 
crealioial options or >ji\m>j more to the favored 
leisure class, hut rather of prolectinj^ Western man 
a>!ainst ma.ssive di.sorientation and anomu; h\ help- 
ing! him to relate more clos<d\ and more often to his 
natural surrounding's. The challenjio lies in pro>jram- 
minj^ the nonpro>;ram and or>2anizinj^ the nonor- 
>!anization. There will he no start in this direction 
except in the context of j^reater dependence on 
natural environme»nt .md le.ss on man-made p«ira- 
phernalia. 
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I am pleased to react to Mr Clark's [)a|)er because 
(I) ! once insisted to a PhD committee that I was 
a ^eneralisl. and ^ol into serious trouble o\er that 
insistence and (2) Seattle was m\ fa\onte cil\ in 
all this world when I s[)ent the academic \ear If)HO- 
I9BI there at the Universilv of Washington \o mat- 
ter how hard I looked. ever\ where .\ithin the cit\ 
and on its outskirts. I couk'n't find an\lhin^ that f 
would call a slum or a prospect that didn't j)lease 
P^'en Skid Road was a source of enjoyment because 
It was the Skid Road, the nii>^inal one Irom wliich 
all oth ers took their name. 

That was nine \ears a>?o. and I am told that if 
I returned now 1 should no lon.Mer enjo\ Seattle 
Greater Seattle is much greater now The freew'a\ 
that was even then ahuildin^ is now linish(3d and 
I am told It's awful. I love freewa\s and would b(; 
unhap[)y if this particular one did have this effect. 
f3ut I am no! so sure that it would make me unhapp\ 
if I should see it because; I do love freewa\s and am 
willing 10 [)ut u[) with a lol more from thc«m than 
[)eople who do not 

I think that hei » is a |)omt that is not noticed 
often enough b\ |)eof)le whose hearts are in th(; ri^ht 
f)lace. When Mr. Clark sa\'s that h(; wants a f.fjsser 
Seattle instead of a (]re..ter one. I applaud. Mis 
f)osition coin-ides with m\ |)rejudice When ho sa\s 
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lhal the tourist dollar isn't all lha! wondtirful and 
that we would probabK be bellcir oil without it. I 
am moved lo shout hosannas because I am in the 
position of bein>^ accounted a «ipecialist in tourism, 
and on balance I hate tourism, for m\self and for 
the areas that tourists invade, Aj'am I am speaking 
from prejudice and I ask Mr Clark to acknov\ledj^c; 
that he, too. is speakin^^ from prejudice. Whether 
# we .igree with one another makes no nevermind. We 

must both buttress our positions with facts, rij^orous 
analysis, and insights. 

My idea of leisure (I wanted lo say "my idea of 
the best way to spend m\ lesiure time." but Mr, 
Clark won't let me) is to swin^ in my hammock in 
my own backyard, in iho heart of Toronto, and read, 
or watch the clouds scud amon;^ the tr letops, or 
quarrel with a squirrel who is popping just-barely- 
nihbled-into-pearlets onto my bald head, or sleep 
I used to like going on canoe tups with m\ sons 
whei. they were very young, and the best part of a 
canoe trip is when you are lugging 100 pounds ol 
canoe plus assorted knapsacks over a (la\-lon^i 
portage, preferably hilK and unmarked, so that 
\ou can understand how the primcival Indian could 
lollovv a trail that wasn't a trail. The actual experi- 
enc'» especialK when the black flies of northern 
Ontario are at work, is as miserable as any knov\n 
lo man. That too. was to me quintessenlialh lei- 
sure. If Mr, Clark will not accept it as biich for 
himself, does he really think he has a right lo 
impose his non-acceptance u|)on me'** 

The field of leisure is simply not the; proper 
place for the self-recognized generalist or la\man. 
It is complex, and I am persuaded that no specialist 
would be obtuse enough to claim that he has mas- 
tered it, or is even on the way to mastering it. 

What I am d [irecaling is the i'mpos/(jon of stan- 
dards. All of us have standards. Most of us present 
[irobabh have quite similar standards across a 
broad spectrum, of prejudices since VvC come from 
similar moulds. We are mind-oriented and it there- 
fore almost follows that we are nature-oriented. 
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Almost, bu( no( quite, I give you Buckminster 
Fuller. Bucky is as mind-orien(ed us dnyone uin 
possibly be- famously so. And Bucky does love lo 
spend (he summer months in the isolation of the 
family island off the coast of Maine But for the 
rest of the year he is the most [)eripatelic human 
beinji who ever hved-in Europe on Tuesday, 
North Americc. on Wednesda\, Asia on Thursda\. 
and South America on Frida\ He thrives on this 
life. It IS s[)ent almost entirely in cities, and il is 
spent entirely, in his own estimation, in a natural 
environment. For Bucky nothing? is artificial. Man is 
part of nature, and anythinji made h\ man is l)\ ex- 
tension a part of nature 

If you reflect upon it, it makes sense. I think 
particularly ot Bucky's hexa^jons. If he burlds a 
house of hexagons, we call it an artifact, an arti- 
ficial structure, because it is man-made. But the 
bee, too. makes its house out of hexagons. Do ue 
regard the beehive as an\ thing other than a pari 
of nafure'' And if the beehive. wh\ not DuckN s 
Bubble:' And if Bucky's Bubble, wh\ not the Sea- 
gram Building'' And if the Seagram Building, vvh\ 
not the steel mills at Gary or a spaghetti-junction 
interchange? I myself love all these artifacts, except 
the steel mills, as much as I love mv favorite water- 
fall. I particularly love spaghetti junctions, es- 
pecially when they are made u[) of those unbeliev- 
a[)ly thin curves of concrete soaring across Ki lanes 
of roadway. I am told I should hate them, that the\ 
vva.ste scarce land, disrupt neighborhoods, ensmog 
the city's air, and allow [xiople to move fast who 
perhaps shouldn't be moving at all. 

I am al.sa tulri to lo\e the Georg<> VVa,shington 
Bridge, or was told to love it before that second 
deck was built. I did love (he bridge-still do-and 
for the .same reasons as I love spaghetti junctions. 
Not because I was told to. but because the> gi\e 
my aesthetic sense as much .satisfaction as any- 
thing can give it and because they celebrate th(j 
ingenuity of the human mind in a way few other 
things can 
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I ana hd|)p\ to go along with Mr. Clark on Lesser 
Seattle. I would be most unhappx to go along with 
a!i\bo(l\ who wanted a Lesser Toronto I li\ed in 
Lesser Toronto, and I now live in Greater Toronto, 
and believe me, Greater is better People did not 
love Toronto 25 years ago Man\ do now because 
it IS such a vital, splendid place to live. Jane Jacobs 
Visited Greater Toronto a few \ears ago, and liked 
it so much that she has come to lue there \ov\ she 
wants to turn it into Lesser Toronto, and I am un- 
happy. What IS good for Seattle is not nc':essard\ 
good for Toronto. If Mr Clark succeeds, it Aill bo 
marvelous for his cit\ if those who think as he 
does succeed in Toronto, that cit\ will suffer. 

In Toronto it is becoming increasingly possible 
to enjoy my kind of leisure, which Mr. Clark would 
probably refuse to dignif\ b\ the name of "leisure." 
In 25 minutes I can drivt from my home to that of a 
friend 20 miles awa\ only because I can use the 
maligned expressways. Tcan pla\ billiards there, or 
go with him to the squash courts 5 miles still farther 
away and get tired and ver\ happy after a strenuous 
spread throughout the city, and enjo\ our leisure 
in the form of eating superlative food. We can drive 
on superb highways to the ski areas 90 miles away 
in IVj hours, and return home the same day, thor- 
oughly recreated. We can do all sorts of other 
marvelous things we could not have done 25 \ears 
ago because the facilities were not there, or we 
could not afford them, or we didn't have the time 
to reach them conveniently. 

We can 'so relax, commune with nature, hike 
on unspoiled trails, or ride bic\ cles. horses, or 
those awful snowmobiles. In a word, we have a 
fantastic mixture, and each of us can do things that 
the other would not be caught dead doing. But 
neither of us ha's the right, or even lri(;s. to tell 
the other \ hat he should be doing. We must be con- 
cerned about the quality of our environment. Of 
course it is deteriorating in some respects, in some 
areas. But to the greatest extent possible we should 
leave each other alone and give each other the right 
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to li\o and enjo\ leisii ro linio l)\ our o\\ n sliin- 
(Icirds If wo lik(i ^ollllI(lc^ we should ho allowtHl 
lo hii\ti il. but nol cit a silo whero d lol ot othor 
[)(M)|)lo >jol lo>!olher because tho\ hko crowds 

*rhp crowds are Iho reason that Ix'sser Toronto 
IS now Greater Toronto. There are two milbon of 
us. Wo have come from Western Europe (wo are 
prouci of huvin>i one of the largest Itabun popula- 
tions in the v\orld| and from Kaslern Europe. China. 
Japan, and dozens of other countries, and wti b\e in 
harmon\. We pioneered a s\stem of jjovernment 1() 
years aj^o that is still the env\ of other cities 
We do have oui fi>ihls. but lhe\ are >»oo(l fights — 
about adequate housinj^ for the poor, about the 
ri>ihts and \vron>js of urban freewa\ s — and. if .ii\- 
thinjj. they add t(> the vibranc\ of life. V^'liatever 
the meunin^j ot ' quality of life.** I gue^^ mast of us 
consider our lives as bein^jof a pret*;. hi>»h qualit\. 

Still I am woiried I have ^eon an ecolo>»isl for 
30 years. lon>j before mo*^^: people knew what ihe 
word meant. I ha\e Iv-on an active conservaUonist 
for 25 \ears. and have fou>»ht a>»ainsl what I thou^jht 
of as impropr. land uses for 20 years The jalopy I 
rode in those antediluvian daxs has not turned into 
a br<nilwa>»on. and v\henever I find m\sell on a 
bai:dwa>»on. I have the slronj^esl urpe in >»et off I 

the feelms that once ever\bod\ starts sayin^j (he 
san e thin>». e\erybody*s bound to ^vA it wron>». Peo- 
ple see the obvious ^oods and the obvious ills and 
magnif\ them, while the hidden ones, which ma\ he 
far more important, remain unrecognized 

That is also wh\ I am less happy about the role 
of the >ieneralist than I once was *rhe Uritish civil 
service once prided itself in that it was the haven 
of generalists No more. The British have since dis- 
covered that it IS useful to empiON people who are 
so committed lo a subject that the\ have tried in 
learn ever\thin>» about it that they possibh could 

I end with the words of that most specialized of 
>ieiieralisls m our field. Marion Claw son. "Why 
must we talk in the same >?eneralities, repeat the 
same ideas. ..while sayinj^ so little that is now?** 
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I his IS the son „f pnf),;r Ih.il ,s ..luavs mv |.l.,...sur,- 
I'l/I all Im, seldom m\ |.rivil,..«o. to rovi.-u. Ii ,on- 
I.Hns more than one illiimin..lm« insight inio .1 maior 
man-environmeni problem of lo(la\ . 

I would like to compliment Mr. (;|.,rk for Ins 
';o«enl ,iuestionin« of our modern K'..d-notions of 
Jjrouth and progress, and most importantlv the 
i<lea of equating the tno. The concept of .piestioninu 
«nnMh. especiallv population «routh. has h.-en 
.iround for some time, and Mr Clark has l.oth stated 
lhat cMse well and extended it to a .|uestionin« of 
«rowlh in many other areas that affect man s en- 
vironment, such as indu.str>. freewavs. an.l other 
iirl.an "artifacts." and even the hitherto nearlv 
sacred to,.it; of tourism The .sooner ue reinforce 
Ihe Idea thai tiuantity does not nece.s.sarih impiv 
Miidlilv to a decree that is tran.slated into individual 
.iclmn on a cumulative and ma.ssive .scale. Ihe heller 
off ue will he One could «o even further and su«- 
«est that unle.ss there is a marked chan«e with re- 
spect to mas.s-a)n.sciousness of lhe.se prc-cepts ue 
VMll pass the point of no return into ol.livion of 
lile and .societ\ as we know it today. 

Mr. Clark has a key point in his identificatien 
of leLsure as an aspect central to our IhinkiuK an.l 
.uMions uith res,.ecl to growth quality and .|uantitv. 
After all, what is Ihe point of our life lo<la\. of our 
•society and its economic and .social or«anizations 
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and aclivilies? If it is to provide a hi^h quality of 
life for individuals. separalel\ and collectiveU. 
how do we define quality? "True leisure" is prob- 
ably central in our definition. How unfortunate, 
then, that we are still defining leisure by a "remain- 
dering" process — I.e.. leisure is the absence of pres- 
sure, the freedom from the obligation to work- 
rather than defining leisure in positive terms. 1 
must not, however, be harsh on Mr. Clark for not 
doing so because generalists since Aristotle hav(3 
tried and been unsuccessful in this res{)ect. 

Mr. Clark is correct in rejecting leisure as a 
synonym for recreation. It is much more than that. I 
like to view recreation, as normall\ defined, as being 
a subset of leisure. Leisure is not merely a slot of 
free time. This concept often leads to the trap that 
more leisure time is a meL:,ure of more leisure, and 
IS therefore a good thing. The traj) consists of mea- 
suring quantitative entities by qualitative values. 
Emphasis must be placed on the quality of the lei- 
sure experience, perhaps on its intensity or depth 
in terms of psychic energy levels rather than upon 
its duration Surely we can all think of occasions 
when we were "at leisure.** but where 15 minutes of 
an intense experience had a higher qualitative effect 
on our psychic or even physical being than 15 hours 
of some other sort of experience. Leisure is a state 
of being, not a period of time. 

This leads me to another line of thoight. along 
much of which I disagree with Mr. Clark. While his 
definition of leisure early in the paper was suffi- 
ciently broad, later on it seemed to contrast dras- 
tically to the point where communing with nature 
and with one's own inner thoughts seemed to be the 
only actions accepted by the author as true lei.suro. 
I do not believe this. Also, the redefinition I just 
referred to seemed to lead Mr. Clark to the conclu- 
sion that all manifestations of high human density 
are always irretrievably bad and should be abolished. 
Again. I do not believe it. 

What I do believe in is diversity. If we define 
leisure as a state of being during which one's psychic 
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balleries are recharjjed. presumably such a stale can 
be deemed lo exist (1| whenever the in(b\idual is 
engaged in an activiiy lhat contributes lo self-actuali- 
zalion or (2) whenever he fills an esteem need or a 
psychic safety need thai is in excess of what tho 
individual feels compelled to fill b\ reason of his 
personality and position in ihe social matrix. Leisure 
IS not jusi lurniij; off from society and turnin>j on lo 
nature. 

Since man is a social animal, he must achieve al 
least part of his self-actualization in the social 
sphere For certain people at cerlain times and in 
certain ways. densit\ is a good Ihin^^. Who uanis to 
be alone in a discotheque, a shoppinj' plaza, or in 
Times Square? The problem is. density musi not be 
the onlv option. The urban landscape should offer 
places of low social interaction as well as hi^^h: 
places where nature, if not wilderness, are approxi- 
mated reasonably well, in addition to those where 
the *drlifacl dominates. All loo often, modern cilie«' 
don't do this and we call them monotonous. What 
we need is an environment where leisure can not 
only exist but find diverse expression. I a^ree with 
Mr. Clark that we cannot plan for leisure, but I think 
we can plan for diversity, or at the very least, plan 
not lo extinguish it. 

Therefore. I must disaj^ree with much of what 
Mr. Clark says about tourism. I look upon tourism as 
an element of social diversity which has two aspects: 
the tourist himself and the area in which he tours. 
Since not everybody lives in a region rich in natural 
and social diversity, should those who do exclude 
others? True, rampant tourism can be undesirable 
for the tourist and Ihe tourist area, but surely this is 
a problem in planning for diversity. Can we not ar- 
ranj^e our natural and social leisure opportunities ♦o 
provide enouj^h choice so that no one option becomes 
overloaded and thereby detrimental? 

On the point of lourism being a desirable and 
sometimes essential element of social diversitv in a 
tourist area, let us contcmplale for a moment the 
monotony and boredom, the anti-leisure quality, if 
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>ou liko, of specific cases. Would Piccadill) Circus 
be more than a wide spot in the road if only Lon- 
doners were present? Would the New York theatre 
district survive on solely New York patronajie;^ I 
think not. Studies of "nomadic * 'eisure. such as 
ciimpinj^, have shown that meeting new people is 
just as important in psychic benefits as seeing; new 
places, and even more important than en)o\in>{ 
nature. 

In comin)^ to jjrips with leisure, there appears to 
be two broad areas where social institutions havo 
dealt With the problem from opposite ends of a spec- 
trum. On one hand, there has been an approach to 
leisure through outdoor recreation, usually on the 
base of rural natural resources. On the other hand, 
there has been an approach to leisure throu>jh com- 
munity programs and organization sports and crafts, 
often as an extension of education. In the middle, the 
concept of diverse amenity of the urban and re>?ional 
environment seems to have fallen through. 

On the outdoor recreation side, we have stronji 
institutions to conserve and manage natural re- 
sources of land, water, forest and national and 
state parks and forests. On the program recreation 
side, we have schools, sports associations. YMCAs. 
and other worthy groups. In the middle, we have 
very little. Often there is a city or regional park 
planning agency, but it may suffer varying degrees 
of remoteness from program planners and/or tirban 
or state planners. Often planning agencies have con- 
fined their thinking to such things as open space 
standards instead of digging down to the more funda- 
mental question of ' opportunity standards." This 
notion encompasses not only quantity of open space 
but also its quality, content (for example, what can 
people do in it?|. and availability to people in spatial 
and temporal terms. 

W^e need to e.stablish a framework for the anal\ - 
sis of leisure environments on a broad regional basis, 
such as a state, and consider all leisure as its basis. 
The framework would provide for the analysis of all 
leisure needs, ranging from the people and program 
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al one end. to opportiinitios to satisf\ non-projjram 
leisure needs in rejjions, to those that satisfy tourist 
needs, whether these involve rural natural resources 
or the social resources of another urh in area. 

Dr. Wolfe and I are currently v\orkin>j with th(? 
>jovernment of Ontario and the firm ol Keiles. Peat. 
Marvvick and Compan\ to devise such a framework 
for a plannint? simulation model for Ontario. Canada 
As system anahsts. we have been insistent on identi- 
fyin)j all parts of the total svstem We start with peo- 
ple s psychic and social needs, consider their expres- 
sion in terms of overt activities (or non-activities) in 
leisure periods of various len>ilhs. assess the ran>ie 
of opporlunitv sets that provide outlets for this ex- 
pression, and combine this with the necessar\ spatial 
interactions involved. We hope eventualh to be able 
to show what kind of diversity will benefit the s\s- 
lem. and how urban re>iions can provide a lar>jer 
share of the opportunity sets. It i.s- both a fascinatm>? 
and a horrifyinj^ job It is fascinalin>j l)ecause v%e are 
intensely interested in the leisure system, It is hor- 
rifyinji on two counts: (1) because of (he system's 
complexity and the unknown and probably unknow- 
able behavior of certain portions of it and (2) be- 
cause of the prospects of both environmental and 
social ruin if some sort of success in plannm>i for 
natural eco-system survival and the ps\«:hic survival 
of man does not occur. 
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As ii rulher passive member of Ihe Sierra Cluh, I Imd 
much of Mr. Chirk s discussion \v,r\ appealing' per- 
sonally. Lesser Seallle charmin^^. and down with all 
hallvhoo. Asa sociolo^Msl. however. I lind his cause- 
as is true wilh miin> others I hke-eliie and narrow 
Mr. Cliirk is nol talking' ahoul Ihe Western world, not 
oven the modern European part of (he Western 
world, and not even ahoul all of Ihe people in the 
IJniled States 

There are other causes I like which are political- 
l> conflicting^. The first cause involves the Chicanos 
of Visaha, California and Mineral Kin^i. a ^Mjvern- 
menl-owned. natural area in northern California. 
Preserving Mineral Kin^i is a fine ecolo^Mcal cause. 
The Chicanos. hov\ever. are disadvanta^H'd and see 
in the development of -Mineral Kin^« a major unpre- 
cedented opportunit\ for ^>roup advancement Does 
one advocate the ecolo^^ncal or the minont\ cause-* 
Another cause centers on the small farmers ol 
northern New Mexico and the conservationi.^ fs of the 
Forest Service. The conserx ationists in this area 
have taken awa\ increasing' acrea^^'e of ^.^razin^i land 
from the small farmers and have converted the land 
into recreation areas (including,' areas for ^,'ra/in^^ 
riding horses for tourists). IJoos it reall\ come as a 
surprise that the addition of insult to injurv has lead 
some of the farmers to mo\ e to Alhucpierque to flood 
(ho lulxir market and urban services with lluur ()rob- 
l(jms>-lMit ecolo^»v is served! 

«7 
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These examples cledrK demonslriile lh»il some 
worthy causes are incompatible with other worthy 
causes This incompatibility is exacerbated bv Mr 
Clark's parochial concerns, which seem to be limited 
to Seattle. 

There is a profound truth in charj^es th»it Ameri- 
ca's cultural protest leaders aro 'new isolationists " 
There is a rather delij^htful illiance of the left and 
right extremists, who have left the rest of the inter- 
national community to itself to promote Lesser 
Seattles, New Yorks. .ind Los An^^eleses. and who 
prefer to forg' t dese^^re^^ation and oth'»r crucuil 
problems to do their own thinji. I only wish it would 
work. I don't think we will ever know whether it will 
or not. 

Leisure is too >?reat a problem for those without 
choice to be leisured or not. We must desi^^n for pop- 
ulations whose leisure is forced upon them by |ob- 
market problems. These include the unemployed 
youn>4 people and the unemplo\ed old people. En- 
hancing and developin)^ opportunities for voluntaris- 
tic, unstructured uses of the environment should be 
our first priority Then we must start thinking? about 
those whose free time is of their own makm>^, and of 
helping them optimize their leisure, 

Mr. Clark spoke of unstructured versus program- 
med leisure time — the former as leisure and the 
latter as recreation. Unstructured free time does not 
necessarily lead to the benefits Mr (]lark talked 
about. I'or some people, structured free time is en- 
joyable. For others, however, it can be personally 
and socially very negative and lead to social waste 
(and. in extreme cases, even to suicide). People who 
are negatively affectc?d by unslruclured leisure lime 
need to be pushed out of the structured leisure bag 

I also find little plausibility in Mr. Clark's notion 
that Americans are enjoying life less (are ihey'-*) be- 
cause of an increasing? gap between aspinition and 
attainment. Even if this wore so. dissatisfaction is far 
from hvAn^ socially negative. A few years ago. the 
situation for blacks in the Deep South was such that 
it bred despair. The same was also true for \\u) Ch'\- 
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canos ol soulhern Texas. thai Ihe asp'raljons for 
Ihese groups have be^un lo rise, their despair has 
been replaced by discontent. Vet, I belnne that dis- 
content IS preferable to despair Do.spair is the total 
abandonment of aspiiations v\hilo discontent pro- 
sa^es social change 




Gabriel Fackre 
Lanvtislvt, Pennsy/\'(inj(i 

One of ihe ironies m Ihe massive lileralure on lei- 
sure IS ihe painful, suealy earnestness wilh which 
the in(juiry is execuled. Deadpan philosophers deliv- 
er fineb -honed arj^umenls and carefullv docu- 
mented lomes on pla^ fulne.fS. Planners preach vvilh 
distended forehead veins on how we musi hiarn to 
enjoy ourselves. 

Sure, we need responsible research aboul this 
excilmjj new fronlier. FJul there ou>jhl lo be some 
connection belvveeii Ihe messa>je and ihe medium. 
The comments thai follow will be offered leisurely, 
with Ihe aci.t;ii' on imaj^inalion« lh(>' pla\ of ideas, 
even a btlle story-lellm>j. Some sa\' this is the wa\ 
serious subjects ou>jhl lo be treated. Phvsicisl Ian 
Barbour speaks about ima>;inalion and speculation 
as crilical components of tht; scientific method. So- 
cial reformer Ernst Bloch ruminates on the impor- 
tance of (la\ dreaming as a wa\ of calling into (]ues- 
tion the status (|uo. Merman Kahn and his future- 
oriented resoarcbers brainstorm in theii ihink-tanks 
about the Not Yet. Does it have to !)e acided that cre- 
ative mind-blowinjj can onh j^o on when some solid 
nourishment in id 'as and nard data is ftMl into the 
exercise? 

The reflections that follow on the ethics of work 
and leisure are rooted in the thinkin>j and doinjj of 
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sonu? oi lliL' ^icinls in iho lujld - Hiii/m^a, (]r.i/ia. 
I'h?[)im". (>ontti 'l"hf\ tr\ to hook in with (he All'ion- 
terjMK.fs Ih.il n.i\(! pr(M:i!(I(!(l Ihis one. .mil k(M?|) in 
touch with the liloi'titiire ihtit pl.inniT.s .uc HMihn.u- 
ior L»\tiin|)l(?. thi* n*n\ Journal of l.^'isur** ilrsccjrch 
{UihhshtMl h\ (hi; Xdtioiidl RccrfMtion find t\iik Asso- 
(.i.ition — find Iht; kind of Ironlhne «'\j)('nincnt.ition 
[)l.tnn(!rs tU*? t'li^ti^cd in — lianiuT l).i\ .it Ihc (a\i(. 
(,('ntt»r Ntdll in I.os An^(!l(?.s 

DBfinitiOnS Whoh; hooks tire uiitttm on th*? nuMinn^ ol hMsurt? 

\Vi! shtill list? free (jme tis .1 (hjscnplu e woid .ind 
leisure as a normative one. Kree time is (Hs':retion.ir\ 
tin1(^ fivaihihh' through fret* (.hoict; lor iis(> h\ Iht^ 
hr)d\. mind, and/or spirit when not td)sorh(;d h\ ein- 
plovment or the* e\*!(.iilion of such othtjr ne(.<'ss«ir> 
funt:tions as ealinjj. sleeping, housework. (!tc. It 
should he noted, however, that sometimes ihtjre is 
free lime for the mind or spirit (!\'(!n vvh(?n Iht; hod> 
is occupied with other piirs-uits. is iv. travel to v\ork. 
shopping, or eatmj^ 

/.eisure* is tht; r^jstorativt?. creative usii of frtre 
time. I,(Msur(? is th*; (mohlemcnl of the discr(!lionar\ 
VVh(;n free lime is utilized so thtit |)(?rsonal. social, 
and natural values accrue, thtm it htjcomes hnsiire 
VVh.it thos(! values are we shall [)resenti\ (jxploie 

In commenting on de Grazia s paper, (njor^e 
(^tindilis h(dpfull\ isolates three functions of l(Msiir(,> 
r(;laxtition. (!ntertainm(!nt. and development We list? 
this trinity h(!re. adding a few nuances Reloxutjon 
we understand to me.m rtjst. the slowing ilown of the 
self's motor, the ministration to f.ili^iu! KnU;rfajn- 
nient v\e interpret as play. Play is the suspension of 
the husiness of living to do somcJthin^ 'just for the 
fun of it." It can bt^ solit.irv . such as slamp-coll(!c!in^, 
or communal, such as plavin^ a ioothfdl ^fime It can 
involve th(; body as in a race. lh(» mind as m a cross- 
word puzzle, or iho spirit as in a f(jstival. r(;li;'ious or 
secular De\'e/opmen' is a cr(;aliv(! use of free time 
which, while not ^(;ared to th(; n(;c(;ssiti(;s of lift;, is 
devoted to (jxpandin^ vistas. p(;rsona' and social. It's 
what happens when an individual cultivates liis 
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Lilcnl drlislK, tiilonl or usrs ihis jiill in <i siMllniK'nt 
house or tor the (,(>irl)r<ih<)n oi the utx ii<is t[i<> Piiii- 
tcin (:r<;pt into ihv, mmm^t siuu.tntn oi Ivisiirr mi uiii 
(.oncoplion ol (lo\ <'lo|)m<*nl''' To honor l(Msnn' <in(l (o 
stiii^^lc tor its ri^ht to \u). iind no! in(.lii(l(! its piM- 
posuc dimension is to [n<ik(; Ussnrc; dnd hedonism 
s\non\mous 'Vhv\ cire not l.(Msiire is the molh<;r of 
[)ohti(,s <m(l (;duc;<ilion <is \\ (dl <is ot pl<i\ <)nd ( ( ntern- 
|)l«ilion. «is FKJfjer seeks l{) shou 

Faces Along First (v(;ntr<d to the ethi(,<d tpiestion is the (;ff(M.t of <ni ide<i 
Street stnictnre on {X'rsons In [jurstnl of <i leisure ethic, 
th(;r(;fore. <md in lint; with (h(; im<i>{m<ition-oriented 
m(!lhod()loji\ for which we h<iv<' opted, let's f*ikt; <t 
lri[) down iht; m.iin stre(;l ol <in Ameri(<m commii- 
nil\. Mill i'own. IJ S.A We S(?l(;(:t <i workin>» diss 
comniunitx tor sevfjptd re.ison.s Th*; problems we 
fcict; shovv here vividK. for one h'or iinother. th< 
worker iind his tiimiK reprosont the leisure m<isse.s 
which a new elhic must fm.ilK reiich. And tor <in- 
oth(;r. It's <i sector of sociel\ that this writer knows 
<i litth; l)(;tter than some others 

As v\o arri\(; <ii I'irst otreet and (jr*int A\enue. 
we find Sam — "Turkex *' S<im to his fri mkIs from (he 
old countr\ —sitting v\ilh his pensioner cronies at 
their (l<iil\ hauni on the sid(;w<ilk Ixmch under (he 
hank clock. The old mon art^ not [)la\in>^ cards toda\ 
or vxatchinji the miniskirts on thtnr v\*i\ to v\ork. The 
word Is out thai the Redevelopment Authorit\ plans 
havt; hetjn voted on .ind Ih.il "lh<;\** are ^loin^i to raze 
the l)<ink and rearrange ihe downtown map. 

"Wh.it's ^onna ha^ipen te Hills c*in(h store 
where W(rv(> bought our [)ap(;r.4 all our lift; and 
[)la\(;(l the numlxirs**' Thev jionna ^cA rid of our 
bench, too. I betcha. Parkini^ lots all over th(j plact;. 
Pfjople rushifig around all Ov(ir the place. The br;i> 
boys [)ush us out of th(; mill, ncnv thev h us off 
the street. VVhalaya ^onna do'*'" 

Sam s wife died y(.<irs «i^o and he's b<;en living 
with one of his sons it» a si/i irban housin>4 develoj)- 
menl. lb? ^oes downtown (;ver\ morning on Ihe bus 
because; h(j feels like a fi^th v. h<;<d tiround \hr house 



Because his whole life had been his job at the mill 
with no time or incbnation for hobbies, he clin^is to 
the fraj^ments of past rcalit\ that he can piece to- 
gether from the comradeship with his retired fellow 
workers. In addition to reminiscing^ at the bench and 
bar. he watches television (when his grandchildren 
or son and dauj'hter-in-law aren't >ilued to their pro- 
)irams). roads the obituaries, and visits an old friend 
in the hospital. "Xow what's in store for meT' he 
VNonders. ' The kids aren't go\n^ to want me under- 
foot. Off to the old folks home?" 

We meet our next steel city citizen. Steve. Cum- 
ing out of the >ias station on the corner. He's r!»shin« 
home to gei ready for the 3 to 11 p.m. shift at the mill 
But hasn't he been pumpinjj gas at Howdy s Esso all 
morninj^? Ri>iht. that's his second job. Steve moon- 
bj^hts 20 hours a week to earn enough extra mone\ 
to send his son to collej^e. He sa\s he doesn l want 
his son to work in the blast furnace all his life as he 
^(1. Then too, a little exira cash never hurt an\one. 
Steves existence is the daily trek from job to job. 
interspersed now and then with a late-nij^ht beer 
'■X while slumped in front of a late-ni^^ht movie on TV 
Yes. there's that hunting? trip with the ^uys on the 
openinj^ day of deer season and .he evoninjj off with 
his wife at the shoppinjj center, but all that's on the 
marjjins. Life is work. What else? 

Look, there j^oes Mabel, dashing* across tbe street 
ri>jht in front of a car. She must be headed for the 
lod>»e hall, where there's a bi>» **do" toni>»ht. As 

Leisure, then, is the time when men can be at their 
best, making it possible for them to make the rest 
of their day as excellent as possible, not by enabl- 
ing one to work with more zest or efficiency, but by 
enabling one to give a new value and perhaps a new 
obfective to whatever is done. Th^ good life is a 
life in which a rich leisure gives direction and mean- 
ing to all else we do. 

-Paul Weiss, Sterling Professor of Philosophy, 

Yale University 
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"queen * she'll have to see if the seatin>; is alri>iht for 
the quests and if the menus are ready. With all her 
children in school now, Mabel is bored just sitting 
around the house with nothin>i to do. Sh« had plans 
to help at the hospital as a nurses' aid. but thai didn't 
materialize because there just wasn't enough time. 
There were lodj^e responsibilities. Monda\ <it the 
hairdressers. Tuesdd\ ni>iht binpo. VVerines(la\ card 
parties, etc. Mabel's husband sometimes wonders 
whether her activities a:ld up to an\ thin>j as he bab\- 
sits ni>!ht after ni>iht. Last week he put a little poem 
on her mirror: 

Busy An Kpjf(j/>h 

Hrrp /j#»s a poor woman who was alwax s busy 

.Shp l}ttlonf>Pil to (#»n clubs that rrndrrrd hrr di//\ 

Read Hrovvnin^? and Downing. W hitman and Dt Vnt'*, 

SfTvod at church suppf:rs. shonr at luncheons and tras 

Colit'd and Kod( trifid brtd^!,*' and canasta 

Was prt'SidPMt of Ihe Cudd and chairman of thv fii'sta 

Uvr chddren shr saw onh oner in awhile 

//er husband sif^ncd checks and trwd hard to smdr 

Onr- thy on hvr schedule she found an hour fhal iva^ free 

The shock was Km gnvK and she died instunth 

.\nor)\ inous 

Duke is a 19-year-old high school dropout. His 
laughter booms through the doOi- of Andx's where 
he's playing a liveU game of pool with the boys. 
Duke has been laid off at the mill for thro(! months 
now because of th(; scarcil\ of ord(?r.s and b*M:ansc 
he's third helper on the open hearth with alino.sl nn 
seniority. He spends time hanging around at And\ 's. 
chewing the rag with Steve at the gas station, work- 
ing on his '(H Ford, cruising ihiough town at night 
picking up .some girls, and now and (hen driving to 
the countr\ for a game of **chick(!n " with the gang 
He knows that the cops have been watching And\ s 
lately looking for the stuff stolen f.om the jeweir\ 
store, and for the "acid " being sold at »he high school. 
They haven't gt)t a thing on him. though -\ el. 

Thike thinks the jmlice wotild like to nail him 
anywa\ on general principle. He heard a couple of 
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them Uilkin>i to a do\\ntov\n m(;rrhant on thr <:ornor 
last weak about the freeloaders" when he ami his 
mother wert; on the v\a\ to the v\elfare office to >iel 
their check. It seems to Duke as if bein^j out of work 
IS the worst sin you could commit Sometimes Duke 
even he.i?ins to despise himself when he's off work. 

Each of these individuals hjs "free " time but 
litdc or no leisure. Why? There is a \illain in the 
piece. He's old Mr Work-Worth, bo n 400 \ears a>io 
when the Protestant ethic married the spint of cap- 
italism. We see him in the life st>le of a Sam who 
has :iever knonn any'hin>i meanin>jful but his work 
He pops op i. the blueprin'cS for the new downtown 
complex that desi>ins out of existence Sam s bench. 
cand\ storoWand friends. s;;ndin>i him back to an in- 
hospitable suluJriiia to end up in next \ ear s obiluarx 
Our culprit surfac(j$ in an econom\ that .nakes Steve 
moonlight to send ^is son lo collejje. and lets him 
numb his fati>iue in a ^rade C 2 a m movie. He 
chanMes costume to meet us in iVhibel s fren/ied free 
time and in Duke s enforced "free" time. To cap it 
off. we hear the echoes of his vr)ice iit the corner 
conversation that whispers. VVorkless is worthless. " 
as Duke passes b\ . 

While a new technolojjy h is spilled us into an- 
other era. Mr. Work-Worth has not yet had the >jrace 
to realize that he s had it. He continues to dominate 
the scene as if nothin>j had happened since lohn Cal- 
vin wrote his Institutes. Hut let s watch for a misstep 
as we haul Work-Worth before the new leisure s bar 
judj^ment. We arc not talking onl\ about an atti- 
tude rooted in a new-secubirized (^alvinist ideolo)^>. 
This attitude hs crystallized into an environmenJ of 
steel and concrete structures as well as c onomic, 
politi':al. and social structures. Work-Wcrth most n"t 
only be routed on ihe attitudinal front, his control of 
these structures must be pried loose. A work world 
that forces Steve to moonli>jht and throws Duke into 
the streets is also part of the problem of le»«-uro. And 
.so is a pla> world that offers nothing but a parking 
lot to the pensioner, mediocre TV fare to the ex- 
hausted, and a fantasy qoeenship to the bored. 
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rhfj muhiple frunt.s nn which the hjisure .stnijivl** 
has to h<? ua>:e(l su>j>;»i>.t lhal the ahoniinj* alh.iiKf' 
l)c;tu«;en ethicists and plannirrs is a n>;ht nicj\c.-Xhi; 
ethid.st.s an? h«?>iinnin>: to r<?ahzo th.U rvr-n thi* most 
.scintillating^ ideas, if not rmhoduMi in structure's, cut 
very little ice. Yon ca miot persuade |)eo|;le to kick 
the uork hahit and ]oin the leisure eia without pro- 
vidin)^ a phvsical environment in which free time 
can he transformed :ntf) leisure?. K\en if von succeed 
in yettin>{ pleasant parks. carefulU contoured land- 
scapes, and c*?lel)riitiv(? citv scapes. Ste\ e and Duke 
can t appreciate them if Iheir hodies and minJs are 
wracked with exhaustion or despair bec.iuse of work 
patterns. Structures are ver\ much matters of ethics 
Meanwhile planners are realizing; that the he^l 
laid plans can he frustrated h> the wiles of Work- 
Worth. Tht?> increasm^iU are ch.illen>!in)» wha! Max 
Lerner calls in America As C/vifizatmn " the U?ch- 
niclan mentality. * l)\ mterpretin>j th(;ir role as 
chan>je agents. The recent AlP Task Force Restate- 
ment of AIP >joals and ohjectives will be welcomed 
h\ many working on urban issues, (ioal I is: " A^res- 
sively lead in social chon^^e — Assume a>»>»resjiive 
leadership in achievin>» societal chan)»e leadm>i to 
the solution of urban problems." 

Interlaced wilh the old technolo>»\ was a work ethic 
that served and sanctioned industrial culture for cc?n- 
turies. As an accelera!in>: nc?w technohijjx opensMip 
expanses of discretionary time (free and forced), we 
must find a ^uide to take us over horizons onl\ dimK 
perceived. What are the qualifications of «i Leisun- 
Worlh that must replace Work-Worth? 

Let's start with basics. What is life for? What i.s 
leisure for? There are certain motifs, ideas, even 
words that capture the ima>iination. speak to the 
deepest needs, and .sum up the finest .sensibili'ies of 
a >{eneration. Shalom is one of those ideas and v\ords 
Whether it appears in a IJ\ speech, un a medallion, 
in a papal pronouncement, or in an airline ad. it 
strikes deep chords rf hope and aspiration in the 
modern soul. Shalom is the heatinu of swords into 



From Vtork-Worth 
to Leisure-Worth 
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{)lnu>;lishfir(>s. the* h<Mlin>! of IxxIk^s <in(l minds It is 
piUlin^! to>2(Mher whii! is torn in scli and socmMn. na- 
ture find hislor\ . It is \\ hist inak(*s iHiinan lif(> luiiTifin. 
naluro's lile niitiiral. and th(* di\mc lilt.' duiiK*. And 

shall maintain here (h.M it is tlx; (|ualit\ that 
transforms Iree lime into leisure 

Leisure then is shalomed discrctionarx time. 
Let's st;e how this idea fits into our pr<diiriinar\ tri- 
partite formulation. Kela\«ition is tlit; knillin>2 to- 
}*ethcr of the |)h\sieal and emotional (:lea\fi}*es thai 
express themselves in fati>»ue. What is shatt<!r(!il is 
moved toward wholeness when relaxation is possible. 

Pla> is also food for the starving hou\ and so(.i- 
et\. according to Muixin)«a. It is an in}*riMlient in inil- 
lures that keeps them sane Wh\ ? Men need a «.ertain 
point in their lives which is not controlled 1)\ prajj- 
matics. where the\ do not ask how this (.ontrihules 
(o the business of secu iH}* food, elothin)^. anti shtdter. 
In these preserves we cultivate a certain nonchalanct; 
toward the rat race. Our focus is on doinjj .somethin>» 
nonproductive for its own sake* Doth lluixinj^a iind 
Pieper note the slrikin>j similaril\ and historic con- 
nection between play and worship. Both teach us to 
treat relativ thinjis relaliveU. Ijoth are instruments 
of a shalom which knits up Ibe raveled sleevifs (»f 
care which sleep and relaxation cannot touch. 

Playfulness also c«in make bearabb; and ev(>n 
exhilarating the sounds and si}*hts of the urban 
worbi. as Corita has dc* mo n si rated in hf^r [)op art. A 
play that rearranges the environment so that can 
probe its deeper mea i ^ or smile and lau)«h with it. 
unites us with our worbi. and is thercsfort* shalom. 

Development is a shalom cate)»ory becvu.sij it 
seeks to clo.ie the >^ap between potf;ntiality and ac- 
tualit\. ard also between actual it\ and ideal it\ Does 
the self have a musical bent.' Developme nt is leisun; 
that brin>;s it to be. Does societ\ have black-white. 
youn^-ol(* alienations that sunder it? Development 
is leisure oriented to reconciliation. Is nature .shred- 
ded by foul factory air. conlaminateil .sIriMms. deva.s- 
lated forests? Ecolo>jica! developrrenl is lei.siirc used 
to heal a polluted environmcn:. 
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I.ciMin;. Ihcrrlcjiu. is uortliliil cius(; il riii- 
l)o(li<;s and lacihtcihis sh.ilom in its ihn ,? Iiiriclions oi 
nilcixation, pNi). and (lev(;l()[)m(;nt. M.'t l(?t iis tr\ to 
r(?liM(M)iirl<Msiir(M!tlii(. (i\cn liirtlicT I he Iniihrsi kind 
ol leisure is lli.iJ which exercises what is !ini(juel\ 
human in the inlenjsts ol shalom. Hie (|ualil> lhal 
makes man man. ihe capacilv thai dislin^iiish<;s 
him uilhin the natural order is his ireedom Man (.a.i 
take charjie (j1 his own lile. Wn can cho ise. sei/r his 
own future. The lil^o of man is human. Ihercdor to 
the (le>iree that man exercise's ihe cai)acit\ oi self- 
determination, and to th<' decree that his inshtulions 
leave him maneuverinji room to excircis*- it. One of 
th(.' current slru^^les in our societ\ is th(.' sur^(? lor- 
uard of the VLP- (Ver> l.iltle Persons) to claim their 
humanit> from li e VIPs. The >oun«, the |)of)r, the 
black, so lon^ submerjied In political, educational, 
and social .nitocracies now ri.se to claim their "sa\" 
in thinjjs, their n^hl to have a \oice in their own 
destin>. To participc^'e is lo be a man 

it is th(» same ^ ;th IcMsure. Participate leisur(i 
humanize.;. When . .self climbs down from the 
spc'ctatons perch in i .. jirandsland to b(? a "plaxer," 
^(.•nuine phiv happens. When devcdopmeni !n\olves. 
and particularK when it invcdves in the? interests of 
men taking noio char>i(; of their own lives, the liu- 
man level of leisure rises. 

If leisure is ^ood, and a participative shalom is 
its pohjsuir, how can Ihe worlds of Sam, Steve. 
Mabel, and Duke be rtstyled and redirected in li>jhl 
of these vahu;s? 

New Attitudes and vSam s leisur*? probbim is not faliKiK;. allhouvh it was 
Environments for «I"rin« his former 12-hour, n-day workweek. He needs 
First otreet convinced of the importance of leisure. Per- 

CitizenS ""'-^ ^'^^ Sams-lo-como with whom 

this can be done adequately, and durin>^ the work 
years themselves. Society must provide them with 
an ideolo^^y of leisure that meets them m Ihe news- 
pa|)er editorial, from the pulpit, and on the si bway 
billboard. As the hours decline at work. Ihe saobali- 
c;al becomes wides|)read in the factorv. thc» .entire- 



menl aj^e drops, mdjs»r\, in cooperation with piihlu: 
and other pri\ate agencies, must provide th<; n<;u 
Sains with leisuro counselors who will help them 
exorcise the demon of Work-Worth 

All this sounds like a low priorit\ luxur\ m a 
society with so many clamorinj' needs. But one thinks 
of the pensioners who are not as fortunate as Sam to 
be sitting under the bank clock, the thousands who 
die shortly after retirement because the\ have noth- 
ing more to live for. The Hutschneker studies and 
similar data strongly suggest that deterioration and 
death are correlates of retirement because the will 
to live is tied to society's definition of worth: work 
The commitment to a new ethic of leisuro and its im- 
plementation through counseling and communica- 
tion ma\ be life and death matters for ihe aged. 

What about an environment for the living Sams 
commensurate with the needed new attitude toward 
leisure? Sam needs to pla\. Playing mccins moro 
than checkers under the bank clock. He nec»ds to 
play with ideas, the passing parade, with the sun. 
sk\. and trees, with ihe color, sounds, and smell of 
the cit\. Me needs to "Coritize" his surroundings. To 
do that he needs the materials and the setting It 
can't be done in a parking lot. and it won't be done 
if he is evicted from his urban home. He must be 
where the action is, and where he can i)e with tho. e 
with whom he can play the game. 

If the intimacy of the bank bench must fall under 
the wreckers' ball, can the rebuilders of center city 
make a playground for Sam? Ca*! it be re!)orn along- 
side the fourlain in »he new civic mall? In the ^ ir- 
dens of the new undercover shopping center throi)- 
bing with the life of all sorts and conditions of men? 
Will there be opportunity for Sam to visit his old 
cronies who occupy the retirement home or the con- 
valescent residence because they are within walking 
distance? Can he make it to the hospital, the library, 
and the church? Will he learn something in the pla\- 
gronnd about the natural f)eauty he never had time 
for on his three-shift schedule and the urban l>eaul\ 
he never noticed on his way lo work? (^an he get to 
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the yicirdens and the wdlks. and ha\e the rhancf to 
look up and around at the cil\ hon/ons without 
bHinjj asphyxiated or harrassed b\ a traffic flow that 
robs the most delightful and intimate settin>js of 
their beauty? 

So far we've been talkin>i about an environment 
that will serve and stretch Sam leisure-wise. For tr)o 
lon>i w : have assumed that all the a^ed need .iro the 
things we can give them Let them ai o "drj their 
thing ' for shalom' Let leisure be dev(;lo[)ment as 
well as play, the matching of SaTn's*ca[)abilities to 
social needs, a mating whose b\-produ(.t will be the 
satisfar^ion of having done so.nethmg to make the 
world c better place to live in. In fact, can we take 
the need Sam has to feel that he is i contributing 
member of societ\, unhook it fiom its factor\ work 
context, and hitch it to the en^.ne of social ser\ice? 
To do that we must put within ranj^e of his urban 
habitat opportunities for this kind of service Do we 
have a clue here in the public school programs v\here 
talents of senior citi/ens might be enlisted for tuter- 
ing in the mass educational facttines of loda\ in 
which there is very little staff time for tbe kind of 
personal care so desperateh needed'-' Hov\ man\ 
public and private agencie cculd use Sam to man 
the serving barricades! 

As we had to begin sevtMal st jps back from Sam's 
immediate environment, so too with Steve Leisure 
will only be marginal for him until some of his work 
problems are resolved. People who are concerntKi 
about leisur^i for the worker must interest themselves 
also in such matters as the grant and loan p'-ograms 
for oxllege students and wage contracts of factory 
employees. 

But Steve might just continue to spend all his 
spare time at Howdy's. not becaiist? he lacks the 
basics, but because he has entered the race of keep- 
ing up with the joneses. I'or this idolatry of the afflu- 
ent, before whose golden calf hhw collar workers are 
getting the means to bow today, there is only one 
cuie. a new set of vahuj priorities Shalom must un- 
seat the goddess-of-getting-ahead. 



Until Ihd! da\ comes, what can he done to dis- 
suade Steve from pursuinj^ Work-Worth and per- 
suade him to toliow Leisure-Uorlh-* For one. we can 
put a few sij^ns along the freeway and lure him a\\a\ 
from the traffic. OK. so he does have to come down- 
town to H )vvd\'s and to the null. 'Vha! assaults his 
mind as he rides the bus or decides to \\i Ik the river 
road, or his nostrds as he passes the dc^ks. or his 
eardrums as he goes through the shopping center or 
turns on his transistor? It does not have to be the 
drab, the sordid, the noxious, or the frenetic. Plan- 
ning could bring a.iout rest for the exhausted body 
and contemplation for the drained mind by the con- 
tours and (olors seen from the bus window, the de- 
signs that catch his eye in the ads within. It might 
replace the smeli of trash burning and river pollution 
with breathable air and the scent of trees How much 
could be done to replace the dissonance with a BBC 3 
option on the transistor or shopping center loud- 
speaker would be hard to say. Rut it would be worth 
a try. And while we're at it. we might take a leaf 
from British "telly * to improve our midnight horrors 

If we would try to clean our rivers, it would 
mean more than a pleasant scene on the vva\ to 
work. Steve would not have to wait for that yearly 
weekend trip to Canada to take his son fishing. It is 
interesting to speculate what read\ access to restful 
leisure opportunities might be to the generation gap 
and family unit\-not onl\ the fishing trip with the 
kids, but regular family outings in the park, and 
sports like skiing, made possible by a nearby ski run. 

What makes Mabel run'^ Labor-saving devices 
re^nase Niabel from grandmothers chores, but not 
u ideology. She still has to prove to herself that 
she IS doing her bit. justifying? her existence b\ 
"working ' feverishly at play. The opinion molders 
and new ethicisls have their job cut uul with the 
Mabels. 

Yet the rat race could be more than grand- 
motlier s influence. H might be that the physical and 
social environment is so profoundly unsatisfying 
that fligl t seems the only course. Urban sights and 
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sounds take Iheir tull on \l.ib(H. loo. U h\ can ! ihcirc 
h(! opportunities for >j(>nuine culturt; within casx 
reach of workers' families'' Fnr all the (lama>itj the 
old steel baron Carne>>l(3 did to his workers, he tried 
to make amends in the leisure sphere* b\ pro\idinv 
libraries. swimmin>j pools, club rooms, cla.sses. and 
communit\ ser\ice opportunities True, the workers 
were often too worn out and demoralized to take 
much advan!a>ie of this rich fare. But Mabtd's ex- 
haustion is self-inflicted, and could be otherwis(» 
with similar updated opportunities. 

Voluntar\ associations must also be blamed for 
Mabel's wear\in>i round of activities. The lod>!(?. 
club, and church need not be exerci.ses in nav(d- 
eazin^and trivia. They can offer purpo.seful d(Jvelop- 
ment They can provide Mabel with mind-stretchin)* 
activities and afford her v\a\s of serving her cit\ 
selflessK In our planning; context, it would mean 
that planners themselves will S(;ek out allies in their 
efforts at "a>;>iressive leadership in achievin>i socn?- 
tal change" amon^ Mabtd's volun(ar\ associations. I 
think of a town with a hundred Mabels, a few Sams. 
Steves, and others, such as colle>{e proft^ssors. 
community action projjram workers. semmar\ stu- 
dents, and planners, all of whom have banded to- 
>iether to start a local independent newspaf)er. When 
a county planner heads the task force responsible 
for writinj^ the paper s recreation column, and cm- 
lists Mabel to use her photographic talents to take 
pictures of the dump in the 7th vvarf^ that could be 
used for a playground, and the polKrted pond that 
children could use for fishinjj ..nd swimming, (hen 
leisure becomes participative 

Duke is a convenient tar>jet for .society's frustra- 
tions. Peopb; sa\. "Look, he hand's <iround the pool 
room with a lot of the same ilk. They're! all too la/A 
to ^et a job. They hav(j a fre(! rnUi at our (jxpcmse on 
our hard-earned tax mone\. Fhev re ail criminal 
types anyway, stealinji. taking dru^s. smashing? up 
innocent people on hi>ihwa\s/' 

The roots of Dukcj's problem, howc. er. .ire 
deeper than the simplistic moralism of the affluent 
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l'jifnr<.c(i <iis(,i ftiiiiiiii \ time is not tntilc tcii.iin 
lor ii crc.ituc spirit to «^inu lo thr dcuici' th«it Diikc 
IS liots.ini \\iish<;(l until tin* s.inds n\ unmiplnx ninit 
find k inh) tlir scii .i^.iin h\ <M.ononih. ti<h*s, he is 
liiirdK ii c.indid.itr lor <.r<Mtivc Icisiin* A(id to tli.il 
tli<; uni k-u(n til p[iilosnpli\ thiit vr<'<Ms Ditkr tioni 
p<i}><;s of his first ^r<ido r<Nid<;i lo IIk* siilk\ i.M.^* .if 
tin? uiK'nipldv MKMit ofli(,<; uiiuiow. <iii<l \oii not 
onl\ so(,i<d drftMt Init sidf-lwih', 

"IJtit It s his o\\ n f<itilt I h* s .1 di opotit ' 

i'horo h<in>2s a t<ilo. Il h<is to do with n<*u <*dn<.(i> 
tion.il insi>jhts th<it in<:r<Msin>!l\ un(i<Mst<in<l Dtikr <is 
(1 ptish*otit rathf^r ili.in <i (irop<nit, th<* \uJini o! <i 
(,<illous <in(i ol)sol<!t<! s\ stern. 

Thost; who <.<ir(; .ihotit <i fulfilling n(*v. h;isiir(* 
h<i\(; to l)(;>;m m thr r(.*(:<*ss(;s of th<* hum, in .soul and 
th<; strncturos oi society uhc^rt; th(; snrvi\al and 
)»ro\vth of the sr<;(is of h.Mstirt; .iro first drl«»rmim»d, 
\V«,» must chalUjnj!*! Uork-Worlh s control ol thr (d.iss- 
room. the mind of the unrmphn mtmt officer. <ind 
those whose; tax<.*.s rc*luctantl\ <in(i pemiriotisK fund 
them. We must <i.sk serious tpiestions <il)out the ^^rou- 
in^i reservoir of \otin>2 htimanit\ from the ghettos 
and mill towns. tirdappc*d an(i untr<iin(*d for work in 
a c\l)ernated a^e With the passin>2 of Work-Worth. 
thc»r(» must come; economic adjustments which se,e to 
tl that soci( t; does not p(?naii/e thos(* tor whom it 
cannot provide work, and in fact honors their di^'nitx 
l)\ overhanl(?(i W(dfar(? and assiir<?d income 

Will Duke have his problems solved h> plan- 
ners, churrhmen. and humanitarians, pitching* in to 
chanjjc» structures and ideoloji^ies? The\ will sureK 
help. But Duke himself IS a crucu il kev to his own 
healing. When he decides thai his humanity is bein>4 
threatened by his flotsam destiny, and when h(! 
determines that his children will not suff(;r the 
samc» fate, then lh(?re is hope. Thus. I3uke attacks his 
leisure closure at a critical point when be joins a 
welfare union to chall(!nji»e Work-Worth He does it 
a^ain when h(* and his n(!i^hbor slru^^le to improve 
the school system so that it will not produce another 
^(*n(*ration of |iusb-outs. 
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When \h\kii Ihnms his iMrlu.ipdlive and sh.ilom- 
in^i <.»ner^'n?s inio such <»h)|)menMl proft'cts \w will 
bo^'in !o «li.S(.()\er som<; hjiMin? I)\ -pnHliict ScUisf,i(.- 
tions. hir I)iik<? wo want intimafo iiowntouns. r*?*:- 
HMtional parks. an(l th<; HHC :\s Hut iinlil h<' is freed 
in soul an(i structure, thr'se will ho lik<? Carn<?)iie's 
woll-meant libraries For the planner the call cannot 
be clearer than that issued In the AlP task force, the 
call to "advocacx": working' for th<j poor and mi- 
nority jiroups at the local level ih/ou^'h the exercise 
of our professional function ** 

The Cost and Joy planners move closer to the ethical question in 
work and leisure, and become involved in activities 
such as advocac\. two observations come to the mind 
of this ethicisi and a>;italor. 

1. *rhin>is can >iet stick\ with the powers that be. I'm 
sure you can suppl\ examples of this from personal 
(ixperience-- prophets with honor, except in your 
own hometown. Take the case of (he planner who 
joinetl forces to balance the power of a monopoU 
press. One month later he >»o( fired. 

!n the short run, there will be resistance lo 
planners who move beyoncl the technician role to be 
•N)bb\ists for the future * (Herman Kahn). In the 
loiiji run. the\ will be vindicated, for their stni>»>{le 
for shalom will be seen as a fi>jht for the future it- 
self. 

2. It's a small slep from the prophet's courajze to the 
martyr's complex. If one moves in a variety of url)ap 
reform orbits, it soon becomes clear that each «roup 
think, it alone is shoulderinjj the burden. Sobrielx 
about what is aclualU happeninj^ comes when one 
looks around for his allies, finds them, tempers his 
messianrsm. and does ^ome shared pushin>j at doors 
that need to be downed. 

We take ourselves loo seriously in all our talk 
here about play. Mui/in^a shows concliisiveU that 
pla\ is the place where a culture .says. RcalU. now, 
aren't >ou wound up a little loo lijjht about the whole 
thinjjT' lie indicates how pla> and worshij) meet at 
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this point. ff'f!(lin>> tin* spirit with .1 f:frt«itii iiniu li«i- 
Itiiicf' tilMMit \\h«it )*nrs nil in the rush ol <l«iil\ ilf«iiis. 
iMch tiMiJim)* IIS tf) k(M*p s(M.niul«ir\ thing's smiinhir) 

Whdt S N6W? U** cuiihl .ippnitit:h this qin'stion rroin «i v«irii*l\ of 
aii>!h?s. 'I*h(; politition threat and the ccoln^iical revti- 
hition it i.s stirrin>» up are ohvionslx niassi/e lu-w fao 
rdn II tf|,.«f jp f isciission of hnsiirc «inil thi* <pi«ilit\ of 
hfr. Also n*?\v are the at.cirleralin^! h'isiire tini** ex- 
periments and niodeds. from the* ehiin.hx lhin>!s in 
m\ own orlnt to hiiinan poti^ntial nun eiiients. neu 
Hsiihms. f;>e. In iipdatiii)*. ho\\e*ver. i am >2oin>! tin- 
other riMite. tme thtit will e*iH:omptiss stmie of dit*si> 
issues Init do it 1)\ wa\ of a t> polo>.'\ of infhienees 
that will niiikf* their impart felt on an\ new hfisnn* 
fithie. 

Uefon; Li>in)* out a sideetiim of fort:i*s. moods, 
tind peoph; v\ho v\ill. and should. h«ivf* their effeet 
on our thinking* and aetin>* \ is-:i-\ is the qiialitx of 
lifir. I **ant to describe hrn!fl\ an ideolojjieal de\.el- 
opmirnt in m\ own discipline so \ on w ill know a litth* 
l»i!tter the framcrwork in which I make m\ com- 
ments, Mar*iti Mart\ . editor of the (^hrisfian Centurx. 
has termc'd .his idiMdo>!\ the lheoln^»v of plux. It is an 
c'ffort io elc» ati! the ' liidic * (>»ames-pla\ | eh'ments 
of life* to priorit\ in contc*inporar\ (Christianity. 
lma>!intition. ^xonder. rejoicin>!. ci?lel»ratiii>» these 
an* the* activiti es on which a prirminm is plact*d. 

The* roots ef a the'olo^x of phix >!o l)«ick fo |ohan 
llni/in)»a*s //orrjn /.udens. ti classic vxork lh«i) sec*s 
)itimc*s. including diplomtUA tind war. as the* basi* of 
culture. This (;on^c*pt of phi\ can lie Sf;i;ii in (Corita 
posters. nf*v\ art. >^uitar masses. ,ind litiir>«ic«il dances, 
as well as in the popular culture, or counter-culture, 
vxhich has Sf;e*n a I)ion\sian intrusion on ra(ion«il and 
piirposirfiil U irstern culture. 

With that explanation. I will now sketch what I 
S(M! to he the kind.s of |ic*oplf* who havi; madi* si^mifi- 
cant noises during! the past \c*ar «ind who must lie 
hc*ard 1»\ thosij cimcc*rni.*d about a li»isiiri! irlhic. I'heii 
I'll aitem|)t to sii)i,uest somi* implications that lhc*se 
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surf(i(.in>! sounds «ind si)2hts mijsht h«ivf* fur «in rthu. 
of shcilom in a timc! of homo ludims. 

The Futurists \ an\ m this confurcncf! h«i\(! hiMnl ot thr World 
]'uturo Sociotx iind its pulilic.ition. 77ir h'uiurisi. 
Soveral \iiiirs iijio M wds «i sho*!Strin); oporiition. 
\o\v. its sponsors, supportiirs. and mrmln.Ts run^^ir 
from llcrmiin Kjhn throii)2h (]lenn Sodlior)2 to Kohort 
Thf!ohidd and Daniel Movnihan. It is «i si)2n of thi* 
times- intordis(:iplinc4r\ exploration of the "not \et. ' 
They are the ones in whose think-tanks, lalioratories. 
and officej> the future is heinu anticipated, and to a 
si)>nifi(:ant d«*>>ree. desi>:ned. politicalU .ind techno- 
lo>!icallv. There are varieties of this new hreed. I saw 
them in action M a i:onfc*n;nc(! recently. Un hand 
were*: Herman Kahn who spins otit sc(*narios for the 
comin)2 decades (7he Year 2iHH), Macmillan. l!Hi7| 
with his collc>a)2ues at !he Hudson Research Institute: 
(Iharles Williams, aclinjj director of the President's 
\ational («oals Research staff: |ose I)el>>ado. a Vale 
ph\siolo)2ist workin)2 on the frontiers of electrode 
and chemical manipulation of the* brain \Ph\sical 
Conlrol of Ihe .Vfind. Harper A Row. l*MHi|: and |ohn 
McHale of the (>enter for late>!rative Studies in Hin>!- 
hamton. \ew* York (The Fulure of ihv Fulure. Hra/il- 
l(!r. 1<H9). The> were >iivin>4 off sijjnals as to where 
they thou>!ht we were headed, and asking how we 
can make the future halntahlc*. The futurists, lie thc*> 
theoreticians, politicians, or technician^. are ^oin>! 
to have a lot to do with .shapin)2 tomorrow's leisure 
and qualit\ of life. 

The VisiOn3rieS rhere were not man\ visionaries at the aforesaid 
conference, and those who were there the fu- 

turists a hard time. By visionaries I mean the new 
hreed descrihed in Rosxak's The Making of a Cnun- 
ler Cujfure (Douliledav Anchor. UH\U\ These are the 
dissenting \oun>! whose colorful rainhovx runs from 
the ps\chedelic and celehrativi*. throu>>h the con- 
tf*mplatiVf* and communal, to the soul-searchin>>. non- 
ideological elc*ments of thi* \ew Lirft. 1'he\ also in- 
clude* adult mentors and sympathizers who ran>>e 
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alun)j the same continuum, from Allen (iinsburjj ami 
Alan Watts, through Norman Brown and Paul (food- 
man to llerlxfrt Marci so. 

The visionaries \ .ofoundU distrust the fuUirists. 
alonys with their technocracy and raiioritd-empirii.al 
plottinys and plannin). Ii is their conviction that think- 
tank findin>!s have something to do with think-tank 
fundinyss. The visionaries believe that the Kstablish- 
ment and its intellectual prostitutes and cold'hlooded 
technicians are sick unto death. This conviction is 
bein>! implemented less by the radical politics of the 
1960s, and more b> optin>2 out of the old culture and 
experimenting instead with a new life-style, a vi- 
sionarv community, a counter-culture Its charac- 
teristics tend to be the reverse of inherited >»ivens: 
primitive. poverU-oriented. back-to-the-land trends 
versus urban-technical bli^sht and suburban afflu- 
ence: the mystical rather than the rational Eastern 
reli>!ion rather than Western reli>sion: the communal 
rather than the ru)i>!ed individual. Vou know the 
story, perhaps from your own children 

Although still a minoritv and subject to a take- 
over by a Madison Avenue world which is rather 
>;ood at putlin>; off just that, painlessly (note the latest 
clothin>; styles, advertisings )>immirks|. th(;se youn>> 
men who see visions and old men who dream dreams 
are raisin>! the questions, settings a stiff pace, form- 
in jj the future. They surely have somethings to teach 
us about leisure and the qualitv of life, whatever 
reservations one mijs;ht have about their life stvle. 

The Revolutionaries There is some resonance between the visionari(*s 
and the revolutionaries, but. a! the moment, not 
much. Ros'/ak excludes the black militant from the 
definition of counter-culture. Whether we are talking 
about Eldrid>;e Cleaver, or james Forman. or even 
fulian Bond, we have to do so with a more focused 
force, and a liberation a>;enda more intensely and 
narrowly defined than the visionary. When the cate- 
j^ory of revolutionary is stretcheil to include the. 
Third World (domestic. too-Chicano. Indian. Puerto 
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Ki(..in. A|ip.il.u:hian} as wrW as \hv siinit nl with <i 
Molotov cot.ktail ami ih(; i(i('fi!ii>!isl {anan hist. 
Marxisll. an? dtMlin^ w ilh s(iiiu'lliin>' num* Mian 
Aln)-Amt?ri(:an mililan^.N Tht- n'\ (iliilionan is >:rini. 
not (:(!l(H)r;ili\«' «allhoii^h. as An.hiu liar)ira\*!s sa\?.. 
ht! has soul as wtill as coul). Wr jirns t(i «j»nfrnni ih*- 
sick siruclnn's hrad on. not i?\nn:isf lh<'in with in- 
cantations or huihJ Utopian models on the margins 
of socifU. r.hc nnohitionaric:. ar*^ not. for Innv. 
>!oin>! to \v\ lijisiiro talkfirs cxchanyt- i<lcas about pla\ 
on ranches far removed from ihc fcrnu-nt Thv\ will 
hrin^ ferment into the corrals, as has oiciirred in 
the churches. \\her(! no national Conf^rrence escapes 
rt;voluti(mar\ presence and pressur<,.s. 

The Silent Majority since Part l was written, the sounds of silem:e ha\*- 
>!rown louder. Sam, Steve. Mabel *Jt al. (with the 
possible exception of Duke) an,' the 'for>»ott<'n Amer- 
icans* discovered In \eu'su'c»ek on OcUdier 
The\ have found Ih eir voice in the poll I leal arenii 
and everywhere else for that matter. Troubled mid- 
dle America does not like this updatinji. coninn iirsial 
invclvemcnt with the crises of our lime, and ludi- 
nobbin>j of its leadership with the three types men- 
tioned above. In fact. the\ do not hke the three l\pes 
at all. The siienl majoritx craves the '*>joo(l old da\s. ' 
not the uncertain future. The\ want to sta\ sober, not 
take dru>j trips or dream dreams. 'Y\u*\ like things <is 
lhe\ an.' and are horrified In the rhetoric of re\olii- 
tion. althou>»h nol averse to bu\in>j a >!un to make; 
sure it does not happen. The) aim lo slren>!th(in blue 
power so it «:an d(?al with the poor pow«»r. black 
power, and flower power that loom lhrealf?nin>jl\ on 
their horizons 

Cc»rlainl\ this sibint majoril\ is a brakcr. not a 
motor, lo fiitureM)ric!ntc!d thought and action aiioitt 
the? (|uaiil\ of life. \on<Mbeb?ss. if our <:ounlr\ is not 
t«) blow its«!lf apart, middb? America is ^oin^ to ha\<' 
lo \h* bnnijihl In on th«! pdj^rima^e toward a human 
future rhe\. too. ma\ have something to off«!r on 
thai journe\ . 
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What Can We I r.mkK. \ tUiVl kimu wl. Imt I Millie litiii< li«>s 

Lsarn? cxulcni. tor I'x.iiiiplc. tli.it <in\ s< inttis iiiqiiiix 

hitii fill' (|iiiilit> of life iiiiist incliidf* luit niii\ iIium* 
uliosf! rxptTlisf IS ill thi' fn-M of li'iMirt*. .ilso tlir 
M>;i>iii(«ml p.irti(,ip«ilion ot tli<* fiiitirisls. \ isiitiuii n's. 
n:\nliilion«iri('.s. .ind lor}>ott(»ii Anif*ri(.«ins It is (Jimt 
tliiil uc h«i\c to find rach ollu^r i tindrrsttiiid tins 
tJu\\rrt'iM:r is ,m <.lfort in that dinr<,ii»)n 

Also, (in) inquir\ about, and «i(Jioii oik tin* qiiiil- 
it\ of lif(! shi)uld Im* issiic-oricntod rhrrc is, iiidiMMK 
«in isstH» uhn.h *iff*M:ls idl soclors of sot:irl\ ~llii» 
iM.olt)>!ii. til' crisis \Vh«it slran>;«! hiMlffdlous «iro i.on- 
«:«irntMl \vi h this issiir! When lh<' Aiin.Tican Killr 
Asst)i:i.ilit)ii. a (>alifornia cominiiin'. PnisidiMU \ixon. 
Students for «i nomocnilic Sot hMx |SI3S|. iifid Hddic 
Allx.'rt ill! Ii(!«it up on the sanit! siihprct. \\r h«i\r one 
for the l)0«)ks llou serious some rf lh«'s«! commit- 
numls *ir<! r(*m«iins to be s<M'n As can he e\p<M.led. 
th(> solutions pioposed !>>' th(!se \arioiis «idvo(:<ites 
(lifff^r ><r(Mtl\ (^ompartr th(* .idministnition's propo- 
sals uitli th(; manifesto of tlx* Herk(*le\ Hcolovif .il 
K(n'olutionar\ ()r><«inlx«itioii. Ihi* import«int point. 
ho\v(!V(!r. is th«it ucr just mi>;h! thestr \arious f«i(> 
lions to sit down «irotind a pressing; issue sinJi as tin; 
(m:oIo><\ crisis mort* (MsiU than under the >;eneriil 
rubric of husure It s utu th a tr\ . «iii\ \\a\ . 

It's (;speciall\ uorlh a tr\ bcMiausir each partisan 
has something; to ctuUrihute to th(! solution rlius. (ui 
pollution, one \ari(rl\ of futuri.sts. the think-tank 
t\p(?s. «:an l«dl iis wherij \v«i «ir«i headird Another 
varicMv. ihr. t(M:hni(:i«ins. are the onl\ on(rs with thi* 
t(*(:hiiolo>{ical savvy to undo \hc d«ima>;e CtiiisiMl In 
earlier products. And \et another vanet\. the plan* 
niir-politicians. can do tht; "lohh>in>4 fur thir futiinr" 
that m'ik(!s operational the he.dth .sci^narios. 

The visionari(!s are our "critic.s-m-resi«hfn«:«»" 
(Donald Mi(.ha«il| 'l'he\ p«rrform the function Ih.il 
iMopians must do for a sani! so(:iet\ —hold up a pic- 
lure of what society should he like 1'he rest of us 
ma\ not be able to f<dlovv suit, in fact ou>;ht not to 
try to duplicates what is not viable over tlur lon>; haul 
(see the histurv of nto|)ian communities or read 
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Kcinhohl \i(fl)iihr| Hut s()(j(*l\ n Is <i Msion. «i ri^f- 

rrrnvA* point from which to tjkc its IxMrm^^s. Ix^fori* 
it tri(?s to n<>'>2oti(it(' the rou^jhor \\«it(!rs of a mdss so- 
(,i('t>. While l)iiihhn)2 models of Utopia on the ni«ir' 
>!ins of society, the visioniir\ also ni(i> t(M(.h us how 
to be plii>ful while also heinji purposeful. The Mor- 
atorium held on \o\<?ml)er IT), in VVashin>»ton. 
i).(^ in protest to America's militar\ in\olv<!m{mt in 
\ iijtnam was a hint of that — th<i <:ount<!r-<:ulture out 
in force to witn(;ss for peace, hut in colorful ^»arl), 
imaginative placards and banners, mime, carnival 
camaraderie, celebrative humiliation — purposeful 
play. 

Oiven th(! stubborn(;ss of s(df-tnt(^^^st. Ihosi* in 
pow(!r who poison our wat(;r. air, and soil are not 
j^oin>^ to hi* bud>2(;d unless there is a balancm^^ power 
to mov(j th<im to act, This pow<;r ma\ b<! the ^nv- 
(;rnm(!n(. Hut if lh(* >2overnm(mt is itself th(? 
par(\. or in collusion v\ith the culprits, then the citi- 
/(mr\ must flex its political muscle. It must hr. nuuU 
to petition and pick(;t. and if need be. la> dov\n its 
bodies and liv(;s for th(; futurt* of man and th(* (!arth. 
rh(j ne<jd for such a<:tion has Ixicn the slor\ of the 
human rights movement. wh(Mher it be the slruj^^le 
for the rights of womim. v\orkinvm(*n. the poor, the* 
black, or (he \ounv. The; revolutionarx has brained 
the hard wa> that entrenched power is not moved 
b> moral suasion or pnjachment. but b\ countervail- 
ing <M:onomic. social, and political power. We hope it 
can be non-violent revolutionary power, Th«il de- 
pends on how fast we down to the business of 
brin^iny shalom to a torn and bleeding earth. Ma> it 
be a peaceful ecoloj^ical revolution. 

St<!<dworkers and miners die regularly in their 
death dealing (environment. I have buried my share 
of them, The\ are heyinninj^ to realize that it is (heir 
foul mill town air or cit> fumes that shorten not onl\ 
their lives, but those of (heir children and >{rand- 
children. It is the streams from v\hich they drink, 
the woods in which the\ hunt, and (he su|)ermarke(.s 
from which (hey b. \ (heir food wh(!re polliidon is 
ha\in>^ its h(j\da\. This voiceless blue-vvhit<^-collar 
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mi»jorily will soon find ils voire. It ma\ well lurn Ihe 
tide un this issue. 

Do you remember the "little man. " the forjjotten 
fellow whc scribbled "Kilroy was here " on dlle\ 
walls? He wanted to be noticed. He nanted to be in 
on the act. [|e wanted to be human. The world is full 
of Kilro\s. And the\ are be>;innin)» to mak*? the scene 
and find their voice, The\ are to be found ever>- 
uhere-in tht; >jhetto and in the suburb, from the 
commune to the mdl town. It is Kilro\ who could 
make the difference between a livable future and 
an unlivable one. We need them as allies in the 
stru)i>zle for siialom. I celebrate !heir new presence 
and power I hope you do too. Kilro\ lives! 
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AND CITIZEN IN PARTNERSHir 

Janet MacI.ean 

lh*pQstmf*nt of Hecrrotion 
ami Pork /Xrimjnjstrction 
Inditina i 'nivirrsih* 
HionminfiUm 



Definitions of l iim iil^ased to \u* «i pan of this pro^jmm and huvj; 
Leisure interested in Reverend Fackre s remiirks 

about the leisure elhic. One of the problems of lei- 
sure for lar^ie sejjments of our population is the <le- 
mand that we ' nrv" our intidleetu.d en>!ines ami 
work, yes work, to capacltx men thou>;h our task Is 
leisure. 

At the risk of bein>j acruseil of playin>i "antics 
with semanties" I. loo. would like some lanj»uaj»r 
clarificauon. Both Webster and the man on the street 
e(jUi*te leisure with free time. I ll aeeept that or Paul' 
Doujjlass' alternative of "non economii: timi? " To 
j define leisure as ile Grazia s 'jiate to frifedom * or as 

Fi.ckre's "enoblement of the discretionary" is as 
hard to communicate to the populace as is Max 
Lerntrr's concept that we must redefine work to 
ili?scnbe onl\ thosi? activities which >jive us pli»asun; 
and fulfillment. If we are to make the leisure ethic 
possible, we must convince (he plumber .is well as 
the philosophiir of its worth. 

The battle of fjualit\ \s. (pianlity in fh«- leisun* 
concept has touchi?il only the |)hilosophers, recrea- 
tion |)rofessionals, and sociolo>{ists. ami even the\ 
have had problems in consistent connotatii)n. For 
i?xamplii, de Oazia defines leisure qiialilatividx ami 
then «;omplains that we don't know how to use lei- 
sure, and Dr. Martin laments the cnmpuhivf* us(j of 
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i(*isure Even !hii/in>!u ((;(]<)> n\\^h\ ntit his (iwn 
theor\ (if th(! iiii-incliisivt^ pl<i\ li<ise (if lift; .is linth 
\\iir<in(l i(iv(! cciisf! tti Im* r<!stri(:t(!(i li> his hniitiitinns 
(if s|M!(:ifie(i s|i<i(:(! <in(i time iinmns <in(i strii(:tnn;(i 
(jrdf;rlin(!ss. 1 contend th<it iiiu> fnr stime ptMiph; is 
th(! Iiiisint^ss (if lift;, ntil the siisptrnsinn of business. 
<in(i m<i\lie for <iii nf us it shnuhi lie <it ieust purl of 
th(! business of life if we <ire tn live, nnt just exist, 
I listnriciilly. in (he Greek (.nncept. leisure u.is 
the tre<isure (if the priviie>;e(i minnritv. matie pus- 
silih; li\ the (!nshi\ (!mf!nt of th<* miijnrity nf the; pnpii- 
i<iti(in. who performed less n!sp«M.t<iliie work duties. 
Indiistrhd s.icit^ties m«id(; (:ie<ir-(:ut divisions liiitween 
hdior <in(i :eisiin; as th(*y moved to the Protestant 
ethic with its phiioso|ih\ of (he sanctit\ of work as 
th<r meanin>» tif life and leisure as th<! reward for 
having; worktrd. Such a debit-credit philusoph) m.ik(!s 
it impossible to live comfortabl> in a world of shrink- 
in)! work demands <ind expandin>j personal busure. 

Pfepsringfor Act:ordm>! tti ps\c:hiatrist Krich Fromni. the salvation 
LciSUrB people rests with their abilit\ to riesin* those 

thin>»s which environmental factors require. So it is' 
with acceptance and use; of increased leisure. A cul- 
ture which has not brarncMl to honor what it is ac- 
tually committed to produce creates an iineas\ pop- 
ulation. Our incrc^ase in leisure has far outstripped 
its former primar> functions of restoration and re^ 
creation. David Riesman predicted that "There may 
come a point whore additional increments of leisure 
will prove more stult*^;in>^ than satisfying* to a m<iss 
of men who are incapable of absorbin)> «in\ mort! ** 
That tim;r h«!s come for some of our population - the 
retinul a^od. Sam: (he school dropout. Duke, the un- 
employed, Mabel: tiic? iinempbnable: and the iin- 
prepanul recipient of indus(r\'s n(!V\ i:i-week sab- 
batical vacation. 

Robert Theobald, writing; in Social fmpricf and 
Cyhernefics. warns. "The human muscb? be>»an to 
be di.sengaj^ed from the productive process almost 
100 years aj?o. \tivv the human nervous s\stem is 
bein« disenva){ed. ' VV«! succumbed first to machines 
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and then to computers If two [jercent of oiir [)o[)ul,i- 
lion h\ \irlin' of n*n\ t<M:hnolo>j\ c»in [)ro(iu(.e rnou>ih 
for all of us to survive. \\<j shall becom^j a nation of 
consum<?rs Kduc.ition must then assume Ihr task ol 
f)r<;parin>j us for inttdhjicnt consum<jrshi[), not th#j 
least of our problems uil! be intelli^jent consumcjr- 
shif) in the area of incn^ased leisure, an area which 
lead n^ consumer a(h ocates ha\(j not e\en con- 
sidered \et 

Ever\ indication we ha\e shows that, htirrin^ 
atomic- war. intern.il revolution (which is ver\ pos- 
sible), or economic collapse, the future will brin>i 
more leisure tor more people. Todav's disgruntled 
retirees should teach us a lesson -that it takes si>jni- 
ficant thou>2hl and perhaps a reevaluation of basic 
value s\stems to become a full or [jarl-time member 
of the leisure >ieneration. I a>jre<» v.ith Reverend 
Fackre that we need to define a new f)hilosof)hy of 
the meanm>i of life in a world in which leisure 
abounds and work op[)ortunities diminish As so 
often hap[)ens, there has been a cultural la>j; our 
societal values have no! >el cau>jht up with our 
environment 

The combination of increased leisure and a dis- 
dainful altitude toward such leisure is psxcholojji- 
callv disruptive. We must learn to enjo\ and resfiect 
leisure so that free time brin>js anticipation, not 
>iuilt. We need to form a closer link with formal edu- 
cation to foster the chanjjin^ of attitudes so that 1(m- 
sure, earned or enforced, will elicit happ\ exf)e(> 
lancy. not fear, for the individual, and accefitanccj, 
not scorn, from societv The person whc is no lonjjer 
a member of the work force will have little peace of 
mind until so('iet\ realizes that what one does in his 
leisure ma\ be as si>jnificant and rewarding? as what 
one does in his work. 

So let's set about evolving a rationale for leisure 
which mi>jhl be accefitable even to the nob-knuckliMl 

Leisure with dignity is the supremely 
desirable object of all sane and good men. 

- Cicero 



%/ VVHKRh l-K!SrRH I>:AI)S 

Piiriljns ()<'tTin>i down from jlioxe Uluil [hv lac- 
tors lhal juslitv li chan^^n Iroiii a vxork-orHMilcd so- 
(Jt;l\ lo a leisure-orienhMl socich ^ 

The Changing Work Arena 

A (:enlur\ a^o our nalicm was en>ia>i<'d primariU in 
farmin^i and handicraft manulacluri n>i A man soucmI 
his S(?(m1 and reafjcd his crop, he was his own fjoss 
Anolht^r person look a fine piece (»f leather and Irom 
it created a heaiitiful pair ot hoots which someone 
})archascd and praised the workman for his art (Jne 
had a "calling" to the ministry, to the teaching pro- 
fession, to medicine He knew his vocational >^oal 
and the process for attaininjj it through apprentice- 
ship or education. One of our j^realest satisfactions 
should come from our work, work used to he the 
means for fulfillment, recoj^nition, and ser\ ice. 
Times hav^^ chanj^ed For man\ of u,s. work is less 
demanding i nd no lonjjer intrinsicall\ rewarding. 

The scientific, technoloj^ical, and electronic rev- 
olutions have helped to transfer routine and ph\si- 
call> e\haustinj4 drud>»ery from human hands and 
minds to machines In the transition, the meaninj^ful 
"whole ' of work has been lost to the assemhiyline 
"part, " which has increased production hut dimin- 
ished man's physical and creaMve outfiut and ps\- 
cholojiical rewards in labor. Leisure, {nr sorr.c'. then 
must become the primary source for creative self- 
realization as well as for personal well-being 

(]an we really continue to allow f)eople to be- 
lieve th«it they must work to earn leisure''' What 
about the unemployubles? the handicaj)pe(r If we 
can accept leisure onlv as a complemt^nt to work, 
again society has provided an environment which 
seems incapable of meeting the cnlr'rion of a work- 
leisure rh\thm for a great many people. 

Do we. still have the old dicholom\ of work and 
recreation at opposite ends of the pole, or is there 
evidence of more play in our work as we indulge in 
coffee breaks, extended business luncheons, plant 
picnics, office parties, secretaries' clubs, and even. 
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li.ire I aum-M it. AAIIPKR conferences^ Is also 
more e\i(ience ol work in our leisure as we over- 
commil ourselves to ihe [)ressures of Little Leajiue. 
ueekh bowlinjj, oil painlinji classes, protests, hospi- 
tal service, and the PTA.-' It seems as if we hurtle 
fhrou>ih our maze of recreation choices and boast 
that we have no uncommitted time. Can we return to 
the primitive life of a less se^rejiated melding of 
v\ork and recreatir)n? 

Ha\e v\e jione the full c\cle from Adam's life of 
labor as punishment for disobedience to the idea 
that men of the future v\ill have social status in direct 
proportion to the number of hours the\ are privi- 
leged to spend in their jobs? Have we jione from 
work as a penance to work as a blessing'' 

It s inlerestins to note the change of emphasis 
pointed up in Dynamics of Change as we are re- 
minded that although the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence mentioned the pursuit of happiness and the 
Constitution made no mention of work. IJNKSCO's 
Universal Declaration of fiuman Rights included Ihe 
phrase. "Everyone has the right to work." What hap- 
pened in thcTt 175-year span? Will the right to work 
be attainable in the future? Is it now''' Our inner 
cities indicate that it isn't. Although we profess that 
the good man is the producer, the toiler, the burntir 
of midnight oil. we have created an environment 
which makes that kinrl of goodness impractical, if not 
impossible. Let s look at other factors. 

Decreasing Physical Exercise and 
Increasing External Complexities 

Technological and scientific advances have freed 
most people in this country from expending their 
physical energies both within and outside Ihe realm 
of work. Congested highways and parking lots and 
modern household conveniences are evidence that 
living in an age of abundance of time and material 
goods makes few mandatory contributions to muscle 
tone or physical vigor. Junior no longer chops wood 
for the family fire, the bus carries him to school, and 



Mom drives him six blocks lo meel Ihe Cub Scoul.s 
for a Saturday hike. In our sedentary hves Ihe only 
motivation for healthful exercise comes from \he 
fears of obesity or the stimulation of an excitinp rec- 
reation outlet which also just happens to be ^ood 
exercise in thar redefinition of the Battle of ihe 
Bulge. 

Need for Emotional Balance 

Current statistics of the proportion of our popula- 
tion who will need psychiatric care in their lifetime 
are disconcerting at best. Our affluence has not nec- 
essarily brought peace of mind or tranquility. 

Psychologists tell us that we have certain hds'v 
needs which must be satisfied in some manner if ut^ 
are to maintain our physical health and psychologi- 
cal integrity. In a three-generation rural household, 
the pioneer test J his mental, physical, and moral 
fibers daily. Time meant little: actual accomplish- 
ments meant a great deal. He engaged in a kind of 
elemental living in which, although work took all of 
his energy and most of his time, it rewarded him 
with soundness of sleep and no need for tranquil- 
izers. If he were dissatisfied, there was always itic 
frontier, now definitely restricted, 

Whglesome leisure outlets should be a stablizing 
and creative force, yet there is a growing incapacity 
to find self-realization and emotional security in 
leisure. The twentieth century may be easier physi- 
cally but records attest that it is far more difficult 
emotionally. In our pushbutton age. which requires 
a scant 16 people to push buttons in order to make 
850 million lightbulbs. we have yet to find a button 
marked relax. 

For some 17 million mothers who are e::pcri- 
encing what medicine has termed the "empty-nest 
syndrome." for the 20 million aged whose isolation 
cannot be dismissed with the excuse of the "disen- 
gagement* theory, and for the dropouts without jobs, 
satisfaction of psychological needs must be met 
through leisure. The "service to others" program in 
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HJcrealion is a basis for relaxation and developmonl 
VV<? ha\<» a slake in the nalion's peace of mind. 

Can we lurn the lide of public opinion so that 
we ma\ en>ja>»e in enjo\able and sometimes effort- 
less activit\ without feelmj' guilty for havinj' par- 
tlcipat^^^or for not havin>! participated with better 
achievemSjit. more often, or to meet some other stan- 
dard of (.oK[<)rmity? Too often we are hurtlin>! 
through leisu^MAith the same attendant frustrations 
which characteriS^our work to conform to some pre- 
scribed social man(ra»H». 

Need To Find Identity and Role 

It has become increa.4in>»l\ difficult for man\ people 
to find their spot in the sun. Keniston. in his book 
The Uncommined. warns "that a sense of estran^^e- 
ment pervades much of society, not just the have- 
nots. Alienation characteristically takes the form of 
rebellion without a rause or rejection without a pro- 
j^ram. or refusal of what is without a vision of what 
should be." The words suj^gest the present situation 
in high schools and campuses as well as in deprived 
inner city areas. Can we help Duke and other teen- 
agers use their energies on /ust causes in service 
projects of their own creation in leisure? One soci- 
ologist claims "that the terrible teams are not a cul- 
tural universal, that in order to have this subculture 
which we call adolescence, you must have an econ- 
omy that can support an unproductive, useless seg- 
ment of the society. " Those are harsh words, but it 
must be admitted that today's choreless households 
and diminishing work opportunities leave teenagers 
with an uncertain role at best. 

Can development and service recreation pro- 
grams help make team life meaningful, help teens 
Hnd their role as supporting members as well as 
crnics of society? Can we also dare to let men be 
men and women be women? Tm tired of unisex in 
dress, hair styles, and roles. 

Can we help to give the middle-aged a -cspecl- 
able role in leisure so that with security ;hey can 
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Slop \r\'\n^ lo hold on to adolescent values in a frank 
effort lo show lhal Ihey are wilh Ihe "now" j^enera- 
lion? 

Can we brid>»e Ihe >»eneralion >jap al Ihe upper 
end of Ihe age conlinuum by foslering reengagemeni 
of Ihe elderly? So oflen Ihe elderU wilhdraw from 
sociely and become ap ilhelic. nol having been con- 
dilioned lo youlh s enlhusiasm for confronlalion. In 
Si. Louis Ihere is a club for over 65'ers called Ihe 
Keenagers. lis members are involved in polilics. edu- 
cdlion and service projecis, as well as in crealive 
oullels. 

Need To Regain a Sense of Community 

In a dehumanized sociely in which cenlralixalion of 
aulhorily robs a community of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, in which cybernation allows for individual 
independence in meeting basic needs, and in which 
mobility disrupts the former security of geographical 
neighborhoods, wholesome recreation may bring 
people together again. Those who have enjoyed each 
other in pleasurable experiences may be more will- 
ing to weather the storm in terms of community need. 
The playing fields and the theater box have fostered 
a classlessness in many instances. For the non- 
worker, leisure outlets form one of the few channels 
to being a contributing member of one's community. 

These factors are only a few which justify the 
demand for a change from a work to a leisure ethic. 
I concur heartily with Reverend Fackre that the phi- 
losophy of leisure must be translated into environ- 
ments, physical as well as social and intellectual. 
The rewards of leisure depend not only on philoso- 
phical concepts but also on the availability of physi- 
cal environments in which one may pursue his lei- 
sure choice. Space for isolation or interaction, such 
as parks, playgrounds. Kbraries. and lakes, must be 
made accessible. We must join forces in the fight 
against air. noise, and water pollution as well as 
a.nainst psychic pollution and desecration of our land 
resources. 
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The recreation profession has a major slake in 
iJidl contest as the onl\ profession whose sole pur- 
pose is involved with the nation's expenditure of 
leisure 

We. too. have played the game of futurism and 
brinkmanship. I would like lo comment >>riefU on 
concerns I had when I read Cordon Ta>l(ir's Biologi- 
cal 7'i'me Bomb, the Wall Street Journal editors' I /ere 
Comes 'I'omorrow. and the works of Kahn and 
\Vier«**r. 

1. Can we reverse the trend toward coast-to-coasi 
people? We discovered death control before we 
could sell birth control. Population explosion and 
impHsion may make the leisure ethic impossible. 

2. Can we convince our nation that we don't have to 
continue to con>?re)iate 90 percent of the people on 
10 percent of the land? 

3. What happens to our democratic society when 
medical technology increases organ transplants and 
mechanical subhtiiutes for heart, kidneys, or even 
brains? How ma:iv parts do \ou receive before you 
become a humanoid rather than a human? 

4. Must we create a hierarchy in leisure choices of 
spectator vs. participant, physical vs. cultural, city 
vs. rural, and organized vs. unon»ani/ed? 

5 Must we accept without examination a 'xorld of 
sensale culture in which a variety of age groups 
freak out in verbal slumming, body exposure, and 
psychedelic attacks in sound or color and you show 
your generation gap if you don't mention dialogue, 
relevance, and confrontations in general conversa- 
tion? Should we show as much concern for psychic 
as for physical environmental pollution? The Tir can 
be fouled with language and noise its well as smog. 

6. Is if possible that we could hpse into a situation 
in which we may not have survival of the fittest but 
simply a fitting of the survivors to whatever envi- 
ronment is available via mind modification drugs, 
happy pills, etc? 
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7. Will hiWC \ision enoii^ih to sr'li our Insure 
cthic to iho hom(im.ikcr whi) s<M,»ms to Ix; th<; [irrsrnl 
l(!isnrc m«m«i^(!r as shr h.indhjs car pools, rn^i.i^ir- 
m<'nl books. (:hoi(.»i m homo «ir(.hi!<M,!iirr. iMlin^i 
schedules, or as financial reports indicat*' also con- 
trols the purse strings'/ 

As I tap the resources of Reverend I'ackre's dip into 
\hii future I. too. woidd like .1 *ini\ * of ihe fulurisl. 
th(j visionar\. the revolutionar\ . .ind the sdeni m.i- 
jorit\ but let's not stereotxpe them and let s jj*M them 
communicalin>j with each other, lis irresponsd)le 
to accept the cop out without evaluation and com- 
munication. Some of Ihe present re\ okilionaries are 
ihe best ev. ence of a populalicm with a surfeit of 
material ihinjis and inabdit\ lo handle leisun^ Sev- 
(iral current causes remind me of (>lifton Fadiman's 
explanation that thc» Crusades were caused in part 
b\ love of (iod, in pari l)\ lo\e of .idventure. and in 
part b\ boredom. 

The door to Ibe future is ajar. We must plan 
now. Are we prepared to educate future populations 
toward leisure literacy? We need to join forces with 
educators, planners, and philosophers lo plan an 
environment which not onlv allows people space to 
move but also permils them to develop mature tastes 
amon>» desirable, exciting alternatives, and a state of 
mind allowin>» th(jm lo accept leisure as worthy. 
satisf\in^ and as honorable as work. 

If we do succeed in selling the* idea that leisure* 
is as prestipous and revvardinf? as work, do we have 
an obli>»alioii for standards, or will "doin^ your 
thin>{." re>{ardless of its destructive effecls. be 
acceptable''' Then arises the (|ue.stion of who pays to 
>jive each tho opportunity lo "do his lhin>i?** Do we 
condone parasitic livinji and who defines the para- 
site? For some, he's the hippie: for others, Ihe retired 
worker or welfare? recipient How lon^ will .some 
work to allow tveryone a chance lo pla\? As Mar- 
>^aret Mead indicates, it mi^hl be helpful to remem- 
ber that " paid work as one's onh ^uarantc^e of be- 
lori>?in>i in socie* " is a fairh new concept. 
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Duane Robinson 

Socio/ Work Kducatnm 
iUnn^v Witlmms CoUv^u 
(^hn'Aifio, ///inois 



Ciahriel K.K.kro hiis offered Ihis conference «i number 
of \er\ (:hiillen>iin>; ideds. Ihree of which I wish lo 
respond to: the coiinterposmjj of un ecolovieal and 
humanistic leisure ethic aj^ainst the traditional 
American work elhic. the idea of Shalom, and the 
professional principle of advocacy 

Into the confusion and violence of [)ro* enl-(la> 
human slruj^jile l ackre has introduced the idea of 
man at one with himself, in hine with his environ- 
ment, living' in peace and lr.in(|uility. This concept 
maintains \hM man is pari of a complexly and sen- 
sitively l)ali» 'd wel) of life, thai he cannol live sep- 
aralel\ ; s a. exploiter. bli>jhler. and [)r(;(lator. hut 
thai he is ecoloj^icallx dependent upon the whole 
fabric of life and must act as a penile steward of the 
earth's community of inhabitants. 

This conference is undertaking? to respond lo 
Ihis ecological crisis. We have seen that man as a 
species seems to be explodinj^ like a cancerous 
>jrowth. desperately ovorpopulatin>j the earth. Al- 
read\ probably uncounted mdlions of humans are 
doomed lo death from plaj^iie and famine in the next 
few years, and we are slru>^>jlinj^ to rethink radicall\ 
our child-hearing' and nurlurinj^ ethic. VVe are ex- 
ploiting and wastinj^ our soils, minerals, and nuclear 
and fossil fuels, and ar(» overloading^ the air and wa- 
ter with poisonous chemicals to a point danjjerously 
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near deslruclion Our populalion is ihrealened uilh 
nuclear war and (he collapse of agriculture and fish- 
eries from soil and waler misuse and from chemical 
overload and pollution. Conversion of vasi forests 
inio industrial products attacks the balance between 
(1) the use of carbon dioxide and hydrogen and re- 
lease of oxygen by the chlorophyll of plants of the 
earth and microscopic phytoplancton of the seas, 
and (2) the use of oxygen and release of carbon 
dioxide and other carbons by the teeming animal 
life in and on the soil and water. Disruption of this 
crucial balance by diminishing its agents on land or 
in the oceans threatens the end of life, at least for 
air-breathing creatures. 

Man IS working to stop this irresponsible race 
toward catastrophe and to find a way to sur\ive on 
earth. How can wp leisure-philosophers contribute to 
this effort'^ Fackre answers this question by urging 
us t tccept responsibility for asking "What is life 
for?" and he answers that life is for the pursuit of 
leisure. We must he the advocates of shalom. main- 
taining that man's struggle for survival is for the 
purpose of enjoying life fully and harmoniously, ap- 
preciating the beauty of meditating on nothing, of 
doing something, or nothing, for its own precious 
sake, of living serenely, playfully, joyfully, and 
celebratively 

This challenge urges us to mobilize our deepest 
powers, to change ourselves to new humans, apprec- 
iative of the potentially deep beauty and spirituality 
of our environment and experiences, and free to 
celebrato our state, it challenges us to build a leisure 
culture based upon freedom and love, and to enjoy 
a gentle asceticism far removed from the vulgar ma- 
terialism that dehumanizes us. This would mean that 
we would slop wars, poverty, racism, and the de- 
struction of rampant urbanization. We would seek 
uul thf* humanizing values of peace, community, 
equanimity, and human loving relationships. We 
would honor and respect the significance of life's 
beginning: the beauty of life's experiencing, m which 
leisure is a central value, and the dignity and mean- 
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of life's endin^j We would f)ursue justice, ihv 
equilable sh.iring of leisure values dmon^ men 

This IS a humanislic leisure elhic for man, and 
it must be counlerposed against ihe traditional work 
elhic which distorts much of man's meaning? for him- 
self. Tins work elhic. u[)on which much of our insti- 
tutional and cultural life is based, is dysfunctional 
for Ihe posl-induslrial. leisure-orienled society we 
are entering !n this new socieL>. technolo>j\. prop- 
erly limited and used, will do most of the work, all 
of us wrJl.vvhare modeslK in necessar\ non-machine 
work. We will be active in building a new culture in 
which creative learning, enhanced inler[)ersonal and 
communal life, and pla\ful. beautiful, and joyful 
pursuits will enj^a^je us all. 

In this new societ\. the renunciation of afflu- 
ence, alon^j with acceptance of simple, economic.il 
livin^j based upon recvcling used materials, sufifiort 
of handicrafts, and freedom from unnecessary pos- 
sessions will bring a hopefully more sparse human 
population into balance with nature, II will also free 
man from pursuing material things and false, de- 
structive work values and simil.ir psychological dis- 
tortions so he ma\ pursue life's basic values. 

Fackre has challenged the leisure [)rofessional 
to assume responsibility for helping society make 
the transformation from a work-oriented society to 
a leisure-oriented society. The professional should 
emerge as an advocate for the new leisure ethic and 
for the basic human right to leisure values, Fackre 
also points out. however, that there are risks in ad- 
vocac\. for to be an elhicist one has to be an agitator, 
a prophet, and occasionalK . a martyr. And while 
undertaking to develop and advocate a leisure ethic, 
he must also be a [)artisan of change and |)artici[)ate 
with other persons who are shaping the future, par- 
ticularh the futurists, the visionaries, the revolu- 
tionaries, and Ihe forgotten Americans - the black.s. 
Latin-Amencans, the poor, the youth, and the o|)- 
pressed 

Howevtjr. Fackre has given only Ihe mildest crit- 
icisms to th(! professiontil leisure [)hiloso[)h'^rs for 
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their |)«issive and often spiritless efforts to prcnidc 
leadership Perhaps the actions of oi«r en\ iron- 
mentalh-conscious brothers in the Park ino\(jment 
are the exceptions, and e us our best acti\i-st clues 
The profession must be ardent, not diffidonl. in atl- 
vancinjj leisure values The mte>irit\ of the profes- 
sion depends precisely upon fulfillm>^ this junction 
As partisans ol chanj^e of a hopefulh beni>^n 
revolution, the leisure experts re(|Uire a profession 
v\hich functions not as a closed s\slem. characterized 
b\ immobility and staj^nalion. but as an open s\stem, 
the cxbernetic model of self-renewal, vi^or, and 
creativity 

For the recreation professional, there is al.so 
requirement to take a position of advocacy, while 
there is time, on the alleviation of human distress 
and dvsf unction, such as war, poverty, and racial 
and class strife Then we can be>^in lo seek a world 
of tomorrow in which man has an opportunity to 
Mve in th(i spirit of shalom 
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Donald Hawkins 

Hr( irniion and Oitttltun hltlxu (liian. /\/\//FK/l 
IVds/i in"tnn. D. (I. 



The shorlen(?d workweek, incrensed l()n>j(?vif\ . in- 
creased popuKuion. and increascMl numli(;rs and 
vdriel\ of machines anti tools lead lo vasi amounis 
of leisure o\er a longer lifetime for more and more 
individuals 

The nvailabiMt\ of discretionar\ lime is nol th(» 
issue: rather, the conc(;rn is how leisure can he used 
to enhance the qunlit\ of life since it will Ix; co,^- 
sider(;d a central focus of life, not a "IrilL " Thd 
field of education has become increasinj»l\ con- 
cerned with its responsibilitN lor (»(|uippmji man to 
li\(j in the "Leisure Aj*e.** In ordei to h( I;> promote 
the wholesome use of discrelionar\ timtj. th(j Ameri- 
can schools, as early as 1918. voict^l a concern about 
l(Msure education. Dr. Richard Kraus. in RecrecJhon 
and the Schooh/ j*ives a Ihoroujih backj»round of 
education "s concern for leisure. 



Goals for 
Leisure 
Education 



Althouj^h the task for leisure educ.ition is shared b\ 
family and community, (he follov\inj» discussion 
focus(;s predominantly on the role and responsibili- 
ties of schools Leisure education ma\ be defincid 
as educating* for the wholesome us(j of discrelionar\ 
time in order to (inhancc the qualil\ of :mr.'s life, 
(Mearlv it is not eas\ to determine what is whole- 
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som*' or \ (irlln m llw context ol leisure \Ua\- 
r\r,r. if .ippro.iclKMl frrjin th«; si. Midpoint of hum. in 
oiilcfjHtfJs which .ir(? rnrn:hin>» and «*nhan(.in>!. \\«* 
th(Mi h.i\«; «i worked)!*? Iranif? of n^foirncr 

Kraiis siM forth a slat«?nHMit of jioals for Imstirf 
education which stipiilalc»s. 

/ /if f /iir f /u/rpfisf fif /r'isurr' cdiifc/firin. tis m ari\ ffir/)i of 
• •(/i/r ntmn, is .'n hnnii t//iont rfrltim r/r'sjn//)/f ( hon«»'S in 
th' sfUj/r'/Ws II /I ; art' i*> /lusr-ri tfi i( /*/irSf r h(jiiur-s ni*/\ 

sfatfri in trrms of /I/ r/ft//U(/fs, f'JI kwmlt^d^r, /.if ski//s 
(//ir/ i4j hi'hin inr 

Xl Til l *OKS // IS r-ssrnti(d fhnf sf Uf/f*nfs rlnp an 
(/ivurfnc'ss of fhf onporfana* nf /r*jsi;rf in so/ if'f\ (inc/ n 
rfa)>»nition nf fhf .s/jin/f/fonf vo/ucs that it max rnntnUutr 
to thi-ir Inrs Cnuplnl with this shnultl he ia\nral)lr fjffi- 
tiifU's /fading tn din^ct /)f rsonw/ ;nv o/i fnif nf in a \ arn-\ 
fif f nrjf /7/n«. saf/sf\ ;n>» or tn ififs CrT/am/i . f/n* f \m r 
ncffurf nf f/if sr- j//f s is a nuittrr of mf/;\ n/no/ r /loir f. 
if /na\ br that m sonif crisr^s thv\ will hr mf/iin a iairh 
norroii onri mtfnsf rongf of mff n- sf Essential ton is thf' 
inrulratmn of n kn^n srnsr of tastr and (iisfTHnmafion. 
(/n(J thr ahdit\ tn makr snunc/ /Uf/j^nir-n/s unri r'/?.'f)n(i/ 
c/if)o:fs with mspvf t tn all kmds ni Insurr fmrti iipatmn 

KXOWLlinCtE Stnind attitiidrs must hf su/ip/f- 
mfnfff/ /)\ knoiv/ff/jir' o/mu/ fhf "/loiv." '*u'h\/' onr/ 
"w'hrrv" of ff (.rf(;/if)n(;/ /)ar/;f:j;)(jf;f)n 7*/7rf)i;«/i f/in r f 
f \pf rif nf;f one/ f xposuff . thr s/udf nt /forns aliouf rr cn-a- 
tmnal npiwrtumtirs nn man\ /f\ rls and t.nnws tn rrali/r 
haw hr m/\ /)fco;nf m\o/vffi m thrm, and what kinds of 
oii/fomfs nun /)f fifrnfd //f gams infornu/fion o/iouf 
rfcrfw/ion n* soun.f s m //if rommunifx . and /fwrns fn 
mrj|<f fu/i usf of /hfm /n «// forms of ar/iv/fv. t/i. is 
nii/( h s/)ff;jfif informof/foi //)f\onf/ mrrr p/usifo/ ki/i) 
t/ifit undf r/jfs surcf.ssfid /K/r/n ipa/ion 

S/C/Z./.S 7'hff /K/r/msf of trachtnn skills is nnt tn h(i\ r 
a stadrnt masirr a num/)frf)f sfyrafn: artnitirs with thf 
thnviiht that hr in// nfCf ssf;n/\ por/or/poff ;n thfw us 
thr cnrr of his rrrsratmnal /iff in /(/tr*r \ nuth and ai/u//- 
hand It is. rathrr, tn fyrnvidr /iini with i:rrtain hasu skdls 
ilirrrth rrhitrd tn rrrrratmnal nfyfynrtunitirs fyrrsrnllv 
a\aiUilyU\ sn that hr ma\ lyarticifyatr ;n thrsf* a(.ti\itirs 
W ith a drjirrr of rompr'/f-nrf . stir n'ss, onri plrasitrr It ;s 
d/ff/co/t fo pn*dii:f whrthrr hr will partii iiyatr m thr samr 
artiMtirs \rars latrr OTiOin «f;fi\Oif,s mux no/ (;p/)f(d 
to hini as an adalt, or nio\ nrjt br axnilahlr tn his conimi;. 
niti It IS o/sf) trur* that fads comr and go in ff rnis of rrc- 
rratuynal fuiitinpatinn 
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//nil r\ (T. if /h(»n» is f'f Irr / H r ifjs/riif fion in (/ ou^) nf 
uu/r/\ fi\(ji/f//)/(' n( fuiUe'.s nnd pastinws thul h(i\(' been 
( onsisif nth f)()puUir uiUfUj,!? pt'oplr nf all avrs. il is likt^h 
thdt f/jrrr u ]// /jc n uirr\ -fu cr nf parlu ipntion And 
since ii'c trnd to rij/ov ninsf that \vhi( h iw (/(j ii c//. if i.s 
rssfnfifi/ thut the sLhooi r\pvnrncf' mxolws a rru/ /rnrii- 
ing ("\/)rri('i]C(\ nithrr .ban u t (isii(i/ "frt^r-phn ' kmd ot 
approach 'Hw scbool r\pcnrni r is not nnjlh pla\.an\ 
more than \(}( ational instnn tion is a }ob In eai b ( (/sr. 
It IS preparation 

BKILWIOR lUich of the prei.edin^i fi,oais (attitudes, 
knowledf^e, and skills} leads to this ultimate purpose 
The outcome of leisure education must Iw })eba\ lor ii bicb 
is marked b\ y,ood lud^nienl m the selection of recrea- 
tional pursuits, a diversitx of leisure interests that meet 
ph \3ical, (^motional , and social net'ds. and solid com- 
petence in partial. ation '/'^i'" means that the school has 
a r(>s/}onsi/)i//f> to provide a hihoratnry e\perien('(\ either 
b\ directh sponsoriii>». orbs cooperatin^i, witb other 
i:oinmuiiit\ agencies that do s/jonsor. recreational pro- 
^mnis that implement its pro^raw nf leisure education 
The trachin^i, effort of the school is mcanin^/css if it 
does not biad to real participation. ()nl\ then can be- 
havior be confirmed, and habits of effectne participation 
be solidly m^planted 

FJurinj^ Ihe 1970's. le-.chcrs will learn to [)repdre stu- 
dents for vvholesomo use of discretionary lime. 1 
predict the launching of a national effort to incor- 
porate into the rriculum technitjurs and materials 
to stimulate anu maintain lonj^-term leisure inlerosl. 
alliludes. and activities Such a Leisure Kducaiion 
and Develo[)ment Program (LEAD) would [)rovide 
for the teachinjj of [)rimary social skills: wide ex- 
posure lo the leisure art [)otential of all subject 
areas shaping of attitudes toward leisure, and de- 
velopment of increased perception jnd ap[)recia- 
tion of cnviruiiiriental quality. Such a program 
would reach preschoolers and senior citizens and 
would involve, as formal/informal resources. Ihe 
family, mass media, the schools, and Ihe environ- 
ment, amonp others. 

By usinj^ a developmental approach to leisure 
education, the attitudes and skills actpiired by 
>oun>^sters can be reinforced, reorj^anized. and ex- 
[landed. The societ> of the fiilure. it it be creative. 
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m ist he based upon the knowledge, values, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and skills which enable people 
to make rational decisions about leisure choices 
It is not being advocated that the schools add a 
new subject such as leisure education to an already 
crowded schedule. However, with our ethos in trans- 
tion from work to leisure orientation, our educa- 
tional r^ystem must prepare youth to have a sense of 
leisure literacy. To accomplish this, the school can 
promote leisure values, interests, and outcomes 
through existing school programs from kindergarten 
through the tvielfth grade. 

ChSnnSiS for Kraus outlines five channels for leisure education 
LBISUrB EdUCStiOn schools withm the already existing educa- 

TodSy framework. 

i THE TOTAL Cl'RRlCl^LlJM If thv. tolal curriculum. 
nn whairver level, represents a disciplined, sequenlwl, 
scholarly approach to liberal rducaiion, cni'enng ihr 
broad spectrum of social scienceb, mathemalicb. ph\sical 
sciences, /anj^uage arts, music, art, physical education, 
home and fami/> living, and health education, the assump- 
tion IS that Jl will produce educated mdividmds Thf • 
in (urn should be capable of using ihpir leisure time 
wisely and, because of the hreadlh an(i qua/it\ of their 
e(iucatinn, should have a wide variety of leisure inter- 
ests. Such a curriculum must, of course, have a ma;or 
degree of concern with the cultural henloge of man's /)ast 
Hut especially from the leisure point of view, it should 
proV](ie a thoroughly contemporar\' exploration of the 
cultural scene, the socio/ science.s, the oris, and literature 
m particular It should be a "doing" curriculum, rather 
than merely "appreciative " In particular, it should forus 
on developing judgment, taste, and ;)er\ osJVe s\ s(em of 
moral \'a/uf»s that are applied to all forms of leisure ex- 
perience 

2, BRIDGES TO LEISURE Wherever it is pnssihle to dn 
so without iveokening the original intent of the curritular 
area, use should he made of topics, examples. su\)fect 
units, or skills that provide bndfies to leisure -m the sense 
of (le\'elnping favnrahle attitudes, knowledge, skills, and 
behavior 7'his is most obvious in terms of those educa- 
tional sub;ects which are common to recreational partici- 
pation music, physical education, English fas if relotes to 
recreational reading an(i creative ir^ ritingl, outrlojjr edu- 
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cohon, and fine and induslnul arts /,ess obvinus, hut 
equa/ in pntr.ntiul fnr rj*cTf?a(if)no/ imphcatmns, urr o 
number of other academic areas In ihf^se. when thii 
motivatmn and interest nf s(u(/enLs are he-f^htened through 
/jnkages to leisure activity, the e.ducationol experience 
Itself will he improved Ohvioush. if certain curricular 
experiences connot be lef^itimatelv treated m this mcinner 
and have no real carrv-over values for leisure, this must 
he recofini/ed But. if the opportunit\ exists fas in the case 
of an art class in ubicb there is a choice hftween two 
media otherwise comparable}, the teacher would be wise 
to select the actnit\ with the f^reater potential for leisure 
education 

3 CO'CVHHICV I AH ACTIVITIES This includes two 
basic categories The firs/ is the type of a(Jiii(\ ivbieh 
IS closely related to a subject orea. such us the student 
council as it relates to the study of ^»c)\'ernmenr or the 
smc/en( nevi'spoper OS it relates to the stud\ of English or 
communicofion arts The second is the kind of social ac- 
tivity, club, or event fclass picnic, outtng. or promj which 
IS not intended to be linked to the curriculum as such, but 
which serves the ends of the school in building desirable 
pofferns of social beho\'ior and keeping school morale 
high 

4 DiHECT FOCUS ON LElSi 'HE RecogniAing that leisure 
and recreation represent on imporfonf fisperf of modern 
life, they should be studied in their o\ n right While it is 
unlikely that in mos( schools there will actuallv be a 
.course titled '7,ei«>ure." it ma\ logicallv be studied in 
several other wax s 

o As part of a social s(u cf les course, in examining? the 
neighborhood or communify. it is entirety appropriate to 
consider problems of leisure and recreation In courses 
in home onrf fomi/\ b\in^», the function of leisure and 
recreation m terms of building desirable family relation- 
ships movcer(oin/\ be explored In heahh education and 
physical education, the place of rei;reo(if)n in healthful 
living may readily be examined 

b In a few secon( ary schools, there have been classes in 
recreation leadership which have dealt with basic under- 
standings of leisure and direct recreational leadership 
skills Presented as electives for juniors or seniors, these 
courses have be' U Riven for cicocfemic credit, and have 
served as preparation for ;obs in proj^rouis of summer 
recreodon conriue'^ d b\ school systems While such 
courses might be viewed es excessi\'e/\ pre\'of;ci(ion(i/, 
they are certnmlv no mor,» so than courses in t\ pmg or 
industrial ar 
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5 SPOSSORSI UP OF RKCRK.VnoX PROGRAM Thv 
final area ot rvluiionship in\o/\ cs (he schc^o/'s Iwmfi 
ful/\ nr /jartKiih rfsponsih/p for a f ommunif) rrcmafion 
;)rngram Clearh, this has implicaiwnh for /pisutp rducu- 
(lon. m thai many of rhf acln ides /)if'srnted ir^av he 
s;)tfC]fjc'a//\ (fesignecf lo coorcfjncjfe uifh. nr ffj su/)/)lenienf 
more forma/ curricu/ar e\/)eriencps 

fiarh of these a;);)ronches is rich in its pnirniial for 
leisure ecfocaljon Certain questions, houever, must lir 
asked With rr.spvci in the second chcinnel cfescrihed. it 
must he made f^uite clrAtr that, in teachinp a suh/ef t thut 
has earn -over va/ues it is not taught us recreotion .Vfj 
schoo/ c/ass can be fu//\ recrentiona/. m s;)ite of th^* 
strong linkagf' betu een recreation and effucution .\ c/ass 
IS compulsory , does not in\ o/\ e a rea/ degree of choice, 
and has a goa/ outsi(ie of itself frfjcvninfj, a grade or crrdii 
for graduation/ The effort must be on such creative, stim- 
u/ating instructiona/ nneihods. and such resourceful use of 
tri;)s, tours, special projects, assignments, fi/ms. and stu- 
(ieni presentations, that the student sees the experience 
not ;ust as a dry, classrnnm activit\ . that vvi// end ivhen 
the course ends, but as something that will continue 
throughout his life as a field of knoiv/edge and actnit\ 

Each subject must he taught for its own sake, hut with 
full aivareness of its extrinsic values 

A related point is that a number of essentially recrea- 
tional experiences may be extremely useful in teaching 
certain academic subjects One example is in the area of 
/anguage instruction A /anguage s;)ecia/ist. Virf!,inia Spaar, 
has developed an ingenious and effective a;)proach 
making use of songs and music m teaching!, secondary 
schoo/ French. Frequent/)', schoo/ curricu/um gi-id 's 
recommend such procedures: too often they are not . n-- 
atively implemented Spaar s ap;)ri.-ich was to use spe- 
cifica//y selected songs to study the geogra/)hy of France, 
a.s well as French customs and national ho/ida\s. history, 
and literature 

She found that music provided a ready-made link be- 
tween language and culture, both in rhythmic content and 
melodic form Songs were chosen for t/ieir fjducationa/ 
content and their appeal 



Counseling a fundamental component of leisure education 



would be an a vocational counseling program to 
identify, diagnose, and treat "leisure behavior" 
problems and needs. Such a program would function 
in a variety of ways-from an information services 
clearinghouse to a full-scale treatment center with 
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individual jnd sroup Iherdpy, The Iherdpoulic rec- 
reation program would include famiK (herap\ . 
rehabilitation for misusers of leisure (addicts, al- 
coholicsl. and behavior modification throuj^h re- 
wards. 

Two recent developments in this field reflect a 
new trend in determinin>! individual leisure orien- 
tations (1) Avocalional Guidance. Inc.. in New York 
City, has developed a nev\ psychological test for 
industrial counseling purposes to identify leisure 
interests and attitudes. This information is pro- 
grammed to give specific avocational guidance and 
activity information: (21 The Curative Workshop. 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin, has developed a classifica- 
tion and referral system for avocational activities. 

Since World War II, recreation has gained in* 
creased acceptance as a therapeutic tool, but in \ ^e 
main, this acceptance has been within the institu- 
tional setting In the 1970s, recreation will serve as 
a means of therapeutic rehabilitation and educa- 
tional motivation within the community. 



Leisure Education 
as Specific 
Educational 
Objective 



In reviewing educational textbook and curriculum 
guides in the elementary and secondary school, two 
things are apparent. One. there is a paucity of direct 
concern and focus on leisure education as a specific, 
separate, educational objective. Second, there is an 
extensive amount of material. particularU at the ele- 
mentary level which is so closely related to leisure 
and recreation as to have the the potential of foster- 
ing leisure attitudes, knowledges, skills, and values. 
However, in these instances (he focus i.s generally on 
some other aspect of education and not viewed from 
the perspective of direct leisure outcomes. There- 
fore, our task is to focus on leisure education as a 
specific, separate educational objective and lo give 
guidance in the systematic planning and implemen- 
tation of programs in leisure education. 

Let s turn to specifics and look at the subject 
matter area. K-12, and see how this area can help 
foster a sense of leisure literacy, A direct focus on 
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Idisuro (Mluc.tilion ds one of llic s|)C(jh(. and sc|)aratc 
(•(lucational olijcctn (js is what we arc scdkni^j Ihr 
material (doprd will utili/cd foi ^uidelnifs 
Inr Idisurc; (Mhic.ition pro^jrams tli.il a toa(.licr. schotil 
or school s\sl«jm can follow, and ihcrelorr. should 
l)c urjttcm from that frame; ol refcrcnccj. 

Guidelines for rhc following should hv consuhirccL 

Leisure Education ^ Su^^csl ^nuhdmes for fostering a sense of leisuM* 
literac> in all \oiilh h\ determining leisure-related 
knowledges, skdis. values, appreciations, .ind atti- 
tudes that can Ix; developed lhrou>?h \our suhjiMj 
matter area. Where possihio. relate these (lire(.tly to 
selected subject matter content. K-i2. for example. 
2 Interweave learning inter\ entions (activities and 
experi(;nces| which are particularh appropriate for 
\our area and would help foster leisure-related out- 
comes for students 

:r Include proj^rams. approaches, or curriculum ma- 
terials in vour area which are specifically or closeK 
r(dated to leisure education >joals. objectives, and 
outcomes 

4. Su^j^est how a focus on leisure related outcomes 
through your area could aid in makin>^ student learn- 
ing more enjoyable and meaningful. 
3. Since a primary focus should be on career educa- 
tion in recreation, hospitality . and tourism, mcludc! 
wa\s and means b\ which \our area could be uti- 
lized 10 ^ive some career awarenci.ss, orientation, 
and exploration in these occupations, A^jain. where 
possibb' r(;lat(? this to \our subject matt(;r contcmt 
and su^^est appropriate learning interventions for 
purpos(is ol providing examples 

We want to be sure to combine leisure and envir(m- 
mental j»oals in our views. The following' (from an 

Leisure is the mother of philosophy. 

- Hobbes 



AAliPKK |Hihli(.,itnHi. 'Hiliii.iitioii in a l.nsnrc (^rn- 
U'UmI S(H;ir!\. I)\ lltiukins). uhilc ntit [nrsciihul tis 
moiifHs In he lolluueii. .ire r-xamplcs of lh<j work th.it 
h.i.s li<M?n iUmv, in iht? (iisciplm.irx .ip|iro«i(,h<\s m It'i- 
Mire eiiiiCfiliuiT 

llumarntirb 

.XitislK mtrrprriutKin of huhituts for vicunnus cxptTU'nrf 
K\Hr\ habitat IS. m part, prt^sfntuitonal It prrUnms '/'In* 
/corning (o fiumcil from u hubitut is not f)n/\ scionfjfir, 
(jMfi sf)(j(i/. hut ij/sn (j**sth**fff rtifj.sfjhrrrs f)*Tff)rn] rh\th/))(- 
f (]//\ on(i /lujsif iilh Thr (.miturrs and ion cs ii ithm a 
hi:hitat dvcoralr it o/irii 

Social Studirs 

()hs<T\ udon of thr rfdutionships umonj? miin nluuls. pnpa- 
hitions. u)mn)unitif*ii, **co-si sfrms. and hiasphrn^s as a 
^roup dynamic The ohsrrxatian of a(ti\it\ Withm an 
rn\ mmmt^nt \ ifhls a r**f n;ational-t\ knoivindfff* of 
l)rhu\ lor Tht^ crt-utnr usr of Irisurv ttmr in adult Uir nw\ 
hrrnmr mtrrasmfih orirntt^d to natural ohsarx ation as 
fmiranim^ntal affairs move ta ihf* forr of human con- 
sf;]f)usn*iss Thu trfinih in soirroi rrr n^ational at:ti\ itivs 
sufif^itst that this is alroad\ on** of thr major arras of roi - 
rrational murk**f ^rovvlh 

Srwncrs 

V.xprrirncr in nnv ironmfnfs for scirntifu: dvsi^n r.ntvria 
ih\ pothvs\/An% about Ufv] Wuv.h anttvmplatw r Irisurr is 
drvotrd to toun^ with ttir mronin^.s of vMstrncr I'his 
natural aciivitx is rtdrxant to fhf? scirnfi fir: usprcts of dr- 
sij^n (asks Obsprvation of thr composition of noturr and 
how it works is cntK.al to thr succn^s or foilurr of drsi}i,n 
and to drsif^n utdi/ation 



We are simply going to have to adopt the credo that 
the wise use of leisure is more wholesome, creative 
and elevating than is work. But as Ferry of 
the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 
has pointed out, This means vire will have to change 
all our basic cultural standards -and that isn*t 
easy.' 

-James Charlesworth, President, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
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EXAMPLE OF MATRIX APPROACH 
Combining Leisure and Environmental Education Goals 



Disciplines 


Consumers of Leisure 


Citizens 


Managers of the 
Environment 


Humanities 


Aesthetic acceptabilities 
Life as total eco-theatre 


Art as purpose 

Existential concepts 
of liberty 


Determination of the 
role of aesthetic cri- 
teria in environmental 
planning 




Senses of profound fun 


Dramatization of 
eco- Situations 


Aesthetic supportive 
functions (symbolic 
expression) 




Experience in environ- 
ments to 'sstablish the 
aesthetics of natural 
design 


Vicarious social be- 
havior as a function 
of beauty 






The seven-plus lively arts 
through the five-plus 
lively senses 


The ethics of beauty 






Artistic interpretation of 
habitats for vicarious 
experience 






Social 
Studies 


Observation of th*? rela- 
tionships among indi- 
viduals, populations, 
communities, eco- 
systems and biospheres 
as a group dynamic 


Ecologic management 
as government 

Ecofaiths & environ- 
mental ethics 


Social cost-benefit analy- 
ses and frade-offs as a func- 
tion of eco-systemic thought 




Experience in environ- 
ments to establish social 
design criteria 


Rational social be- 
havior as a function 
of demand 


Wedding methodologies 
and data for social de- 
cision-making 


Sciences 


Artistic interpretation 
of habitats for social 
discovery 

Experience in environ- 
ments for scientific de- 
sign criteria (hypothe- 
sizing about life) 

Artistic interpretation of 
habitats for organic his- 
tory 

Provisions for collecting 
(ownership of environment) 


Dramatization of 
choice situations 

Natural social behav- 
ior as a function of 
species need 

Dramatization of 
analytic findings 

How to listen to ex- 
perts abstract about 
nature 


Selling decisions to 
one'.^ own species 

Relationships of natural 
to man-made boundaries 
and boundary effects 
Ability to wed scientific 
data to specific species 
goals 

Ability to analyze for 
critical biospheric data 
Managing nature's 
rights-of-way 
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I \u' U'U\i\\\u\r\ u\ Ihis p.ijM'i IS i-nlurU llir woik ot 
Km }).it(i K I. ills tin(i cs \ ,il,i,ihlf> idIki iiMlmit on thi> 
sil[)jr( t 

.\/{/7'//\f/,/7(; \\n / i:/si /u: i ni (;\/7(>\ 

( >r]r frn</s If) think of (JJ Jf/inif -fj* (js /k/ MIJ^ (i h/iil? ir\ r/ nt 
rJ< (j(/f'r]?j< /M]r/»nsr nr](/ ln'in\i (is tur rfT?]()\r(/ troiu /f-jsiipf 
<rfH>r) (is tifn siilj/»'< ( in (lir < in i k ij/urn ^ ft it is jrj/cr- 
rsfni.u ''J nofc (l?(if si' \ r j(i/ n i(/f'/\ used clciuf ntar\ s( li(<n] 
f('\fi)(H)Ks Ji] firj(/iiM('fi(, iiKiKf ti ('(/lif/if t('U'tt'i]( cs /('I- 
surc />ii r/K»srs 7 licsr f('M(/ fo \it tn thn^f t utf^j^oi res 

/ f'bc sUj(/\ cf iinthnirtu m th" rdrlicr ,iir(i(/cs is m\ m 
nifMiiji/]<^ /»\ r('/(ifin<i if fo ( ornriiori fSpctiftM t's of < hi/- 
(irt't) ii) fhcif f(iiiii/v /iff or />/(i\ (if (i\ ifirs 

'J ( .'('i fdiii Kiiw/s (jf /)l(i\ (if fi \ ifics (ii (' liscd (*s (ir(/s m ibc 
/('(irnrn^ of ( (Mii/Hi KWMi/ sKi//s 

.i l\ /icri sKi//s h(i\ (' /icrii /(-(ir ii('(/, f/ic\ (in* (/ir(*( ti\ liscfu/ 
lii (i \ (ii icf \ (jf i ('( rc(ifi(»n(i/ cx/XTiCiK cs s.,;iv of ii /]i< /] 
infi\ (i(lii(i//\ ho /n(ro(/ii(.('(/ ii) f/ic r /(issr(H)rM 

/ o i//iisf r(Hc. Hriir( Kiior. (irossiiK K/c, tind Ho* K/o/i ( oni- 
rnonf '(^rou f/i rii f/i* ■ (ii)i/it\ (()(r/»/)/\ /iKiflimKif k (i/ pro- 
( of/liP's cf fo( (i\ r/\ is ^ro(ilh f(l( i/l/(ifo(/ In (iiuiij(/(il3f 
r\/H'rion( OS in nsjij^ nninijors in \ <rrio/\ of /Jiir/xjsof li/ 

rK f l\ Ifios 

II rifiii«» (i/KMif (iPif/iiiiof K it] f/?o lii/](/or<^(irfor? /'.(i(/s 
i ro/ulos insfrii( fioii fo f/ic /)/(i\ (i( f r \ if irs of ( /]i/(/rf /? 

Sf (fifing II if/i /ohnrn u /lo is l)Ui/(/ir?j^ (i foii or (if h/o( f>s s/io 
(isKs. '//oil r?i(in\ f/ooi's /lij^li is \ fuir foil Of' / /ou (/i(/\ou 
/Mii/(/ f/]is liriW^o o\ or f/io so( Oil,'/ f/oor-*' S/io iiKii uo fo flio 
jinuj/) 111 f/io "/ious('-;)/(i\ ' (irods (is one ( hiiii prt'paics 
(/inner for /lis 'fomi/i " S/io (isKs. "/ /on iiKiin (iro flioro 
111 \ our f(iiiii/\ l\ /i(if (/is/ios II ill \ (Mi liso lor fho ttihit"' 
I /oil inoiM of o(i( h ■'" 

/n (ill infor*'sfin« orfn ir on f/io Use of rli\ f/iin in f/io 
f('(i( lini^ of (irif/iniofif . X'oiircifor (/osoi /i)os o (/ofdi/oW 
(i/»/)r(Ki( /i fo l)('(ifiii^ oiif r/n fhiii ni (/ifforonf ( (K/onccs fo 
fo(i( /i siin/)/o (i(/(/ifion. (ounfiii^ In nuniliors. stihf rdcfion. 
(iiu/ imi/fi/»/ir'(ifion ( )l/ior authors h(i\ o hkk/o (iso of (/ru- 
inofK if'< hhKfucs tn thf fo(i( /Hn.u of (irif/iniofK /.'nricliiiioMf 
('\or(, isos f ro(/iif''if/\ oonsisf of socio/ uppln iitions of ( o/n- 
/Hifofioiifi/ sKi//s noriiHi//\ sfii(/iO(/ in o on ^r(i(/o /aoio- 
/)/os (if f/io third or fonrf/i-^rtn/c /o\ o/s "mriitdc sno/i 

Leisure for everybody is the most revolutionary 
thing that ever happened. 



-Joseph Lee 
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f'XfTfJSf'S as linciiii^ the pruA* of a (/ii(ir( of milk 
f/f'lfrniininj^ how club durs urr usfc', and finding the ( ost 
of kcf/jing a dn^ " 

(iamfs art' irfquanih Ubrd to pnn ti( r unihnyticdl 
skills alrf'(irl\ learned, or to implant new concepts In 
firuner'-s The Pro( (jf Education, Inhelder is quoted 

The teaching of prohahilistic reasoning, so Vf.Ty 
cnrnmnn and important a featur*' of nifjdern .science, 
cs hardh dovrdnpod in our etyucd'iona/ system he fore 
colloj»e Our research infiicates that the understand- 
ing of random phenomena re(/uires th;* use of cer- 
tain concise loj^icul o/jenitions ii ell iiithin fhe>jras/j 
of the \ fjunji child— /jro\ ided these o/jerations are free 
af aii'kvKird mathematical e\/jressions (Sanies in 
iv'hich lots are dravi n, j»ariies of roulette, and >j(irnes 
inifjhing a (Jaussion flistrihution of outcomes are a/I 
ide,al for >iivinj? the chdd a basic gras/j of the lo^^ical 
o/ieration need(*d for thinking (ihout /)roha/)ilit\ 

For older children, there are passihilities for the recreci- 
tiona/ use f)f arithmetic flj using such oetn ities as /jo/jer 
folding or mu/j-niaking to extend mathematical under- 
stonding and alji/it\ in geonietrv and (2| using mathemati- 
cal puzzles ond riddles vihich hai e the initial /)ur/Jose of 
stimulating and enriching learning but irhjch niov ulfi- 
niatelv lead to encouraging leisure-tinie portici/jation in 
niotheniatic(fl hohljies 

One recently published text, Extcmding McUhemciticdl 
ide.LS. (iescribes mony such pro/ects In the final chapter, 
dealing with "mathematical recreation, " the authors write 
thut 

for centuries, numbers have amazed, tricked, de- 
light 'd, ond baffled man As old riddles are soiled, 
neu rmes arise to tantalize and te challengf; Chil- 
drf»n shfjuld ha\f' thf- o/j/Jortunit\ tn play a.s uell 
(IS to ivork ivith numbers and their re/)resentafions 
.\fan\ recreational materials mav sharpen not anl\ 
interest in mathemofics but insight inff) basic mathe- 
matical conce/)ts. techni(|ues of problem solving, and 
construction and use of models In this chapter, we 
shall take a brief i ieir of niatheinatir ^il ref,re(itjf)ns. 
sam/jlrng a few materials from \ orious area.s It u ill 
he noted that the line l)f*tvreen "irork" ond "pla\ " 
motor IS often jumt or even inflrstingiiisbable 

The outhors make ( lear that, as in an\ instructjf)n(il pjn- 
cess. the t(^acher must, in selecting recreational materials, 
give thouffhtfiil considerotion to thf,- needs ond abilities 
of his students Some he ma\ irish to /)resfmt to the fmtm' 
class, (ind others tf) indi\ i duals or groups ivho are reafi) 
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for ih('n^ Among \hr \\ pes of rcf rrnfjoruj/ gunws prr- 
hrnU'd ore mugic figures. /Jr/nie niJni/)eTs, rnjssmg nuni- 
ero/s, number halves, number puzx/cs. and /)rob/em*j 
arrongemen( and construction 

Cleorlw thr studrnt who has hci^n taught m this 
maiiner is /ike/\ to have not onl\ o (i('e«/)cr mffwrsi in tht> 
subject, hut a/so fj pvrsonul \ irw n| nujthemutu s (i.s somr- 
thing fascinating and a potential!) /)ej'mun(*n( leisure 
interest In this sense, the subject nun ha\e a logical rela- 
tionship to leisure education 

SCIEXCK .WD LEISI RE F.DV CAllOX 

.Another subject that, on the face of /(. would appear to 
ha\e little application to leisure or recreation is -srjenee 
elementary school srjenf.e (e\/s contain few r('ieren( es to 
the teaching of science for the specific purpose nf en( our- 
fjj^ing /ejsure-(jme m(eres(s liowe\er, a nunibei of the 
most recenUv /)ublishefi books m this iield enipluisi/e 
sfronj^/\ the re/(j(inH ofsrjence mslructjon (o the \ arie(l 
experiences and mieresl.s of (,hildren Thus, while the par- 
i)ose mav be to (le\ elop hobbies for nwtnational or illiis- 
tratne purposes. me\'[fab/\ o leciprocal purpose is 
achieved -that of developing out-nf-schoal re( reational 
/)ursuj(s. based on scientific mterf-sis 

'/'onnenboum and Stillman point out m S(,i(»nf,e Kdu- 
(.lition lor Hlementiirv Sf.hool Tej( hers that children's 
interests varv as vvideh as children themsehes //on ever, 
the\ do fo/lf)u a pattern with resp(H.t to scientific sub}e(t 
matter First-groders are likely to be mtersted m trains, 
planes, or (jninio/s B\ fourth or fiith grade there is often 
an interest m the stars and the unnerse l]\ fhe sj\(h 
grade, there is almost certain to be an interest in the hu- 
man bod\ and how it funedons 7'he authors point out that, 
eventuollv 

children begin to (le\elop the lasting mieresfs 
u'hjch will become the basis of their \ocations and 
a\ocQtinns Assuming that the school provides them 
with opportunities to explore their interest. the\ wiii 
be more likely to choose amonj^ their varied experi- 
ences and from their broad backgrounds of mhirmo- 
bon (hose things U'hu:h the\ wish to pursue us long 
range u(Ai\ities 

With the wide scope of children's interests, the 
nutural (\uestion follows How can these interests he 
used m building the seienee curriculum'' ()n( of the 
essential criteria for including material can be stated 
as fo//ou.s the neer/.s and interests of (biUlren are a 
neeessorv /Ki.si.s for eurru;u/uni ( oiislruction 
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I'nnnciilnium and Slillnmn su^'ficsl mum kinds of tu^ld 
trips, s/)f»f ml prnn'cts (ind (/fmonsfnifions. <»\hihifs, s( i- 
»*fu r fujrs, and similar in\ ()/\ rnif*n!s u hu h s?»i \ r /jof/] 
fo f'nric/i ihr s( ipn(;f currK^u/iirn (in<j stmnilati^ Insure - 
Ifiiit' /)(jrfH;i/)(i(]nn tor o/iii(/re*j ( )/)\ uuis/\ . a subjvvt as 
iusunaUn^ us scifnct' mi (hf^ S/Joce* is /iounc/ fo 
uHrncUw tn man\ \(;unMs^Ts f/frr ton, il is diifinilt if 
nnf ijn/)()ssi/)/f lo (/nnv o (/isfjfu.lion bvtw rrn "w ork (i:id 
"phy " 

SOCIAL sri niKS .wd i.i'.iHrnE imrcxnox 

I 'nliKe thr arras of e/pmrn(ur\ srirnrr and jn(jf/H'm(/fi(\s 
th f* snciol studirs (Airricuium in o/ffiion(ur\ schools is frr- 
(/iif*nf/\ rrlatvd to sprcifu (d)jrcti\ ha\ to do w ith 
Irisurr rducalion Thus, WvrriU lU scrilyrs thr fo/iou 
ohtrctivrs of socio/ s(u(/h*s rAirru.urwn for (df'wrntar\ 
grades, unf/er the heading? of "self rraii/ation" (Ij Rrc- 
reatton-the educated person is participant and spei tator 
in man\ sports and o(h^*r /)usMmes. (2) Intellectual Inter- 
est -the educa'^ed pf^rson has nienfu/ resources for the use 
of leisure, and (3j Esthetic Interests- the educated /jenson 
apprecja(es beauty 

I ^nder this heading and also under ihr heading of 
' hunion re/u(ionsh;/)s" (working and p \ mg w ith othrrs. 
social beha\ lor, k aru d social lifr, and so on|. one finds tbr 
husis foro numher of sooiui s(U(/jes uniLs m thr rlemrn- 
tar\ grades Ihese nm\ deal vtifh "/)ro\ i(/in>^ forun(//)ur- 
tu ipatmg m recreation," or "sfu(/\'inM how people li\ e ' 
/ne\ i(al)/\ . problems of leisure and /)a((erns of m rra- 
tional participation are exomined with rin/K)rtanl out- 
comes for Insure education 

In addition, /usf as m s(;jence. a wide \7iri(^(\ of spe- 
cial e\'/)?!riences ore made part of the social stadirs (Air- 
ncAilum These may include trips, demonstrotions, and 
dramatizations as u ell as the use of televr ion recordings 
and films 

Thus in his hook, Som,j1 SIihIk's m KlementtU) ImIu- 
fiation, farolimek lists nnin\ /)ossib/e places to be visited in 
the f;onimuni(\ . including historical sites, r(iilwa\ stations, 
post offices, art galleries, bakeries, canneries, f/ocks. 
police s(u(jons. the /.oo and aquarium parks, holdn shfjirs. 
Ofjurlhouses ohs^^rvalorie", legis\ati\e bodies m sessifjns. 
/jroarirasdn^ or telecasting sfadons. and man\ others 
W hile the\ have specific purposes in (enns of adding to 
the chdd's auareness (jf com muni l\ life, surh (rips also 
broaden his recreational hori/.ons and mteresf 

Similarly some of the special projects su^^^fjsfed /)\ 
/oroiin)ek inciufif' 

1 Collecting and e\hibiiing old photographs which show 
(he hisfor\ of (he commun](\ 
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1' (J^Ii/r^;^ln^^ and tr\ injj pmncvr ra iprs. /('(iiMMiji inlk 
(hnrrs. in\ f•s^l^^(i^ln>^ Incnl ( uitunil ( ontnhutmns of 
\arn)us nntinnaiiW ^raiips 

:i ijollrUinii s^)n^^s of \ annus pcnotls of histarx and pn - 
brnUrtit a rrutai ni thm) 

4 I'mntin^ u mural of soinr cis/jfcf f»f thf hisU)r\ of thv 
Incal f;fjmmunM\ or sUitr 

."i Af(]kin>? nio(/r/s or skvtchvs of oxr orfs. /jroirir sr./iorHirrs 
c'(inrn*s. spinrunj? ti hcr/s or ofhrr /Jionccr (•(/oi/)nif*/i( 

f' \\ ntin)j, and prrsvntm^ a pc^rant trllm^ thr sfor\ of 
somr usprct of hisl(ir\ 

In thr pro^^raw of mstriictmn for intrrnatmnai unr/fr- 
sfcinriinj* j/i r/ir niddio and upppr rifmrman ^ratios, it is 
hrlpfui to "m\o/\'c (hddrnn in Of fj\ itirs whirh nn o/\ r 
artmn In fhcni rathvr than drpmdinfi rn(in'/\ on a \ crUui 
npproarh " Sii<h projrcts mi^ht tako thr form of partici- 
patm}j, m thr juntnr Hnl Cross, rwhun^^m}!, iritrrs u ith 
chddrrn abroad, roilrctin^ sfonip.s and coins from \'onou^ 
( ounfnos, /parnin^? rutinnmts of a forri^n ian^^ua^^r, < o/- 
irutirt^ niono\ for I W/CKK. or Irarnm^ and r/oin>? >?onifs 
and duncrs of othf'r cnuntnrs A^icin. thrsr orti\ ittrs arc 
hardly distm^aishfjbir from rirari\ r,y(:rrationai pursuits 
Thus, thf}\ drfiniti'h rnntributr tnirisurr skills ami 
mtrrrsts 

LAXiHWaE ARTS .\\7) LElSi'HE EUrCATlOS 

'I'hr lanffuoffr arts, particularly thr study of rradm}!,. havr 
a (lirrct rrlatinnship to Irisurr rdu( ation For millions of 
childrrn and adults, rradm^ for plrasurr is an important 
form of rrrrration Thr basis for ffrffrminin^ thr sucvrss 
of school rradm}!, pro^^rams must hr not onl\ how wrll 
rhildrrn havr Irarnt^d thr mn hanu s nf rradm^ hut also 
how wrll tht)\ havr }^ainrd thr Invr of rcorijn>^ 

In T(M^hln^^ K(M^lln^^, A Ouulo lo lUsu. I'nnr iph's .iix) 
Moihirn Pr.jrticcs, Uddrrih points out thai too frrqumth 
whrn II sharp distinction is madr hrtwrrn "stutl\ " rradm^i 
and "rocrratiomd" rradinfi, whrn s(,hool rradin^i, is so 
/)rpsf;n/)f»f/ that littlr timr rrmains for thr frrr r\ploration 
nf hooks and othrr m.^lfrials. and when litrrar\ tJassics 
arr nvrrrmphasi/rd m rradin^i proj^ronis, thr rrsult is 
likrl\ tn br that childrrn turn tn f)fh"r activitirs thrv rn- 
jn\ marr, Thr\ stnp rradin^ for fun 

It IS nrcrssary llildrrth mmmrnts. 'o rncoura^r chil- 
drrn tn find hooks that "thry may i(lrntif\ morr closrly 
with thrmsrlvrs m thfur own timr and srAtm^i. thr\ 
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s\ //(il>/rs. srril<-n< fs (wwl i/imsi/tW nwUiphois 

/.risun* rfodnij; frir r htUhcn must rt'iU'i I flir /iriics iri 
u hirJi fhf\ (/riri niusf u i(h sur h sij/>/»'( fs i/s f*\- 
f>/fin/fif)ri. Iwyh r/ih/j f'. s/j(jr!s. s( ri /u r f/f titin i;U#*ri*sf- 

\\ ntrs 

\\ hen a ( hiltl's mtvrt'st r crifcrs r);i (Hrp/ririrs su/j- 
/nnnnf's. u anumils uiul r orii/jj/ij? ru/f this is f/if 
psx <;hfWfj«;if.ol nwj/iicnf fo stqj/j/\ lifrn/furr* ori fhr si;h- 
fi'tA (let a (lisf usMfi;i >»(J]nj? on holjljM'«>. ihr-n hiJ\ r flw 
hnoks rm hand rrudy to tlistrihutc I'hr thnttu-n-M nr- 
nhl who IS cru/\ uhnut ustrnntnny shauUI Ix* suppUrtl 
with all thr nuttiTiul hn iun hurnllc 

Th^sf* hnhln pursuits arc not Mw:irfh;nji tiuitv 
apart fro;ii all rlsr that jjrjcs on m thr s< haal, hut arr 
nwrt' nitrn an mtf^^ral part ai a child's urjrK an a anit. 
far v\amphi writing part ai a pla\. prdrJicuij? mastr. 
patntinfi a mural, ar sew (/ r o.sU/nw Hratlini!, up on 
h()h\)ti's nay rstahUsh /ifi*-/onj; .ntrn ts or \ai.atianal 
pursuits 

Thus w'lsf^ly (iinM.-frci n^t/dmj? rna\ srrw not anh as a 
\ ttal antl continuing? Insure mtcrrst m itst'U, bat ma\ also 
ser\r to rnnch nthrr rorrratianal i}atli'ts (llrurh. this is 
at\ important aspect of leisure edurattan in the elemen- 
tary sthool Similarly . uritinj* jat first approachet! as an 
end in itself or as an essential tool m the educational 
scheme] also lends itself to a \ ariety of leisure interests 
I'hese n\a\ include writtna, letters ;»j friends, kei^pin^^a 
diary . puttin^i to)iether a neif^hharhond cluh, or class new s- 
paper. and writin}^ pnetrv or short stories .\j?(iin. this is 
the kind of \ outhful recreational pastime uhich not mfre- 
ijUently heconies a lifetime interest or even the /hisis for 
a career 

PlirSlCM. EniHl.WlOM ASiJ I.EIHIIU: EDrCATlOX 

U'ifhouf question, since .s/)orfs. jiames. fi*inf.in>». find 
aquatic actnittes comprise such '» nici/or portion of rec- 
reational participation for chddren and adults, iht* ph\ st- 
eal education prof^ratn in fdementary sthools is nf ke\ 
importance in edticatum for leisure There an: saxeral 
specific u'(J\s in which it contributes to the recreational 
competence of children fl) developin^i and improving 
orf*anic fdncs.s; {2} ff*(ichin^ basic w^uramuscalar skills 
which un(icr/if' all physical recreation activitcs. ,'.1/ /cach- 
ing specific skdh in frames ar sports which ha\ e the pnten^ 
tial for recreational carr\ -ove", e,ither in the present or 
die future, and {4} developmf^ favorable attitudes toward 
pln\ and the needed qualities of fiooti sport*imanship. 
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^roup ( (tDpvralion rfsfjonsjhj/i/N and sot ml (n- [in>nrs> 

.\ nwr7i/)rr of thvsr points (irf oiitlmt^d in thr pti\ ul 
f'diK utn)n muniiul v'i})lishvd In ibf (AihU)rnni Shitr 
jHirtmt'nt of K(/uf ulion // sirvssvb, uniont; othrrs, (hrsc 

1 l)r\ fd()j)mvnl f)f suM/cif nt >kill m mntnr arti\ ilU's to 
j)r()\ iilr p/fasurf ant/ saOsftif tinn 

2 l)r\ri()pmrnt ni ihr mdn iduul's mtrrt'st in nmintuinm^ 
his ()v\n Of)tin]um ph\sii.ui. invntui, borioi and rmn- 
tmnul u'f//-/)f^jn^ 

.'i /)f\c/opi7irnl of thr mdn iihnil\ dvbirr la ((/j/jnvjaN 
and nnislrr wnrthwhiir ph\ sicul rfcrrutinnQl skdls 

4 Dfivrlopmrnt of tho sociui mtr^rotion of rorh mdividinil 
withm the ^'mup through urti\ itirs that ^iv o oppOi,.init\ 
ff)r sutish jn«» f'\prru'ncr 

These /)/fn;f(\f\s Mre achirvrd thn, igh a divrrsiiird pro- 
^ram of fjhvbK.ui uctnitirs which mcludvs. for voun^rr 
childrrn, mam forms of free /)/a\ and mownirnt e\- 
/)/oranon, se/f-lesfing smnfs and tumblinfi, rh\ thmic iunda- 
menfo/s, sinjJinfl ^'ames jnd biniplr. folk t/onces, laft >?omes 
and re/((\s, oni/ /eafZ-u/) ha// games which infrot/uce essen- 
liti/ l)Qll-handlin^ skdls On thr niiddlr and uppf:r ^?rade 
Im rls, skdls ore improi'et/ (inr/ j^ame.s and sports are loughf 
U'hirh rrquirru highar /eve/ of fetim or^ani/atmn. knowl- 
rd^fi of ru/oft. and MiCial odjustmrnt. m addition, morn 
odvuncrd forms of f:oeduf;afiona/. reereMhona/ doner are 
taufihl 

7'hroufthouf. thr California nnmual mokes clror this 
program js mosf meanmgfu/ if it is clnsrh mlegrnfet/ with 
Monc/oss a(;fi wdes. supernset/ p/ti) grount/s (user/ hefore 
or affer schoo/. or i/urmg the /unch hour or recess/. /)/av- 
f/(i\s, mftrmura/, orinfRimura/ s/)orfs /jrograms. fun 
nighfs, hobby and club periot/s, school parlies, and dunces 
Childrrn are j/irecf/y enrourMged fo make recroafiona/ use 
of (he skj//s thrv have Irarnrd during phisica/ rducation 
f:/ass prriods 

he em/)hasis. (herefore. in /)h\'siCM/ ediicalion c/asses 
mu he on presenf carry-over va/ues. ralher fhan upon fhe 
remofe ob;ecMve of implantmy spvcific skills far futurr. 
adult parUctpation ft is a i"Msonab/e evpecfafion fhaf 
sMfisfving plav evpenenres durinfi one's formative veors 
will do much to '"nsure confiniied parlicipahon m aclne 
i\ho/esome physical rrcrration in loior yoars 

VVilhin fhjs contr.xt, it is necessary (o recogni/e (he 
presen( day concern a/)ouf pin sica/ fitness (hscussed in 
an f arlirr chaptrr In a number of schoo/ systems, (here 
ho.s been a recen( fentiency (o concen(ra(e on forma/ pro- 
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^rums nf f'xercjses. calistht^nirb, nr other fni nis of condh 
hnnm^. to the ^jartjui (jxciusjfjn of fjfjivjtjes uhich ha\r 
cfjrr>-f)ver va/ues fnr /pisure W'hi/e such tiri//-/]ke fjcfivi- 
ties can he/p chi/dren improve th^Mr performance on 
sf)ec]fjc fitness tests iparticulurl\ those invo/vin^ the 
strength of musc/e groups ,;ard]oresf)jrator\' efficiencx, 
and fiexibj/jtv |. t^jeir effe S are not long-lived, and the\ 
are not hkeh to he continuf d recre'a/ional/v h\ the ehdr/ 
Therefore, it ],s necessarv to make sure that the\ are 
applied ivifhin leasonab/e limits, and fio not overbalance 
other elements of the elementar> .school phvsjcal educa- 
tion f)rogram 

Similarly, although manv schools have countenanceri 
interscholastic athletic competition in th^ upper clrmrn- 
tarv grades or in /unior high school, this is consuiered un- 
de,sirable for immature bovs and girls From a recnvit jonal 
f)oint of view, mass participation in intromural or club (U- 
tivities b\ all children fno matter ivhat rbeir level of 
abilitv) IS more flesirable than undue emfjhasis being given 
to the efforts of v iew hiffhly skilled \ oung,sters 

Finally, certtwn activities may be taught in the physi- 
cal education program, and then directlv used in special 
'liter-school f)rogramsof recreation Chalmer //i\,son rie- 
scribes an instructional bowling unit for fifth- and si\th- 
graders in Pontiac. Michigan 7'his utis fjresented in the 
g\ mna,sium, with childn n setting pins, boivling, and keep- 
ing scores themselves, and with rotating team eomfjetition 
So successful iva.s thisunitfhatan af,'er-school program 
in a commercial boivling center was set up unrier the spon- 
sorshif) of the .American junior Boivling Congress /\ large 
number of children participated on all le\ els of ability , 
and were thus introduced to a highly popular participation 
sport fnteresfinglv . liixson mokes the point thai a number 
of voungsters became closely involveri in familv recreo- 
fion through this medium 

Similar examples of direct carrv-over practices of 
recreational skills learned in fjhvsicol education classes 
nuiv be cited 

misic FA)[K:Ari()\ amd i.eisi^he i:i)[H:Ari()\ 

Probably second onlv to physical education in terms of its 
potential for leisure education is the elementiirv school 
music program So /)Ofnjlar is music in its manv forms for 
both children and adults (either ivithin one's private rrii- 
retitioniil hfe or as part nf orguni/efi community recreation 
fjrogranisj fhot the connection is obvious in Chapter One, 
reference was made to the rapidly increosing number of 
.Americans who are plav mg instruments or stufiving them 
7\ r)icallv. commi;nitv recreation /jrograms mav include 
foriiKil instruction classes, small ensem/j/es. /)an(is, and 
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nrchf'stras, chnrusrs, niusical shnus. cnnimuniK sm^m^j. 
an(/ barhrrshop quarters In aiiditinn to luAivv purtK.ipa- 
Ijfjn. of coursf?. thrre is a wnir \aneh of opportunitirs to 
listrn to umi apprecjate? music, ranging from popular liuncv 
music and folk sp/echnns to srmiUussiuil or srnous s\ m- 
phonic works Thv phonograph and /ong-f)/a\ ing rvrord 
in(/uslrv ho\f» b'-'jughf music nn f;\rr\ Ivvfd or worth into 
the American home as a /istenmg nppnr(unit> 

To what extent is /eisure fiducation \ieive(/ as a mufor 
fncus of f?fementar> school music programs ^ 

Mursell m Musk, in Ameri(.<in Schools, comments 
that it IS Significant that such a /arge proportion of music 
participation m the schools is voluntarx /fe refers to the 
specia/ music classes, instrumenta/ instruction, ensemh/e 
ii'ork. an(/ haii(/ an(/ chorus activities in which so man\ 
upper e/ementon an(/ /unior high school chi/(/ren ore m- 
vo/ver/ The fact that the\ choose to p/a> is in itself an 
indication of recreational interest and undoubtedh has 
direct carrv-over to other leisure hi urs 

Murse// therefore stresses that it is one of the ma/or 
f)urposes of school music education to "provide >*oung 
ppop/e ivith (I means of recreation ivhich can last thrf)ugh- 
out their Ines "Describing the kinds of musical recreation 
earned on in the past, he ivrites. K\en the most detached 
observer of life in the rnite(/ States uou/(/ sa> that ;! 
gav e them a sense of relaxation renewal, and togetherness 
which IS perfectU summed up in the literal merining of 
the word 'recreation ' Thus, it would be a great mistake not 
to give verv'serious an(/ realistic heed to the leisure time 
uses of the art 

U'h '/e Sivanson. in Music in the Kdin .ilion of Children 
accepts this point, she stresses thof the greater values of 
music y nn n' v er he realized if it is e ^perienced onl\ on 
u childhood "fun" /eve/ She u rites 

In more recent vears. as a reaction to the fortmilis- 
tic approach, music has he'^n brou^iht into the ever - - 
dn\ Ines of children and hrighfenet/ uith the s/ogan 
"Music is fun " This apprf<ach erroneous/v convev s 
the idea that fun is the chief end of music ft is true 
that in the eariv vears musicma/xing shau/(/ he of a 
type rer/uiring little skill so that children can partici- 
pate in simple, satisliing u av s However, in present- 
ing music (IS an immediate source of en/ovmenf. manv 
teachers find fhemse/ves unable to (/evefop a /ong- 
range program that assures grou th in ski//s an(/ in- 
sights Pleasure and satisfaction in the use of music 
in a creative capacitv trroughout life is dependent 
upon the r/eve/opment of musical skills to a functional 
lex el If the simple approach remains the onfv fev el 
of contuf t. Inn s awi gir/s are (/epriv'e(/ of the ofjportu- 
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nit\ to fi,rn\v mtn a morr niaturr relationship i\ ith 
music 

Thr point is wrll takrn linwrwr. if thv at i\it\ is not prr- 
( vnrd with a slrnnj^ sensr of plvasurr and s**/f-n'U(ir(/ 
Ivlimmaltng the word "fun." u htch con\ r\s ihr u ron^ 
impression within the schools svttm^i. chddrrn urr likrh 
to bv succt^ssiul neither in fhe /earning of musien/ ski//s 
not in their recreatinna/ applicalior. An (n/(iifional point 
IS *hat for many adultb. it ma\ not he feasihUi to he in- 
vnhed in aclual music-makinj^. ^reaf f)/easure. hrnveier. 
muv he deriieci from iistenin^» to music. >ioin^ to concerts 
or other musical eients. or ha\ in^ a "hi-fi" hr)f)h\ 7'he,se 
inr/.iiciua/s. whi/e passive in the /itera/ sense of not 
makinj* the mus'c themse/ies. are certam/i' not passu e in 
the sense of acta r* choice and in\ olvr.mrnt. listrnm^. and 
comprehending — an\ /i^ore thun the perstm who j»efs a 
hook from the /ihrar\ aiid '"eacis it w ith fieep interest is 
having a passive experience 't'hus. the teaching of per- 
forming skills must be ar compunt^d In what Sivonson colls 
the need of the .school to "build in each child the capociti' 
for response to art forms so that his iif^* will ha\e mt)re 
richness an(i depth 

7*0 accomplish the /otter, a ivide \*ariet\ of specud 
experiences shou/(i be proi'ideri by the .Sf;hoo/. 'n^'tuding 
*;oncert-g()ing fin a number of /aT'ge cities, symphrni or- 
chestras of opera companies schedule spf^cial sessions for 
school chddrenj and professional musical programs in 
school assemblies The groiving number of school systems 
that have instituted summer nius/c schools is olso nuiking 
a n*a;or contribution to the recreational uses of leisure 
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rh(i Huruau of Ouhloor Rci rcMlion |H()K| is ,i spmII 
,iM<Mi(:\, l)> >^ov('^nlnpnl sl.iiKLirds. lull il has some 
\(T\ (:l1,lll(^n>^In^: and inlcrijshnjz rcs{)onsilnlilics II 
IS lh(j fink'tal itH.id poinl in oiiklooi rrc.rrMlion plaii- 
n\n)i and coordinalion II monilors ihc Iranslor ol all 
fc(l(jral lands m\()l\mj» rijcnialion rcsonrccs and 
(.oordmalcs cnvironinijr.lal inlcn'sis in proici is in- 
\')lvin)» hi)»hua\s. airporls. iIkj Huroaii of R<M:lama- 
linn. and \hv, Arm\ Coips of KnjiinccMs. The HOK has 
r^jsponsiliililicis in Ihc aiwM (»f planninj* and (.tM)rdina- 
lion and also doals uilh a Land and Walor (:ons(;i\a- 
lion Ti'nd lo hn spcnl on iccrcalion land. Wilh lull 
appropiialions. ihis fnnd rcachcjs 200 nidlion dollars 
a \ oar 

The Recreation Smco linsnrc is an ins(;parahlo (domoni ol lilr. ihr 
Imperative H*^'>'d\ ol UMsoro is an in.scp.n*«d)l(j pari of ihr tolal 
(|iiaiil\ of lifo. The Icisuro (MU ironoKMil r.annol hi* 
InMlcMl soi)aral(jl> .from our lolal (MuironiiH nl. 
niMlhcr can social insliUilions, oc.ononiics. or sorvico 
s\shnns which siipporl onr hnsnrc aclivilir;s he scp- 
aralod from Ihoso which .ir(; rtdalcd lo lh(j rest of oui 
dail\ li\tis 

I do nol mean lhal Am(;ricans onl\ lioj^an U) dis- 
co\(;r hnsurc in Iho carl\ lOHOs wh(Mi iho rciiorls 
of Ihc Ouldoor RocrtMlion Kosonrccs R{»vi(;u Com- 
mission wcro [)uhlish(Ml Hul I (U) su«>icsl lhal |)cr- 
haps, for Ihc firsi lim(,» in our liislor\ . wc arc allcnipl- 
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in^ to widen jnd (liversif\ the opportunities for lei- 
sure on a rational scale to make its benefits available 
to all the people instead of a fortunate few We 
should be warned that both our resources for outdoor 
recreation and the elements of ^lur cultural heritaj^e 
are finite and often fragile 

The phrase. ' The Recreation Imperative." is 
concerned with how to make opportunities for mean- 
injiful and satisfyinjj recreation experiences avail- 
able to all of the people, under circumstances w here 
the people can take advantaj^e of them This is the 
premise upon which President Xixon called for the 
nation to join in the effort to reconcile the needs of 
technology with the needs of nature 

In hi> February 10, 1970 messaj^e on environmen- 
tal problems and solutions. President Nixon said. 

/\l the turn of the r pntur) our chiff pn\ irnnmvntal concern 
uas (0 conserve ivhat hp had — and nut of this conce'-n 
grfM^ the rjften emhatt'ed but a/vvavs determined *cnnser- 
\ation' movement Todav . conservation' is as ]n)pf)rlanl 
as ever -but no ionger is it enough to conserve uhal ive 
have. Vie n)ust a/so restore what wv haw lost \\ e must >io 
bevond conservation and t^mbracv restoration 



Alternatives and 
Priorities in 
Environmental 
Management Policy 



Resource manaj^ement is the center of the present 
national concern over the future of our environment. 
If we are facinj^ a crisis, it is because our technology 
>jives us the power to make physical changes which 
may be irreversible, or at least not naturally rejien- 
erative, in some of the basic elemenis of the environ- 
ment, The issue, then, is whether we use this power 
prudently. When basic environmental values are 
threatened, basic human values are placed in jeop- 
ardy, and the only alternatives we have relate to the 
priorities which we assign to our remediai measures. 

I propose to look at some of the problems of re- 
orderin^z our priorities in four major areas of federal 
activity: mana>iement of federal recreation lands: 
financial assistance in shapinj^ a belter environment 
for leisure: coordination of the many-facelod role 
which the public sector must perform in servin>i "the 
recreation imperative." and the plannin>i process 
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upon which hOund decisions for Ihe allocdtion of n;- 
sources lo recrralion can be based 

Priorities For Land Management 

The Presideni proposed 37 specific steps, embracing 
23 major legislative proposals and 14 new adminis- 
trative actions. Most deal with natural resource man- 
aj^ement and Ihe reduction of environmental pollu- 
tion. Althou^;'] all will be imporlanl in a general 
up^radinjj of the environment, those relating lo {hv. 
utilizahon of federal lands for leisure aclivilMJs are 
particularl;v pertinent lo the mission of this 
conference 

In this respecl. the measur<.\s u hich call for com- 
palibibly of recreation and exislinj^ federal aclivilios, 
the transfer of surplus federal land lo slate and local 
governments for park and recreation purposes, and 
the easing of procedures for inlera^encA transfer 
of land have special sij^nificance for increasing the 
resource suppK . Proposals to pay private landowners 
for makin^j idle lands available to ihe public for rec- 
reation tap another potential source of park land 

These measures also can increase the avail- 
abilit\ of certain forms of recreation lo areas of 
dense population, as in the case of l-ort Law ton in 
Seattle. VVashinj^ton and Camp Pendleton between 
San Diej'o and Los Angeles. California Some parts 
of these areas may soon be available for public rec- 
reation use 

This new environment-conscious approach to 
federal land management will bv, a massive under- 
lakin>i. Inventor\in^ resources, determining lhc>ir 
availal)ilit\ and potential uses, and monitoring the 
various shifts in land use may on for \ears These 
tasks are, however, familiar (o the Uureau of Out- 
door Recreation which is now responsible ff)r thc> 
disposal of sorplus federal real |)roperly suitable lor 
recreation use 1 have dirc^cled the staff of thc> Bureau 
to c'xpand its activities in this area so thai a lrul\ 
comprehensive and continuing invenlorx of all fed- 
eral lands and waters with recrcjalion potential will 
be* available 
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E(|Uiill\ important. HOR plans to ketjp trdck ol 
the nation's recreation dctivitx trends. Wti know dc- 
ti\it\ pcitterns are chdn^in^. we need to know m()r() 
cd)OUt these changes and what the\ sij?nif\. 

We are now rediscovering man\ small spaces 
that exist in our cities, and their potentnilK valuable 
contributions to a cit> s total recreation land base 
We also have found m our daih lives man\ srncdl 
periods of time which can be filled with leisure ac- 
tivities. For tens of millions of Americans, leisure is 
no longer s\mbolized b\ packing the fishing g(jarinlo 
the car and lakin:4 off for a tvvo-ueek vacation It is 
identified with what we can do after school and after 
work, in the evenings, and on short outings involving 
little more than a 90-minute round trip from home 

Priorities For Federal Financial Assistance 

With respect to federal grants-in-aid. President Nixon 
has called for full funding of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund in fiscal year 1971 and beyond, 
with increased emphasis on park and recreation 
facilities for residents of th(; urban areas. Tbe Hud- 
get Message also includes a request for use of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund backlog which 
totals 357 million dollars as of fiscal year 1971.^ 

With this new funding, we are turning our atten- 
tion to the cities, where there is a critical need for 
recreation. We have to look for ever\ small piece of 
land we can find. We can use the rooftops: we can 
use a house lot for a park. This is priontv of the 
highest o^der. We can no longer live with a system in 
which ou" major national recreation lands are in one 
part of the continent and our major population cen- 
ters are in another. 

A fully supported Land and Watei Conservation 
Fund program can help the National Park Service. 



i^sH of the i..incl and VV.iloi Conscrv.Uion I'und hackloK h.iN hrcn 
.ippnivrd It IS hpinj? p.iid m installmcnt.N. thi* first of vshich v\.is 
inc.Uich'cl in the I97t .ippropn.itions 
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Ihr I**()r(;s! St.TMcc, <in(l the HiinMu ot S[)()il Fisheries 
iind VVildlih; prt)U(l(' urhcin-orKMilcd (»[)('n s|)cir(' l<ji 
rtMTdiilion .ind L»n\*ir()nm(Milal im[)i()\ emtinl 

Saw concepts in letlerdl-stdto rtjldtions, re^^iontd 
p!.innm>^. iind improxed ernm('n!<il cotjrdindlion 
will help us calch U[) to our url)cin hiisure iKjeds A 
recen!l\ -Fc'Ie»ised stud\ ni[)orl [)repared l)\ IK)R 
tind the XntionnI Park Ser\ic(i rtjcommtmds a l^D.ono- 
acre (]aleua\ National RecrtMtion Area in \e\\ 
York iiarhor. This would hti located within tht? mel- 
ropolitan area ol N'evv York, [)artl\ within cil\ limits, 
and includin^^ SantK Wook in m\ h:)me state of \"u 
Jersev. Breez\ Point on Lon^^ Island, the Jamaica lia\ 
VVildiife Refuse, and small islands in \eu York 
harhor Most ol these artMs are on the ends ol suh- 
v\a\ linos (incidentalK. Jamaica i}a\ U'lltllile Rcfuj^i* 
is [)r()hal)l\ the onl\ v\iltllife r(jfii)^e in the world thai 
has a sul)wa\ sto[) m it), i3ut wo [)lan to institute, if 
we can, service to ferry [)eople from mid-Manhatt<m 
to Stind\ tiot)k in 30 to 40 minutes. \ot onl\ would 
they there rather ra[)idly in a [)l(iasin>^ environ- 
ment, hut their ex[)erience would have alread\ !)(»- 
}iun. What cf)uld be j^^reater than travelinj;^ dow n Xew 
York fiarhor on a shif) on a beautiful sunn\ da\ 
This is what we're looking* lor now in other urban 
areas thrtjuj^hout the counlr\-to .see where the fed- 
eral ^o\'(irnm(int can take <i direct hand in o[)(jratin>^ 
something whirh could not be o[)erated b\ others. 
Part of the land for this f)ark will be donat(Ml by \eu 
York (]it\. other parts will be donated b\ \ew 
Jer.soy it v\ill be a cooperative eflorl. not to imfujso 
the federal bureaucr«ic\ on a cit\. but to use the fa- 
cilities »)f the federal ^oxernmenl to o[)(irate a rec- 
reation complex v\hicH could not hii run 1)\ the 
alone, or even the two stales toj^elher. The stud\ pro- 
vides a ftifloral pre.sence within the heart of an urban 
me^alopoli.s. but it also allows strong stale and local 
initiative. 

The Bureau ol Outdoor Recreation is now devel- 
o[)in>? a program for a seri(js of similar [)rojects in 
several major urban areas of the IJniled States. This 
urban [)acka>^e will not onl\ helf) relieve specific 
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irucnl resource shoi tci>^(is in thrst* (.ilics. bul .ilsn 
will show whcil CcUi !)<' ilonv vAsvwhnv. on .ui mk.kms- 
in;.' st.cile 

in lino v\ilh ihtj ciirrt'nl (jmphdsis {)n |)iittin>^ 
[)iirks uhorc the [)0()pUj cirt\ sidle ^^rcmls will use 
pdpiil.ilion (lonsilv iis ono mtMsiirc ol need I'.mphti- 
sis has ill so been plnctMl on si rod m I in in our >^rdnt 
[)rc)(:e(liires nnd (l(M:onlrdlr/m>i thtj Itnlordl roUj in 
^rdnl ddminislrdliun 1)> int:rtMSin>i stdUi n'S[)r)nsil)ih- 
lics. Wo stress dction to trunsLito nioiniv inlo ldn>Ji- 
hle rcM.rodtion o[)[)orUiiiilies 

It hds been [)0inttHl out frecpiontK ihdl sldto dnd 
local >^o\ crnnninls ur>ientl\ need nionov for main- 
ttHnin>^ lh(Mr lacdities and o[)(M'alm>i projirams. anil 
tor manpower lramin>^ At [)r(;senl. tho Land and 
\Vat(ir (^onserv alu)n i-'und At.l (jxt.lndtis such actui- 
ties from th(j slo[)(; of ils >^rants 1*his ^ap should be 
filled. rh(? financial burdtins of m<n nt(Mian(,e. opera- 
lion, and trainin>^ pro^^rams arti formidable The 
burd(;ns will ^(jt subst<inliall> heavnjr as [)rr)>^ress is 
made in crealinjj rocrealion facilities in our rjtuis II 
It IS not deenuMl appropriate to amend the !,and and 
\Vat(ir (^ons(jr\ ation l-'und to extend it in th(ise <ireas. 
alternative! sourc.cis must btj found. 

1 have S(irv(Ml as commissioner on the i^ss(i\ 
(bounty (N.j.l Park Commission, it is ihe oldtist [)ark 
commission in lh(j country and is IoCciUmI in an urb<m 
<ir(M of \eu jtirsev includin>^ the (aly ol \eutirk. 1 
think \ou would be interested to know that about twf) 
>(Mr.s <i>^o \\(? were f acrid with a [)robl(jm which ue 
h«id to think about seriouslv for lh(i first time The 
(>)mmission hatl rtjcently celebr<itfid its r.lth <inni- 
vtjrsarv. But until two \ears a>^o, we had o[)eral(nl 
what you mi>^ht call j)assive recreation Iticililujs 
brulle trails, bike trails, reservations, a Zf)o. <m icc- 
skatin>^ arena, we had never become directly in\ol- 
V(mI in acliv() recre.ilion pro>jrams, and we h<id not 
done so for a ver\ >^ootl reason Were we to (m^a^^e 
in a recreation program in the town of West Oran>^e. 
then the cit\ of Bloomficid would ask us fur the 
same and also the city of Ncuvark. and so forth and 
so on. 
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Hut Ihorc cmio d lime, dlldi ihc riK.i.il iiots in 
\(n\.iik. when iIk; ciU liirn(Ml lo the.- (.(>iinl\ .mtlsjid. 
"We do not h,\\r, ihd ItK.ilitics. hdsi(.»ill\ m(nir\. to 
cn^ii^r! in ii pro^nim Will do il-*' AntI for the 
lirst time in its hi.stor\. the Kssex CoiinU l\irk (Com- 
mission Siiid. "Yes. ue will " So ihv. \i\r tistiilc com- 
missioners s.il around one mornin^^-.ind iUa first 
(\\ur ion thiit ainie to us was. •WoM. u licit kind of 
rec tion aro uc iiDin^i to proxide-*" \ol one of us 
h.id n eonctjpl of uh.it to do I find now th*il this is 
a f)roh!(jm throughout th(? r:ountr\. !H)R h*is con- 
tracted v\ith Xtor^.m St.il(! Coiiejie in Hahiniore to 
make a study to find the most eff(M:tive l\pes of 
urhan recre.ilion pro^r.inis. Is it tennis courts, more 
baseball diamonds, suimmin^i [jooIs. or som(Mhin>^ 
ue hav(m t thought of'* 

t:ss(?x Count) has. I think. 14 boccie courts. I 
didn t know what boccie was until I on lh(j Com- 
mission: I still don t know how it works Hul it s 
Italian in ori^iin and we had some senior ciliz(ms 
who en|o\ our [jarks and insisted upon hocci(i courts 
But there are Ihinjjs needed in the cil\. .ind we sil on 
commissions and ho.irds-even in Washmj^lon -and 
we don l really know how to meet the need of the 
cities. 

In the 1970s, the nalion .s cities will be the batlle- 
>jroiind for the hre.ikthrou^^h that lets man and nature 
link their compbjmenl.iry resourc(?s to produce a 
belter life. It is here that [jopulation pressurcis .ire 
greatest, socioeconomic v.iriables are widest, and 
s[)ace for leisure facilities comes in the smallest .ind 
most fra^^menled [)ieces. It is here that determination 
must be enlivened with im.i^^inalion in the desi^^nin^i 
of facilities and pro^^rams to )4ive human relalivil\ to 
the open spaces of a cit\. The Bureau of (Juldoor 
Recreation. lhrou>jh its statutor\ ^^uidelines, has the 
lead in findin>j wavs to mak(? our urban recrcMition 
environmeni.s-so e.ssential to the (!n|f)\menl of lei- 
sure lim(j-stimulalinj^ and satisfyin^^. 

The prf)blem of financin^^ is explicit in our [)ro- 
posals to increase the suppK and availabilit\ of 
recreation S[)aces. rhe\ will cost mf)n(j\ Hut if lh«^ 
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temper of the countr\ is assessed corrtrclU . th<' 
American pt^ople will respond, A sur\(!\ mad*; 
for the National Wildlife Teder ition l)\ tli(; (miIIup 
or>4ani/;i;ion reports that four oul of fiv(! Am«'ri«:ans 
are (ieepl\ concerned about what is happonin>2 to 
our (environment. Three out of four (!xpn!ss«j(l a will- 
ingness to |ia\ somethin>{ mort;. in addition lo their 
current taxes, for action programs. 

Priorities For Coordination 

Tht;re is a critical n«!(!d for incr«!as<!d fundi n>2 of 
recreation r(!soun;e pro>irams. But no amount of 
funding: is >2oin^ to achieve our noiih unl(;ss th(* 
ajjoncies dealing with the environment are <:oordi- 
nated with consistent purposes and plans 

(coordination is a priority that will re(]iiir<; an 
int«!rdepartmental and inler>»overnmental effort. Tor 
example, the open space and urban ren<!V\al pro- 
>?rams of the Department of llou.sin>» and Urban 
Development: the environmental health and school 
assistance programs of the Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare: tlie far-reachin>2 activitn;s 
of th«! [)(*pcirtm(*nl of A>»ri«:ultur«!*s rtjsourcc* a>jen- 
cies. th«j work of lh«! Arm\ Corps of Kn>»in(!(;rs. the 
Tennessee Valle\ Authorit\. and otht^rs all d(Ml with 
environmental values. Yet in the past *he\ hav(! 
lar^eU worked without common or complem(!nt<ir\ 
purposes. 

Thf^rt; has bur.n considerabb; talk of coraf)inin>2 
and rffstructurin^ federal a>*en(:i(;s. Th(;re should 
Ix; a new managerial approach, since our pr(!S(Mit 
s\stem IS inefficient. outmodtMl. and without <i sxs- 
l«!m of (jnvironmenlal chtjcks and balances. We oft(?n 
find one* service draining wildlift; habitants to pro- 
vide additional a^^riciiltiiral lands vvhilt; <inoth(!r 
.service is fi>?hlinjj to pnjservtj speci(!S which (bjptjnd 
upon wetlands. 

Ont; important tool for improving coordination 
is the Hiinjjiu .s (X)MPARK sv:.t(!m This providtjs an 
improvful analvtical framtnvork fr)r dt^si^natin^ pri- 
orities in the allocation of r(u:r(Nition '''^sources to 
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recretilion .leeils Thuse dnd olhnr moans will he 
used lo einphasixe coordinalmn. nol on\\ in Ihe artM 
of pranis, bul in ihe impnrlant field of plannin^J 

Priorities For Planning and Research 

If we look carefully a! America's pro>?rL\ss in plan- 
ninjj for leisure Wf; ma\ conclude thai we have a 
surplus of resources hut a shortage of ^oals and pro- 
jjrams In 1963 Conj^ress called for the formulaimn ol 
a nationwide outdoor recreation pi 'n to provide 
)juidance and establish priorities for meetin^J the 
recreation needs of the nation 

Another major I ndmark for restjurce pLinnin^ 
in the 1970s is the National Environmental Polic\ Act 
si^netl by President Ni\.'»" on Januarx I. 1970 This 
Act declares that it shou, e the "continuing p'ilic\ ' 
of the federal j^overnment to use all practicable 
means to restore and maintain the tjuahtx of the en- 
vironment in a mann-r that prumtjtes the )Jeneral 
welfare and fosters "conditions under which man 
and nature can exist in productive harmony, and ful- 
fill the social, economic, and tJther retjuirements of 
present and future generations of Americans. " 

In addition to statin)j national ^oals. this law 
lakes a sij^nificant step in retjuirin^ that the Presi- 
dent shall make an annual Envinjnmental Qualil\ 
Report lo the Conj^ress. and thai a Council im Envi- 
ronmental Quality shall he created in the Office of 
the President to moniltir envirtinmental [iroblems 
and recommend appropriate means to tieai with 
them. These are vital to the planning function, for 
planninj^ can be successful onh unen it is rcsuonsive 
and relevant to the real issue of the times and to the 
facts (]f the real world. Too ofttjn our planning ptjr- 
spective has lacked this vital link between lon^-ian^e 
^oals and practical o'^lion pr'orilies 

I have instructed the planning staff of th(? liu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation to emfihasize these \ital 
underpinnings of sound planning perspective when 
working? with slate phinninj^ agencies. Each slate 
now has a comprehensive, stalevvitle. outdoor recrea- 
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lion plan. All slales periodicalh update action pro- 
grams lu mainlam eli^ibiliU tur Land and WattM* 
Conservalion Fund ^ranls. As Ihis lask conlmues, ue 
must reach out for more and belter sources oi [)lan- 
ning informalion. In meeting Ihe responsibdilies 
presented by the President, Congress, and the nation- 
wide plan, we must view the environment s\s- 
lemalically — as a complex, multidimensional s\stem 
in which man's ph\sical and cultural needs are 
weighed in relation to Ihe total balance of natural 
processes and resources. We must recognize th<il 
resources are finite and thai these limits <ire trans- 
gressed only at the peril of all. 

VVp need a systems approach to environmental 
planning. The National Aeronaulirs and Space Ad- 
ministration ensures the success of its space missions 
by analyzing and predicting every facet of each 
flight in advance of committing its men and ma- 
chines. If we can successfully fashion an artificial 
life support system for men on the moon, we should 
soon start to analvze and predict what needs to be 
done to maintain life on earth. Systems analysis and 
the lech iology of simulation offer bright prospects 
for a breakthrough in planning for the tpiality of life, 
if we will only utilize them. 

Applying systems research concepts and lech- 
nic^jes to planning for leisure living was given high 
pricirily in a report on outdoor recreation research 
issued by Ihe National Academv of Sciences in |une 
1969. A systems research group, consisting of a core 
team of professionals, and augmented by others as 
needed for multidisciplinary studies, could conduct 
broad analyses and reviews of the institutions and 
resources involved in leisure and Ihe quality of life, 
examine Ihe suit«ibility of current programs and 
priorities, and suggest orientations for plans or poli- 
cies. The Academy's proposal seems a logical and 
timely complement to the work proposed for the 
Council on Environmental Quality. 

The systems approach to planning must also ad- 
dress another neglected area. We need more knowl- 
edge on the kind of social institutions necessary to 
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brin^ m.in into ^[(mIlt harnionx with Ins (mMron- 
menl Recent Con^ressiDnal heanii^s on cm irun- 
monlal dctmn pro^rdmh in the iy7l)s disclosed tluil 

need to tmd a v\a\ tu build hucuil institutions th.it 
will |)ro\ ule collective resource raanti^ement K\|)(ir- 
imentatiun v\ith social institutions nia\ ha\ e seemed 
be\ond the boundaries ol conser\ ationists and envi- 
ronmentalists of the past, and certainU. it is .in area 
where few planners ha\e dared to \'entur(?; but it 
will be \ital to an\ plan lor elfecliveK relating man 
to his naturtil and cultural surroundin^as. 

In this respect, the National Acad(?m\ of Sci- 
ences' report specilically recommends experimen- 
tation with the social institutions and ser\'ic(? sxstems 
which ha\'e been, or should be, developed lor achie\- 
ing the )^oals of leisure living and environmental bal- 
ance. The report cited successful us(j of this ap|)roa(:li 
in the Model Cities program, in regional medical ser- 
\'ices. and in developing community facilities. 

We must encourage pilot projects (o deal with 
new inMitutions; we must better identify communit\ 
environmental problems and then mobilize total local 
efforts to solve them. There is great promise in the 
emergence of local conservation commissions in the 
Northeast during the past decade. We lound some 
600 conservation groups now operating in (he seven 
coastal states from Maine to \ew |ersey. providing 
an example of a trend that can bo of great value to 
coordination and planning. Moreover, this is a form 
of* institutional development v\hich ma> well be en- 
couraged under existing programs. 

There is a tremendously increased capacitx' to 
mechanize data gathering. We now can simulate ab- 
stract situations involving behavioral, social, and 
natural factors. However, we should not preempt the 
vital role of human value judgment. We sent men to 
the moon, and they brought back more kinds of infor- 
mation and impressions than machines ever could 
We must, of course, use our machines; but we should 
not ask them to judge for us the relative worth of a 
sunset or a child's first bicycle ride. Past research 
on environmental problems has been resourc(;-ori- 
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ontcd to iin L'xtrnt that has iett a (i(;tt(.n>n(A tn nui 
know idd^c ot hum. in needs The (.apalnlitv lor le- 
s('ar(.h lh.it <;stal)hshos (.ohtj-rcint tratnes ol totciont.f 
tor .iddrrssin^ <;n\ irontn(;ntcd prolilotns nuist \)v de- 
\(doped \)\ the rdso.irch commumtv onh as funics 
and pathlmders: th(3 linal dccisuins tnusi \w irit to 
the lud^mont ol tho (dectfMi and apfiointed odu.ials 
rt s[)onsd}le lor pohc\ 

Su()f)t*rt f(K reso.irch on environmental prolilerns 
IS urj^ent'v needed. This is (.learK shown in the re- 
(.ent ont(M)urin>js of rhetorn. on the ein ironm(»ntal 
crisis In the lonj^ run, the (}eo(}le of the I ^nited States 
will have to pa\ the ctjst of thorough tesiiarch on the 
workings of the e(.os\slem The total cost will bv lar 
less if the needed rese.irch is done Ixitore the (.nsis 
point is re.icheti. 

Programs in .iH are.is will ret^ iiie .1 better shar- 
ing of information and t(M:hni(:.ii knou-hou alioni 
r(M:r(;ation and Itjisure. '['here is an urj^ent need lot 
^r(>ater informed (.iti/en [hirtu.ifiation in f)nl)h(. d(;ci- 
sions that have the [lotential to change the environ- 
ment. This j^rass-roots a[}[)roa(:h is consistent with 
the nvA\ (:once[)t of coi..S(!rv.ition. At the turn ol the 
cepturv. uhen Gifford Pinchot j^ave voice to the lirst 
true Americ.in conservation movement. th(; j^oai was 
nation. d thrift — a s[}irit of "waste not. want not." 
Todav. conservation is more th.m a hiittie against 
(juantit.Jtive waste of recourses. 

If we art; to make our institutions of [lofiular ^ov- 
ernnnint work, the [)eo[}le must ha\ aii of th() facts. 
The environmental monitorin>» .md testinj* st.itions 
\^ hich President Nixon has [}ro[}osed are essential 
elements of a data-^at hen n>^ svstem. [hit (Mjualh 
essential is an aj^enc> nhich can correlate .md dis- 
tribute this inform. ition. 

Two le\(ds of deci.sions - [)ublic and private- 
affect the(jualit\ (.f our (;n\ironment and our leisure. 
Timely and .iccurate information is recjuired to link 
recreation services and f.icilities to th(;ir [)otential 
users, Such simf)le matters .is wh(;tber a recre.ition 
site is overused or underused, or what sfieci.d activi- 
ties are to [)e offered at these sites, mav m.ike the 
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(iiliumut' hrluccii .1 s.ilisl\uij4 01 .1 (iis.ippoinliri;: 
r(M.r(;ali()n (»\[)cntm(j' I'or a nalioii whuJi h.is dox sl- 
oped ,1 conimunicdlions t(>(.h[i()i())4\ (iidt Ctin prohr 
Mtirs and V'cnus. is it askinji loo much lo dcv^dop a 
l)(»lt(^r m(ians ol lindin)* alleniahvcs lot h.Msuir Ihik* 
in one's ou n comnuiniK ^ 

In d(»\(dopin)4 and op(;ralinj4 rtM;r('alion lacililios 
tind [)ro)»rfinis it seems obvious thtU we can do a hel- 
ler )oh ot sh(iri.i)j e\p(»ri*?ncc» mtornitihon. Rese»»rch 
(,on(hicted in MmnesoUi shouhl nol he tdhiued to 
^^ather dust on a iihrarv shell it il uoidd help a 
propjct in ArkaiiStis. Here ajiiiin. th(; niihonal interesi 
calls lor a hetteT means ot shiirm^j technical intor- 
malion While HUR periodically publishes relerence 
hooks on research and outdoor liter.ilurt;. thtMe is a 
j»reat netui for more efficient inlorni.ition jjtilherinj^ 
and uider dissemination ot th(; data 

I helitne this can be accomplished in line with 
Ihe dtjclaration of the \atiunal Environmcjnlal I'ohcv 
Act thai "each person has a rcjspon.sibiblv to con- 
tribute to Ihe prtjservalion and enhancement of the 
en\ ironment '* Younj^ Americans are responciinjtj 
with their support for (|ualit\ of life iii our nation 
\Vh> nol, therefore, link this spirit of concern with 
the knou-how of environmental improvement? 

i'he mechvinism for such a project ma\ well (jxisi 
in the i''e(h»ral Government's Management Intern 
Pro)»rara. It this were expanded to include a \ational 
Int(,*rn (^orps t\?r the Eiu ir{)nmf;nt (NICE) it would 
make it possible for youn^ persons to work in jtjovern- 
menl. community or^^anixaliuns. and private indus- 
tr\ The youth of Am(jri(,a is nol part ot Ihe environ- 
mental problem. They can. an(i will, be part of its 
solution Their birthright has been fouled and they 
have not b(jen allowed to join in th" decision-making 
process of the "establishment." 

An Environmental It has been said that no nation m historv ever was so 
Perspective ^veilded to the concept of resource development as is 
Ihe United Slates. Nor is il likely that any nation in 
history proceeded so rapidly lo acquire the tech- 
nological power and (expertise to transform its nat- 
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iiral environment for human comfort iinii (.onven- 
lence In the nineteenth, and much of the twentieth 
century, any sii>2>2estion that serious attention be 
given to the consequences of this drive for develop- 
ment would too often have been viev\ed as fri\olous 
when compared with the more urj^ent business ol 
feedinjj America, providin>i power for its industry, 
and accumulatin>i the capital for continued >jro\\lh 
to the status of a world power. 

Throujihout the 1950s and 1960s, national growth 
was still the major consideration of economists. The 
Gross National Product, growing at record-setting 
levels, continued to be the litany of our society Our 
path lo greatness as an economic giant left an envi- 
ronment damaged as far as we dare allow 

Today it is evident that millions of Americans 
draw questionable comfort from relentless increases 
of the GNP at the expense of clean air and water 

In our time, therefore, we will see America 
come full circle in its environmental priorities, and 
declare that our purpose is no longer how to manage 
the environment for our economic convenience, but 
how we manage our economic and cultural s\ stems 
lo achieve harmony with our environment. 
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in on economjc h raven. I he prob/em of Mine vxill he par- 
ticularly pressing We vvi// fimi (here an infinite vo/uine 
of consumphon goods, which p/easure-hiingr\ unge/s ivi// 
ff»ierish/v try to exp/oil Junng (he /imifeci fime a( rheir 
disposal per riav ' 

In this ominous vision. Staffan Burenslam Linder. a 
youn>* and brilliant Swedish economist, glimpses the 
essential paradox of an "abundant" leisure for soci- 
ety. The more society's economy >jrovvs, the hij^her 
its productivit\ rises; the more goods it produces, 
the less time the people will have to enjoy " unpro- 
ductive" idleness. "Absolute" abundance, he points 
out. is a will-o'-the-vvisp. 

Thus, we strive first to be saved bv technology, 
and then to be saved from it. Toda> s Americans 
know best the satisfactions and frustrations of ad- 
vanced technology for we an* history's first men to 
have experienced them. We recognize that techno- 
logical change has provided a growing abundance of 
goods and a continuous flow of improved and new- 
products; that it has led lo better working conditions 
by eliminating man\ dirly and servile jobs; thai it 
has made possible the shortenirtg of working hours, 
at least for .some segments of society; and thai it has 
provided new interests and experiences for people, 
adding /est to life. 

'Sl.iff.in BuronMnm Kinder Thp llarnvd Insurv Class (\f*\\ 
\(irk Columbia UnivtTsiU Prf>.s.s. 197n|. p KJ 
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Bill wo «ilso know that l(*r:hn()l()^^l(.«ll "|)^()^^^^s.s * 
has prudiiced tHt; moans of mass (h.'striK.tion that it 
has led to tho pollution, con^ostion. ii^linoss and 
depletion of our onvironmont: that it has created 
rootlossnoss, anon\mit\. insocurit\. monoton\. and 
nient(d disorders fur couiiiless indnidiials. and that 
It has made \ ui>iar and frantic the us^'S of man s free 
time, which to man\ is proj»r<;,ss' most msuhous 1)\- 
product 

Most of \ou at this conference seem to shar*? 
three common a.ssumptions about the future of lei- 
sure. 1 want to pick a fi^ht with \ou over at least two 
of them. You're assuming. 1 think first ol all that the 
capacit\ of our economy to j»row' is ^oin^ t( continue, 
if not acceler-Ue. for as far ahead «frs we can see 
Second, you rt. assuminjj that because of this, abun- 
dance and leisure in some absolute* sense are immi- 
nent. Third, you're assuming, because of these first 
two assumptions, that our real problem of leisure is 
tr)o much time or, to put it another vva\ , we're >»oin>» 
to have so much nonworkin^^ time at our disposal that 
we're not >;oin^ to be able to use it intelli^^ently to 
>;row as individuals, to stretch our minds, and to 
serve society. 

Aithou>;h I, too, supported these a.ssumptions in 
the booklet The Challenge of Leisure, 1 have subse- 
(|uentl\ had a chan>;e of heart about the; prospects of 
a fulfilling; leisure life. 

The Possibilities My purpose in this paper is to examine, primariiv in 
AVSllSble ('(^'onomic terms, the schizophrenic notion about our 
future — that abundance achieved throu>{h technolo>{i- 
cal advance is both an idea! and a thrciat. The schizo- 
phrenia dominatin>j most discussion about society's 
future is based upon the assumption that today's 
technolo>{ical trends will continue indefiniteU . On 
first glance, this assumption seems safe enou>{h. 
There is little doubt that the pace of technoio>>ical 
chan>je is hi>jh. The combination of increased (;x- 
|)enditure on research and developmcjnt. extended 
and deepened education, continued urbanization, 
and improved communications has led to spectacular 
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.K.complishnKmIs m sckmic^ jihI cn^uK'ci in^ M(m»'- 
()\or. ihc (.()m|)iil(T. nnchMr [Xjwcr. .inci molct.iil.ir 
1)H)1()^\ >iux* prorniso in tho \M\vr \u\r\ ol [hv Iw^n- 
iHith ('(•nt!ir\ of hooslin^ mans [)r()(lu(:ti\ c jjoutTS 
lulh as miK.h as (ho l(Hu[)h()nt», rUiclrn. [xmci, and 
baclerioio^x du! m tin; LMrinir pari Then, loo, ihr 
(iosirt; tor more ^oods and sorxice's a|)[)('ars msali- 
ahle. aided h\ iho po[)iiiar (.ulture anci ahclted l)\ 
Mddison A\ enuo 

The mosi usefid indirecl m(;asure (jf lechnolo^i- 
cal change is prohahK an index ol oiit[)ul per man- 
hour, sometimes called "produclu it\ ' II shows ih.il 
in \hv lhirl\-five \ears hefore \hr end ol World W.ir 
II. productiviK rf)se at a trend rale of 2 {) ptjrc.ent a 
\ear. Since 1947. il has risen at an avera^^e raU^ ol 
3.2 percent. Thai is lo sa\. each \ear lhal passt\s 
we've heen ahle to produce, on ihe a\t?ra)Je. that 
man\ mor(j real ^oods for ihe same amonni of input 
as we (lid in the; previous year, or we\e Ixien ahle 
to hushand resourctjs h\ lhal percentage lo produ(.e 
a Miven amount of >i()ods For the next decadt.*. hoth 
Ihe prestij'ious Joint Economic Committee of the 
.♦^ress and the Xalional Planning A.ssocialion 
for(?see average annuid increases in onlptti [)er man- 
hour of about a.') percent. At such a rale, produc- 
tivity doubles ev(ir\ 2n\ears. 

Suppose for just a moment that these predictions 
are rou>»hl\ correct, and that we can indeed expect 
continuous rapid increases in productivity for the 
indcjfinite future? So Ihe first assumption, at least .it 
first jilance. seems safe One mi>»ht ask then, in ad- 
dressin>» lh(» second assumption, how immintMil the 
a>»e of leisure really is. What p()ssil)le uses could we 
mak(j of productivity's rising powers. Whal choices 
would confront us? 1*he m(;nu is startling il societ\ 
look all oi productivity's j^ains during lh(; n(;xt 13 
years in thcj form of iuhU^l real pur(.hasm>» pow(;r. 

'Inr an .irhf.ul.ilp cxpn's.sum cjf liM.hntili)v\ s h(i}N* s(m* X.iliofi.il 
Commission on Tc<.hnc»la>?\ , Aiifomjhun. .inci i:c,i>ni>mir, Prn^rrss. 
Tcchnnhfiy and ihf /\mf»ricon Ecnnnm\ (W.jshinjifon, DC (;(iv- 
rrnmpnl Pnnlin« Offiu'. IMftH) 
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cveruge KiniiU iiK.onic would use (iO pcK^cnt dlxiNc 

It s()(J('(\ (.liosc inst(M(l to use pi odiK.liN it\ s 
^tiins to (.lit i)tH k on wot k <ind tidd lo <i\ <iiiid)i(> non- 
working linn.'. I)\ IHH.l it (.onld (choose cinion^ liNcr.j^c 
w ork w (jt^ks of 22 hours, cmnutil \ .H.<ilion.s ol l!.! 
w(M?ks. or rolUfMiitint at iho «i\tM\i>ic ol 'M\ \r\ 
ti^tiin. so(.u;l\ (.oiild chooso lo ktMip *ilniost onc-iitdl 
i)i \\ • l.d)or forLd Lonlinuousl\ in lr*miin>' projirdms. 
01 fxUind ('\ (?r\ ontj's loi ni.ii ediiCiilion 17 more \(,mis 

Stdl .mother possil)dit\ woidd hu to ch.innoi tdi 
n(iwi\ r(ile.isutl rtisourctiS into progr.mis lo mipro\c 
lh(i workinji *ind 'ivmj^ environiiKinl oiliiur i\\ liomc 
or cibrodd. This W( :ild reduce (he [)riv.itti consimip- 
lion ^(ims lii<il tir( pi^ssibie <ind [)urii(ips th(] (iniount 
of Idisure .in indr idiud could "[)u rchasc All ihis 
implies thai ihd economy will continue lo grow and 
that ii goodK share of lh(3 growth will 1x3 lak(3n in 
the form of additional leisui e 

I'd like to t<ik(3 up thes(3 fiist two assumptions 
.ind (pi.irrel with them a hit, The re.d prohlem of lei- 
sure is not (oo much tinn? — i think it s too little time. 
The assumption that [)ro(luctivit\ will continiu? to 
rise indefiniteK afipe.irs to he potcjnthilh unsafe on 
.in\ of three grounds |i| th(; wish to save m.i\ \el 
draw ahead of the propensit\ to in\est. th(;reh\ re- 
ducing technical progrciss h\ cutting down on the 
returns of new investment. [2] the wish to consume 
m<i\ \(*t catch up with unfulfilleil n(!e(ls. .irrcsting 
(l(3m<in(ls ris(^ tind slowing f) reduction, or (;{) th(> 
c<ipacit\ to consume; may [)e limit(;(l l)\ <i growing 
scarcity of time, thus dulling int(!rest e\'(mtu<ill\ in 
high(;r and higher incomes. Most economists lack 
interest in the first two argiim(;nts. Since World War 
II. neither secular stagnation nor consumer satura- 
tion has seemed immincml or tlireatcming to the; first 
«'issiimf)ti()n. The; third assumption how(;\ (;r. is <i 

M'or ii lengthier discussion of ihc* pfjssiJnIifir's .i\tnl€il)h'. src 
citithor s Thv Challon^r of /.nsure (Cl.in'inoiit. Ctilif Sonfh<»rn 
(^.iliforniii Rpsciin h Conrn.tl IMIiB). osp<'» uilK Cfi.ipliT 1 
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(liruci (,h.ill<;n>i(; to IIk; hrsl assiimptinn ac^coi din^i to 
.1 >iro\\in>i nunilxM- ol economists ' 

AcLordin^ to Ihe s(..ir(.il\ of time .ir>^um<'nt, (.oii- 
liniiiii^ productuih ddxancos m.i\ hf sfll-dclc.itinji 
The lonjiur .ind higher [)rodu(:tivit\ rises, tho jiUMltM' 
IS the [)olt?ntial (or (,onsum[)tion Mowtncr. (:onsnni[)- 
lion rtMjUires tinit;. just as does [)rodii(,tion Such 
[)leasiHes as a (:u[) of col lee. a ^ood sta^e pl.i\, hoal- 
m^. and traveling, take time* as well as mone\ 'Fhiis. 
.IS the availai)ilit\ of ^oods rises, tht; time r(M(uiied to 
enjo\ them also needs lo rise Hut it cannot Time, 
unlike ()un,hasm>i power, cannot he added lo or 
accumulated. It is lixed at KiH hours [)er week par 
[)ers()n. It can he reallocated amon>! uses, as I have 
tried to sujijiest. hut onh within relativeK narrow 
limits. The ine\itahle conclusion is that (he suppl\ 
ol consumer ^omh will rise faster than the amount of 
(re.illocatedl time to enjo\ them. 

Time, m this sense, wdl hticome more and mor(j 
scarce com[)ared to jioods. hooslin^ its •f)ric(j " rela- 
tive lo the prices of jioods. Whenever possihle, ra- 
tional consumers will try to suhstitule cheaper for 
dearer items. They will search, as e\ani[)les, lor 
Ihin^a to huy with risinj' incomes which recjuire less 
time In enjoy and maintain. 

Consider this punj^enl message from The De- 
cline of Pleasure: 

W'r ha\ had Musk, lo Hecni Ih . Musw to Makr Low lh\ 
Wusic to Siee/j H\ , and. as one humnnst has had it. Musu. 
to Listt^n to Music H\ What is tntrrrsttnn about thrsv 
tidrs IS that thcx so candidly drscrihv thr imsition of thv 
i)o/)uiar arts in our timr Thcx admit at thr outsvt that no 
one IS r\iuu:trd to sit down, for hr,u\rn's sukit, and attend 
to the music It ts understood that, whdr tha mustc is pla\- 
in«. e\'er\one within rarshnt is «o/n« to hv hus\ do/n« 
,somrliifnj» ei.se, 

'Hc)\ F Harrnd u.i.s tho first tn .Ml\,inu' Ihr .ir>jumfnl Sr<' his 
(•ss.i\ in Committrf? f,)r KconomK. I)m'h»pmc;nt. "Prohli ins of 
( lnil<'(l St,itc»s K(.onomi( Dmrlopmrnl 1 (Inti 1<).1H), pp jn7- 
213 Mimftojiraphcd 8taff<in Buronsl.im Lindor s is thr rnoM rv- 
ri'nt conlnbulinn. The Horned /.o/surp C/ass, (.h.ipti'r in 

nValtrr K(;rr, Thr Dcc/ine nf Vhasuro Vnrk S\mnn .iiid 

Snhii.stor. miii). p i:jfi 
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Or consicier the current talk »il)out the "throw aw 
sociel\. where napkins. (Iress»is, e\<;n houses, cun lie 
wacided up fur ciepusit in the ash can when suiltMi 
rather than being cleaned 

The substitution of >?(iods ior lime Ctin >jo on for a 
while. The attempt, in economic jar>jop. tti <i(juali'/e 
returns at the margin fimong competing uses for lime 
can manifest itself in a variet\ of w'a\s One should 
not be surprised, for example, at further develop- 
ment ot the "popufar culture" which, for the most 
part, is goods-intensive, even at the expense* of more 
cultural pursuits like reading books or making art, 
which are time-intensive "Do-it-yourself" isn't all 
voluntary now. Often people can't afford to hire 
others to do their work Even as people's income 
grows it becomes increasingly diificult for them to 
find people to maintain their goods. Nor should om* 
be puzzled with the desire to moonlight or to com- 
bine business with pleasure; after all. as long as 
goods can be substituted for time in consumption, 
people have reason to want more income Indeed, 
this fact may go a long way toward explaining the 
mania for growth in this countr\ at both the public 
policy and individual levels 

Rut the substitution cannot go on forex er. Sooner 
or later, it will become virtually impossible to raise 
the level of human well-being by raising the level of 
consumption. Through lack of time to enjoy fully the 
expanding mass of goods, the satisfaction of (earning 
extra income will drop towards zero, undermining 
incentive and forcing us to tind new content in the 
idea of progress. 

The LikBllBSt This ulea about an economically imposed consump- 
ChOiCB mciximum is at this point tentative and explora- 

tory. To the extent its logic survives scrutin\. it will 
present society with a new rationale for the mixture 
of hope and fear we now harbor about the future. At 
this stage in its development, however, no such 
claim can be made on its behalf. We should press on 
with an anal\sis of the assum[)lions underlying the 
more conventional account of our schizophrenia. 
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If we assume aj^ain that current lechnolopica! 
trends will continue indefinitely, the second critical 
assumption deserving attention is that material abun- 
dance will be achieved in the foreseeable future 
One choice- the allocation of all the fru.ts of pro- 
ductivity's advance to consumers in the form of addi- 
tional real income — would move the economy at 
maximum speed toward such a goal. Its selection 
could boos? average real income by 60 percent in the 
next 15 years — even more if the labor force were 
willing not only to sacrifice an\ prospect of fewer 
working hours, but to agree to work longer hours 
than now in return for still higher consumption 
standards. 

To the extent that one finds the notion of relative 
time scarcity persuasive, this choice may seem half- 
way reasonable. Because of a given percentage addi- 
tion to material standards, people might be expected 
to work even harder to achieve a constant advance 
in material well-being. Indeed, there is some statisti- 
cal evidence to suggest that we may be following 
such a path already. The steady decline in average 
number of hours worked per week between 1870 and 
1P40 was not renewed following World War II. More- 
over, were that earlier period's figures adjusted for 
changes in home-to-work-to-home-again commuting 
time, the incidence of part-time and female workers, 
and the pattern of unpaid productive activities, even 
its seeming expansion of non-working time, would be 
largely adjusted away.^ One study by (he U.S. 
Census Bureau even shpws that the number of peo- 
ple working more than 48 hours a week, as a propor- 
tion of the total work force, has almost doubled in 
the last 20 years: some estimates indicate also that 
multiple job-holding has doubled over the period.' 



H)oii>?ldSs. The Challenfie of Leisure, p. 19 

'The Census dd(d is sumniari/od m Peter Hcnie. "Leisure ,in(l the 
I.onj? Workweek." Monthly Labor Review (|ulv 19fifi). dnd 
Forres! A. Bo^an and Thomas A Swanslrom. "Multiple |ol)- 
holders m MdV, 19H5.** Month/ v /.ohor Re view {Feb I'Jfih) See 
current populdtion reports for up-to-ddte data 
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On (he other hand, some reduction is icikin)* 
place in \\urkin>2 time throu^^h other means, jiianita 
Kreps has pointed out. for (!\amf)le\ that si^^niticant 
reductions have taken place in the; form of shortened » 
\\ork\ ears and worklives.^ Pcud vac.itions ha\ e 
^ruwn in c()vera>2(^ and len>{th durin>{ the postwar 
period, and there is some evidcmce thiM vacation 
time will >»row further diirin>2 the 197ns A few em- 
ploy ers— Kaiser Steel, for example — also are (jxperi- 
menlm>« with much lun^^er "sabbatical" plans tor 
workers.' Durinji the last 2(1 \ears. the labor force* 
activil\ of both \oun>{ and older peopb; has fallen 
markedly in the United Stales, compressinji the aver- 
a>»e worklife. Delaxed enlr\ into the labor force. 
especiall> because of extended education, is com- 
monplace for both men and women. At the other end 
of worklife. earlier retirement is >»rowin>». movin>i 
actual retirement a>ies closer and closer to permis- 
sable (pensionable) ones. In her stud>. Miss Kreps 
also found that the fraction of life spent in the labor 
force >»enerally decreases with increased industrial!- 
'/at ion 

(Jne cannot be stire from the facts, therefore. 
h(n\ much nonworking time, if an\. is beinjj pur- 
chased b> Americans as productivity rises. The 
"Automation" Commi.ssion estimated that the alloca- 
tion was rou>jhl\ two-thirds towards increas'Ml 
real income and one-third towards reduced working? 
time. Staffan Burenstam Linder thinks virtually all is 
^oin^f towards income rather than time off. I think I 
was wron>» when I wrote The ChaJ/enges of Leisure 
VVhale\er the truth, absolute abundance seems very 



•jiKinil.i M Krups. Ijfctime AlUwaUon of WotH and l.vtsUTv \Hv- 
M'firth Report no 22 of the SiKi.ti SoMintv AiiminiNtr.itinnl 
(Wiishin^jton. I) () OdvnrnmonI Pnntinv Office. 1MH«| Svv .ilsn 
hvT 'The Kcfinfimics of lntf'f^<*n<!r<iti(in<il RfLitirinships ' in Kthiii 
ShfinaN find Gordon I* Strcih {mh ] Sacnil Structure (inri ihr 
h'amth (Knviewood Chffs. N { Prrntiu* Itaii. Hm5) 

*}'or a fascinating assrs^ment of the impai.t of sat)tiatir.aK on 
workers, see William | Klaii^itior. ' Extended t.eistire and the 
t-amiU." in Ro> Dull (ed ). "Kducatinv for the \evv Leisure' 
(University of Ccilifornia Extension. 1969) Mimeographed 
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fcir off indeed, pdrticularK for certdin groups which 
are unlikely to share full\ in ihe econor") s dmdzin^ 
groulh. 

I hti\e in mind especialK the ti>ied. th(; handi- 
Ciipped. iind the poor Lonjithened life and earlier 
retirements in an increasin^K aifliient societx create 
[)rol)lems of a special kind. On the one hard, a rising 
proportion of total nonvvorkin>i time is likel\ to be 
at.(iuir(?d 1)\ tho elderly On the other, advancing' a^(^ 
iisiialK r(?(juires a considerabh? int.rtMst? in physical 
care of the bod\ . The care that is required need not 
be the ^spectacular type in which modern medicine 
(jxcels so much as increased personal attention to 
the details of daily needs and relatively frecjuent 
consultation with a trusted medical advisor, Sinc(* 
this t\pe oi care is time-intensive rather than ^oods- 
intensive. it violates the general rule of beha\ior in 
a * time famine culture " The likeh result will be 
Increased pressure {f) reduce the ainount of rare for 
the elderly, as fev\er and fewer people can be iound 
to care intensiveK for the old and iniirm, We are 
(experiencing a crisis in the Ctire of old people, evtin 
v\il^ 'he ailvent of Medicare. Growing old in a 
v\ealth\ countr\ will increasin^K become a mixed 
phuisure. 

So, too, v\ill bein^ poor Inter^enerational differ- 
ences in the allocation of time are one thin^j. Inlra- 
^enerational, interpersonal differences in the alloca- 
tion of both time and j^oods art? quite another.Todav . 
22 million Americans are poor in the official sense of 
the word. Nearly half of these peofile are in house- 
holds that cannot be expected to become economical- 
l\ self-sufficient, simply brcuise all members are 
either too younj^, too old, disabled, or too burdened 
with family responsibilities in the home to work. 
Th(ise are the poor to whom most public assistance 
proj^rams are directed, yet little more than one-half 
of them actually receives jriblic assistance. The re- 
maininjJ poor, also constituting about half of the poor 
population, belonjj to households which have at least 
one member who is actually or potentially employ- 
able, With sufficient education, traininj^. and empUn- 



I 
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muni o[)|)()rliinil>. Iheso nKmihurs L<m htl houschnhl 
ini:omo iiho\e [)o\t.'rl\ levels Ihroiij^h [Kirlieipahon in 
\n .Mle i)r [)ul)lie job m<irket.s/^ 

Like the elderK. these persons need sfMjcuil 
kinds of care -remedial e(lui:<itii)n, heiillh tredlmenl. 
skill training, loh cDunselmj'. and a hosi of olher ser- 
vices essential to the treatment ot povert) Yet here, 
too. most of these services are time-inlensi\ e. and 
eviden(^e mounts monlhh of a j^rowin^ reliiettince l)\ 
individuals to perform them Consider the difficulties 
of jocial workers, for example, at least under to(iay's 
lejjjslative and administrative desi>^ns. Because exist- 
in^ s\stems of income maintenance are inecjuilahle 
and virlualh unmanaj^eable. most reform projmsals 
contain simplified methods of determining eligil)ilit\ 
for benefits. These deserve our applause. [3ut some 
proposals also slice the availability of many [)ersonaI 
services complementary to inceme maintenance. 
This is another signal from our tirr i-scarce econom\ 
that the future holds little promise for those in spe- 
cial need of tailor-made services. 

In both of these examples, note especially that it 
IS society's time famine, and not thtU of the aged or 
the poor, which is dictating the deterioration in ser- 
vice quail t\. The balance between consumption 
goods and available time to enjoy them is of a dif- 
ferent order for most elderly and poor persons. In 
many ways, theirs is a healthier balance. The pace of 
life is less heclic. and the risk of being inefficient in 
the uses of time is lower. The clock is nc: such a 
l\rant This is not to excuse the goods famine of the 
poor: America owes them more, if for no other rea- 
son than the fact that their povert\ is the result less 
of their own doing than of institutional arrange- 
ments, over which they have no control, which quite 
literally produce poverty. Rather, this is to praise 
idleness, to wish somehow that the rest of socielv 



'For <i quick ovofmow of th<; poverty pr()l)lum <in(i its htrr.itnn". 
SKO the tuithor's Povarly in Soulhprn Ca//fornia i/nvv Shall Ihp 
Wrongs Bp Righted'' |C:Iar<*mont, Calif South<jrn Cahforni.i 
Resoarth Ouincil. 1970) 
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could Ictirn lo (mjo> linn; loi iLs own sakf. uilh or 
uilhoul lh(j ^oods \\hi(.h mcuMsin^lx suhslilule lor 
It in American lile 

Naive Visions i he read er ma\ think -if he has gotten this far-th»it 
the lirst two assumptions are lar too ofjiimislic. The 
author thinks so himself K\en so. the schizophrenia 
[)la^uin^ us IS based upon them, and upon a third 
im[)orlanl assumption: when abundance comes, life 
without v\ork uill be a life uithr>ut \dluo oi dircjc- 
tiun. Before restatm>j or discard:n^ these bases for 
societ\ s anxious visions of the future, let us examine 
criticall> the third assumption. 

At Its root IS the so-called "work ethic." the claim 
that work is ^ood for the soul and stands intrinsically 
higher on society's scale of values than pla\ or time 
off. We are afflicted, sometimes unconsciousK . with 
feelin>is of unease or ^uilt when leisure is thrust 
upon u*J. Dennis Gabor says that **u[) li>»hf" men are 
ha[)pier than men with leisure. Life, he observes, is 
becomin>i too easy and the social equilibrium which 
has existed in the past is beinj? fatally upset He con- 
cludes that for a lon^ time to come, v\ork will have 
to stay with us-lo a diminishing extent as an eco- 
nomic necessity, to a ^rowin^ extent as occupational 
therapy. In short, we shall have to invent v\ork .0 
make people feel socially useful and creative. 

The Reformation Fathers had a similar view of 
idleness but the\ defined work differently Martin 
Luther prciached that work included not only what 
men did to make a livinjj but also what they did to 
serve neijjhbors in need, john Calvin, too, focused 
less on the importance of men's stations in life than 
on their contributions, whether freeU offered or 
fully paid for. to the alleviation of societ\ 's ills, By 
the time Protestant theoloj^y had been made suitable 
to the American frontier, however, the Puritan ethic, 
v\hich atlribut(Ml material siicjess to God's divine 
favor, had blurred the Reformation's focus and ele- 
vated work for pay to a hi>;|her place on sr)ci(ity's 
scale of values. As a result, throu)^h a |)rocess of cul- 
tural con ationin>j, many Americans now ^ain a sense 
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of psvcholoj^ical well-bein^ and (ruG person»il satis- 
faction only from hard v\ork vvt-ll done at the office 
or factory. 

But this fact does not mean that a substitute 
principle for the sanctit> of work (narrouK defined) 
cannot be found in time, Michael Harrinjjloii in dis- 
cussing The Other America, refers, for example, to 
intellectuals living in self-chosen poverty. 

They accept th*^ poveffty because li prn\nivs fheni a cvrlain 



re/ect the working ivoTt&fnrcau^p it dtvii not giVf them 
time perhaps it is more significant to i emember that 
our affiuent society contains those of talent and )nsij;ht 
who are (inven to prefer povort>'. to cho )se it, rather than 
to submit lo the desoJation of an empty abundance 

The scholarly as well as popular press today is full 
of similar accounts, especially about the attitudes of 
youth towards the actjuisilive societ\ . 

Staffan Burenstam Linder draws a useful paral- 
lel between "a revolution of rising expectations" in 
the countries of the developing world and one for 
contemporary America, In the former, the drive is 
for iiigher real incomes to eliminate a poverty of 
goods. In the latter, it should be the drive for some- 
thing else — more time to play, to enjoy, and to think. 
How the second revolution of rising expectations 
might be brought about is sheer conjecture, Staffan 
Burenstam Linder thinks it will have to come about 
through changes in the hearts of individuals, "A soci- 
ety escaping from the decadence of growth can be 
formed only by a sum of individuals individually 
trai sformed,"'^ 

It could, on the other hand, be changed by politi- 
cal action, either in existing or alternative systems, 
However organized, were society to decide that the 
burdens of material advance outweigh its benefits, 
methods could be found to suppress investments in 

"Michiiel H.irrin>((tnn. The Other .Americo Poverty in the t^nitnl 
States (Bdltimore Pen>!ii in Bonks. 1902). pp HT^HH 

''Linder. 7'he //urrierf /.eisure ('iass. p Ufi 
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research and developmeni, vocational education, 
and industrial communications. 

What are the chances of this second revolution 
comin>i soon*-' How lon>j must we endure a valuf; s\s* 
tem which elevates economic and technolo>jical projj- 
ress to the status of a >ioal rather than to the means 
of another end? I do not know the answer to these 
questions, but I suspect that a Utopian existence 
where material vxelfare and lime (o enjoy it are 
combined in optimal batches is ver\ far off indeed. 
Leisure is not just around the corner In the mean- 
time, we shall be faced with an expanding* mass of 
>ioods which require time to maintain and enjo\; an 
increasin>ily hectic tempo of life made worse b\ a 
risin>i scarcity of time: a >iradual \\itherin>i of inter- 
est in the cultivation of mind and spirit, accompanied 
by a risin>i interest in less time consumin>j leisure 
pursuits; deteriorannji personal services. esj)eciall\ 
for people who depend heavily upon others for their 
health and maintenance, and, unless we are careful. 
acceleralin>i destruction of our physical environ- 
ment, as thirst for continued "projjress" fouls even 
more air. water, natural beauty, and cit\-scapcs 

La dolce vita'** 



Education falls short if it equips us only for work. 

- Luther H. Gulick 



MiK n m 
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William R. Ewald,Jr. 

Dvwlopmvni ConsuKanl. AlP 

Vimiing FvlUm ai ihr CvuUt tor ibv Study ol 

DrnuH nii'n Jns(i(u(i(His 
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Those people who tire runnm>j lhin>js hiive the ideii 
that we have to j?el higher and heller in the fuliire. 
This idea nukes it impossible for most professionals 
to see what the alternatives are. This re>?ional con- 
ference is examinin>j leisure-^the primary focus ol 
the future society. 

What Leisure? Free-time, time-off the job. and recroiition are not 
true leisure. Leisure is lime of creation as opposed 
to just "free time/' We think ue can now fi jresee 
technolo>jical efficiencv producing abundiinl free 
time for everxone. We cunnol foresee th(! date when 
(his will come about, but we can reco^^nize thai 
50 million people over the a>?e of 55 in retirement b\ 
the year 2000 will be a new phenomenon. Perhaps 
retirees will pioneer the >jroatesl transition we have 
yet to lake as humans- from life centered on work to 
living centered on leisure. 

Robert Theobold has predicted mass unemploy- 
meni, the dole, or make-work jobs for many millions 
of people within the nexl 10 >ears. Herman Kahn 
says It will take hundreds of \<!ars to reach lhai 
sta^e. Carl Oj^lesby says that if the \ew Left revolu- 
tion IS won. we vvil! recoj^nize so much to do for hu- 
mans all over the world that we will be working? 12 
to 16 hours a day, seven days a week. R(\sources for 
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th(* I'uUire. in(. |ii non-[)i()ii( or^^dni/iilioii wotkin^i 
on improvement of consiMN tition iind use oi n.ituf.il 
r(?.si)ur(:('.s) in Resources of .\nu'ric(in FuUire ||ohii 
Hopkins. 19(i3) expocis working lime por worker, in- 
cliuiin^j moonlighting, lo decriMse tis lollous: 
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Kcihn and VV"iner. in The Year 2000 (XKicmillan. 
im)7) estimate tliat !)> the \ear 2im) v\e uiH work 
l.HOO hours a >ear. *in average of 3i h»uirs a \\<M!k 
The National Planning Association, in i»s 19H7 .Vu- 
tionoi Economic Projeciion Series (R<.'porl H7-N-1). 
also estimates an average of 31 u<.'ekl\ work- hours 
lor the \ear 2000, It's not clear whcMhtjr moonli>ihlin>; 
is accounted for in these hist two projections. 

Meanwhile, hack m the mark(!t r<?sear(,h rooms 
of major corporations, in the fertile minds ot ad 
men. and in the worried heads of government hu- 
reaus, visions of the ^real new free tim<; dance like 
sujjarplums We are alreadx j^earin^ up for the ^r(!at 
new "leisure worhi" and. indeed, a few have al- 
rea(i\ been built and inhabited - b\ retir(!e' Thai 
ma\ be the point to make, ^ 

The new free time, whenever it comes, will b(! (I(j- 
rived from leisure, retirement, or idleness. Forced 
idleness. unileremplo\ ment. unempbn ment. and 
sickness do not consutute a free choiC(! Is the lime 
reall> then, free time? Ma\be forced idbmess is not 
free time until .somehow we free it from the drimi- 
nance of the word "forced * Ma\be the same prin- 
ciple appli(;s to retiremcint. particularK forced re- 
tirement. Until we ourselves perceive thai r(!lirem(!nl 
is desired -is it really free timi.'V 

So we come to leisure. Leisure; is (bjfmcMl b\ 
Webster as "time frcje from emplo\ment. * or "lirne 
free from en>*a^einent. ' Robert llutchins |)oinled out 



Prospects for 
Leisure and Free 
Time 



PI.ANM\(; K)R niK NKVV \ Rhh IIMK . 

cit lliij Amenc.iii Inslihilc ot i'Kirincjr.s I'llluMli ^ r»n 
(lonfirrenc.t; th»it 

7'iir (m^in for our ixnnl for /risnrr /s fhr (;n'f/^ uf)r(/ fo; 
s( hfuil /.risurr for fhr (;n'»*/<s ii as /irjf fn-r M/nr /J ii (js not 
xuuml timr It was nut sfwnt ruling mound thr ( ountrx in 
si'( ontl-lwml i tmls tr\ tny. to ^rt <i/]nj/)si*s of thr ( ountr\ - 
sulr lu'tixrt n thv hillUoords It u (/s /u>f s/i/'nM/i /nfu/rn/N- 
or r\cvssi\r ohohohsn:. (Iioi/^li that \x as not unknown 
l.risurc was (listiniiuishffl frtjm \ a(Aint tmtr h\ thr r\vr~ 
t isr nf one's intrlh^t tiial /joiirrs ami moral i harai trr \or 
thi* hrnrin of onr's ( omnninilx and nnv s sr/f Ami thr 
tiurstion IS whrthrr all thr frrr timr that u r arr <»o/n^ to 
hin t* f an hr turnril into Irisurr I think that it li onr ot 
thr first str'ps toward it is takrn through iiniwrsai and I 
inran litrralh uni\ rrsai, iibrral rdut ation 

Althou)ih Sebastian do Grazia. at the same confer- 
ence, ridiculed the future forecastc.Ts' "precise" 
visions of lh(; \oar 2000. he seemo(* willing to acc<?[)t 
that more free time; and leisure, as wvW as a "dis- 
!)an(im>i of the I.d)or force," were mr-vilahle 

A different prospcjct for leisure \vi:s presented 
l)\ (Jilli(;rt I3urck in Forrune (March 19701 in * Tlnf 
Myth of a L(Msure Societ\/' His argument is (hat pro- 
ject in>i past * productivitN-per-man-increases" into 
the future ignores the shift of emplo\ment growth 
from manufacturinjj industries (and their sus(.epli- 
!)ility to rational, efficient process) !o the vagaries 
and inefficiencies of the service industries Accord- 
ing; to Hurck: 

Confrar\ tn all prrdictmns thot oufomofion wdl fhrmv 
i., //ions nut of work, thr sr.arcrsl of (/// rrsnun:rs will hr 
nu/npouer tt\ tmo thr rconnnw wdl hr ahlr to draw on 
so/iip 200 nw///on man-hours a yrar. up from Ifi.! m///ion 
toWay Huf 200 miiUon man-hours will su\fn:ronl\ if thr\ 
arr omp/oynd with /ncn-os/nK rffu:irn(:\ Afronfinw fhr 
prosprct nf i^rrath rrducinfi thf hours on life's trradn^dl 
nrniains /na/ni\ a prosprct For a lonii tiinr wr'll prnljahh 
ha\i^ to work as hard os i^vrr 

To approach the subject of planning for th(r nnw free 
time, suppose we arbitrarily say that all of the above 
views have a bit of truth in them. In an\ case. v\t! an? 
still left with more leistire-at least we have* (he 
20 to 50 million retirees-and we n(!ed to |)lan Dtit 
how? 
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WhSt are Leisure Maybe v;e need to look more closely into what free 
and Free Time? ''"^^ leisure really are. The statement by de 
Grazia at the AIP conference is worth quoting. (See 
also his chapter in Environment and PoJicy. the Next 
Fifty Years (Indiana Press, 1968).) 

Free hme 'eads (o recreation /( is feisure which bears 
direct/v on creation Most Americans, ivhen (he\' use tht^ 
word leisure, have free time m mind True leisure, how- 
ever, IS different It's a state of doing, of doing free from 
everyday necessity Distinct from free time, it requires 
freedom from time and work Not hourly or daily or 
month/\' freedom, hut freedom from the necessity- to iiork. 
preferably over a lifetime By c >ntru*I. the present Ameri- 
can free time is one-haif of a pendulum job time, free 
time First \ou work, (hen you rest and recreate yourself 

f.eisure has no particufar activities. Men jn a leisur( 
condition ma\' do anx thin;; Much of what fhe\' do an out- 
sider ma\ consider stjspiciousfy like work And crr;alivr 
work ought not to be called work Not having an\ thing to 
do. these men Jo something. Often they may turn tn reli- 
gious ntual, music, wining and dining, friends. poeIr\ . but 
most notahfy to the play of ideas and theory, m a phrasfi, 
to the theoretical life. 

With the lack in America of a strong tradition of lei- 
sure. It IS not surprising that we must ask. "What can lei- 
sure do for us?" The benefits of /e^suf simp/\' put, are the 
benefits of cu/tivating the free mind If persons have been 
brought up With a liberal education and have no need to 
work at anything except what they choose, they enfoy <i 
freedom that lays the condition for the greatest ob/eclivi(y. 
ff)r rfxamp/e in science, the greatest beauty, for e\am/)/e 
in politics The founding fathers of this country had 
leisure 

"Leisure," said Hobbes. "is the mother of philosophy " 
If such are its benefit.s. and we need them sorely, can wt- 
increase leir.ure? Now. this is difficult. It is mA contained, 
as IS free Iimr. by time off work, and space for recreation 
7*0 increase free time it is usua//y enough to send a man, 
any man. home early from work For his recreation it is 
u.sufi//y fjnough to give him some .space to /)/ay in But how 
to provide leisure ^ All steps that can be taken b\ the gov- 
ernment through legislation and institutions. b\ business 
organizations. .schoo/.s. anri churches . huVe a limited 
value even for free time, but much less value for leisure 

There are some traces of the leisure ideal tn the re- 
Cent a(femp(.s by go\ernment and universities tn provide 
in centers and mstitutej* a creative setting. especia//\ for 
scientisls These efforts an(i others con help onl\ mas' 
much us ihey, through teaching an example, diffuae an 
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appreciative climate Much more than this cannot bv 
directly done For, \ou know, there are two impor(an( 
limits to face first, not e\er\one has the temperament 
for leisure For most people, leisure lacks sufficient guid- 
ance and sense of purpose The leisure life is too hard 
Those who have the toughness, or psychological secun(> 
for It are not many Second, since leisure will have noth- 
ing to do with work, except that freeh chosen, which by 
definition should not be called work, it involves having 
means of support /n.modern (erms this means rhal who- 
ever IS (o lead a life of leisure should have some form 
of economic independence 

The obiectives in creodn^? more leisure should b#* 
Ihese First, to allow the greatest number of those who 
have the temperament for tt to develop to their fullest ex- 
tent, second, to allow them to secure the means of exis- 
tence without work, and then to create an atmosphere 
more kindly than hostile in which they ma\ lead their 
kind of life. A number of the developments we have al- 
ready discussed affect these objectives For example, a 
liberal education is almost a sine (jHa non for the growth 
of the leisure temperament {Universal education today 
may see to it that almost all will have a college education 
On the ne^?ative side, howei'er that education is not being 
freely chosen. Military service is the alternative F.duca- 
tion, moreover, has and wdl continue to decline in quality 
because of the great numbers of students in compulsory 
attendance and because of the nursery climate of the 
college as a place to put grown up children while the 
adults go to work 

Also, forced free time will not have to expand much 
to reach a net separation of income and work Recent fjro- 
posals for a guaranteed annual wage or saiary intimate 
the separation already Should this happen, the where- 
withal for a life of leisure will be there for all who think 
they have the temperament Many wdl try, many wdl 
drop out. /\mong the survivors, the right few will be found 

The last thing / mentioned, the last prerecyjisite, an 
atmosphere friendly to leii>ure. may be brought about b> 
the increase in free time whether forced or not If the 
worker-consumer model which we have today breoks 
down, if more free time is not only forced upon men, but. 
in time, also sought and taken, the accomf)anying change 
in attitude may well be receptive to true Insure. A more 
relaxed pace to life may bring about a more favorable 
view of tbp whole idea, as well as more reflection, more 
refinement, and less ambitious pnliticid, mibtar\, and 
economic projects Plav. in man's free time, is a taste of 
leisure In turn, the ideal rnd practice of leisure creates 
standards for the en/oyment of free time Indeed, without 
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/fisure. the outlook for ihr reso/irhon of ihr prablvms fif 
hidden unenip/ov ment and forcfd fn*r hnir sff-nis (i<'s- 
perate hrdnnism, (ijsjntpgratjon of sdckj/ (jnri polilK ul 
tirs, crises of luw and order, u t\ niral and callous foreign 
polic\ '/'here js both promise and thrrat. ihvn, in the 
future Leisure for the few. free time foi the mun\ -thut 
IS what appears to he coming? A not unpleasant prospect 
Spoiled onl\ b\ the introduction in free time of the adjec- 
tive "forced 

It becomes clear that we must provide jn .idequale 
income before there is fre'* lime (the form of this, 
certain I \ not the amuunt. md\ be in the Xixon- 
Moynihan-Finch j^uaranteed annual incoi'.^' pro- 
posal) It becomes clear also thai forced fre<; time 
has lo be understood, accepted, and v\anl"d befor<; 
it is free time Only then will we have the essential 
inj^redients for leisu;e— and then only for those who 
are adequately prepared. There is no reason to set 
free lime above leisure lime or vice versa. The dis- 
tinclion is that one is creative and one is not Both 
must be planned for and tested by pioneers, both can 
add to self, community, national, and world develop- 
ment The distinctions made by de Grazia are worth 
ponderinjj 

Retired People As Part of the problem of planning for leisure and frtu; 

Pioneers ^^^^ might be solved by asking who will have the 
most free time. We might quickly sa\ the young peo- 
ple in school. That answer may be too quick because; 
the disgust for our system of education is growing 
among students If we now understand that both lei- 
sure and free lime are crippled b\ being forced, we 
must admit we need to make some serious changes in 
our educational system and its approach to leisure. 

Working people of all ages will most likeh have 
more free lime. But we probably need to accept, with 
de Grazia, thai time off the job is moslh recreation, 
not leisure. There are many diverse t\pes of people 
to plan for or with. This leaves us with retirees as 

Not what I have but what I do is my kingdom. 

-Thomas Carlyle 
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ex[)enmenters At [)resfjnl. [)oo[)le rclirc l)fl\\<Mjn 
the ti^e.s of 62 ami 63. hut the retircmKjnt .ij^e is ex- 
[)(M:te(i to (iro[) to 5.1. 

I,et us digress hriefU to think dhout wh.it eini- 
ronmeni is in human terms- Ihfj total environm<ml, 
mside us tis well as . round us, Eight\-se\en [)er(:cnl 
of ledertilK s[)onsore(i research and development is 
concerned with defense and exterior threats rather 
than studies of .in o[)timum environment lor man 
NASA, with a com[)lex decision-makinj^ grouf) and 
a hi>ih order of lechnolo>i\. mij^ht he able to [)lan 
effectiveK ff.r the hellermcml oi man's situation 
Consider lor a moment that those over the a>je 
of 53 may he our [)ioneers into the sociel\ of th(j 
future- the leisure society Here ma\ he th(i most 
discernil)le j^rou[) of people lo work and [)ian with 
Already a third of them have a j^uaranteed annual 
income, Thcire is full time leisure and Iree lime for 
20 million [)eo[)le now-and mayhe for 50 million In 
the year 2000, All incomes, lifestyles. ex[)erience. 
and intellects are represented. Just as the black man 
can contribute soul. st\le. com[)assion. and faith to 
American society (as \Vhitne\ Younj^ said at the AIP 
Minn(ra[)olis Rejjional Conference in November 
19fi8|. [)(irha[)s retired peo[)le will contribute a livinj^ 
exam[)le of how to be fr(ie and thrive 1 his is an in- 
s[)iralion we badl\ need Perha[)s. in our ov(ir- 
zealous concentration on children, we have over- 
looked the >jreatest experiment that we (an conduct 
for th(j future: to discover how lo shift from a work 
economy lo a pleasure economy. We ha\e to [)r(»[)are 
the incbviduai (o use free time and free choice The 
[)eo[)le are readv , but the leaders are not. 

William James, in Moral hlquivalvnt of Wo/ 
(1910). may have summarized our [)robleni. "I'he 
transition to a [)leasure econom\ may be fatal. If we 
s[)(jak 01 fear of emanci[)alion from- the feai ni^itrm 
we put the whole situation in a single [)hrase ->fear 
regarding ourselves now taking the place of the an- 
cient fear the enem\," Maybe this transcendental 
[)rosp(»ct can be pondered and dealt with first In 
older minds. 
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(Jiirs IS an t![)()(;h lim«. bill our .shorl-lcjrni \h'\\- 
puint is leading; us into uini crisis dtlrr (inotht^r 
Socieh IS (I con'iniuim. not »i machine of iinrflatfd 
[)arls that can he se[)arale(I for inaKsis We must 
slU(I\ the lotalitv, ever\ [)drt within lh«; context ol 
the whole We are \\itnessin>4 Ihc American phe- 
nomenon ol tr\in>i to recUice c»ver\ [)rohh;m to an 
"Risenhovxer paragraph" for a (juick sohition. And 
then our solutions are irrele\'ant. out of context 
There isn't an\ sim[)le answer 

So here we are. still lr\in>; to (liscov(?r hou »o 
plan for leisure, and .so far. we have .said that maybe 
the retired [)eople are critical to this \enture. Thev 
can he identified: they have the time, the need, tind 
ma\be the inclination to aomit that human life is not 
a lotalK rational matter — that it should not. and must 
not be. Since many of them are no lonj»er considercnl 
efficient enouj^h to be emplo\ed. maybe th(;\ can 
see more readih than the re.sTol us that efficienc\ 
IS not the j^oaL They may best understand how pa- 
tience rewards, what practicalit\ means, and per- 
haps that the phrase "God is Dead." althou>{h a >>r(Ml 
purge for religion, has nothing to do with the realils 
of Spirit 

The Context For if our present older population is to pioneer this 
Leisure ^^^^^^^ living ad\enture, we must take the following 
into account: 

1 Our present decision-making institutions, [)ul)lic 
and private, are failing us with their short-range 
view. We mu.st challenge these institutions. 

2. Our radical youth and middle-aged [)opulalions. 
preoccupied with the present, are failing us. 

3 Our singular faith in specialixalion and efficiencv 
is failing us. 



The hours that make us happy, make us wise. 

-John Masefield 
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4 Technolnjjy .ind popuhiliun (its growth tind cur- 
cenlralionl are the driving forces uf our epot.h 
lime, changing the mea iing of space and time, as 
well as (jur expectatuips. 

3. Man is both raliunal and irrational, hut we seoin 
disappointed that he is not totally ration d. 

To pian for leisure and free time v\p need to recog- 
nize that. 

1 The great amount of Insure. exce[jt II retirees, 
is in the distant future, hut that doesn't mean we 
shouldn't experiment wilh it or plan for it now; 
the opposite is true. How. sensibH. can there he 
"crisis planning * for leisure'*' 

2. We have alternatives in addition to i.^forming 
ourselves, joining the party of our choice, or cre- 
ating ways for pnvate enterprise lo bring its ex- 
pertise to bear. Instead of merely decrying the 
sh^rt term criteria used b\ public and priv ate 
inF.»*'itions in making decisions, perhaps we 
should recognize them a *he\ are — improvable 
at a slow pace — and get on with inventing what- 
ever new institutions and programs we may need 
for whatever it is we want of the future leisure 
and free time. 

3. Our decisions must simuitaneousiy accommodate 
an understanding of the following: 

a. technological change 

b. population change 

c. various functions at different geographic scales 
(room, house, neighborhood, the nation, or 
world) 

d. increments of [in (the minute, day, week, 
month, year, and up to 5. 10. 50, 100 years) 

e. how understanding or misunj^lerstandi ng of all 
♦his can and will change people's exp<K:tations. 

What a challenge for pioneers age 50 plus! What 
they have failed to do during their working years, 
they have a chance to do in their leisure Mfe. 
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Planning for the Before free time, as defined m this paper, .an he 

New Free Time ^^"'> ^^^^ ^^^'^ 

I. individuaiiv sought 

2 financially self-sustaining 

3 wiihout social stigma 

4. enj()\ed in good health. 

If these are the primary retjuirements. it lollows that 
planning for the new free time is. Iirst of all. a socio- 
economic matter (incorporating political and cultural 
aspects into this term), There is obviously some 
.serioii.s work to be clone to "free" free lime lor all 
ages. For most, it will be time aff from v\ork for rec- 
reation, For those not working there is eduuit on. re- 
training, useful communit\ jobs of last rtjsort |if we 
are really to implement the Full F]mplo\ment Act of 
1946). recreation, and to a certain extent, biisure For 
the retired, the problems and opportunities art; much 
greater. Their new free time is forever. As such, it 
ma\ be the best sample of the future leisure societ\ 
It will be the college-educated retire^ with pro- 
longed good health and those \oiing people capal le 
of long-range thinking who will come togethc to de- 
fine and [)lan a leisure soci<jl\ , 

Planning lor physical facilities is what most 
people understand as planning for free time, Uhat 
they may mean is that at some point th(; philosophies 
and priorities of .society movt; from the metaphysical 
world and become physical entities. The values of 
societies and indivuiuals are expressed \'isd)l\ in the 
development cf beaches, parks and playgrounds, ski 
lodges, care centers, golf courses, swimminy pools, 
'ibranes, craft centers, learning enters, etc. The 
design, number, and location of these faci ties de- 
termine their accessibilitv , utilit\, and are, tn them- 
selves, expressions of how the society interprets its 
philosophies and priorities, 

Determining the numlxjr of ♦'acilities needed to 
serve the community *s the business of the planning, 
recreation, health, and education dejiartments ol 
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^overnmenl and (.urlain privaU? enterprises Phxsical 
[)ldnninj^ for iriiu hme is a* Jiil as lar as th(j planners 
of reliremcml communilies havo ^ono Hul raco^- 
nizinjj iho skill and funds roquirod for planning and 
huildin^ »s nol enoiij^h. The alliludes, or^ianr/alions, 
.•nd rtjsoiirces of iho communiK are of primar\ 
moinenl. and must all be considered VMthin the con- 
lexl of free hme as described in this chapter. 

Rut let us jjet to [jliinnin^ for leisure-the crea- 
tive essence of free tiiiie. Whereas leisure? can he 
part-time for a few and full-time for even fewer, it is 
potentially most likel\ to ht. lound amon^ those who 
have retired. Their op[)ortunity to experiment v\ith a 
leisure societ\ must first of all satisfx our primar\ 
retjuirements for iree time (mdixidual acc(;[)tance. 
financial support, social acce[)tance, and ^ood 
health) Second, to transform free time into leisure?, 
the ver\ spe.'nal frame of mind that fretjs [)eople to 
innovate and create must he re\ived and nourished. 

In planning for leisuie on our ou'n behalf. v\e 
must challenge the retirees and provide) the basis for 
experiments with the future leisure and free time 
society Seen this way, the model must encompass 
more than (,'fficient housing? projects for the elderK 
On the contrary, we must discover the process for 
achieving a form of unit\ with diversil\ and take full 
account of existing and pending technolo^\ (espe- 
cialK in communication, trans[)or>ation, (Mlucation. 
and health). This multidisci[)linar\ effort is probabK 
beyond the present scope of ^overnmcmt and private 
ent(jrprise. It has moral. s\ner^istic, t(M:hnolo^u;al, 
humanistic, motivational, and ecological overlon<js 
The first need ma\ bo to invent the process and or- 
ganization for .-juch an experiment, with ihr, explicit 
understanding that it is not to be used for baby-sittinj' 
^^randma. but to discover the kinds of attitudes and 
stvles of leisure life we mij^ht all Wkv, to mo\() into. 
Because we all may someda\. We must pr(T(,'ssional- 
i/e the planning >^ thv, future. This will hi) done 
through nohf)rofit centers stalfed by p(M)ple who can 
see be\()nd the "here and now" that rc^'stricts ^ov- 
c»rnment and |)nvate (;nler|)ns(,' 
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I suspect the lar>jest problem in pKmninj* for a 
leisure society will he to avoid huildmjj a tntalh 
efficient "perfect" community. We must learn now 
to make thm>*s work while planninj' for serendipitx - 
in order for leisure to be truly free. 
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RBSpOnSibility for Gertrude Stein somewhere observes that an artist is 
Human Destiny ""^ advance of his >iencration. he is sim[)l\ \\u) 
first one 'o know what is happeninji to it I suspect 
that's a fairh >ioo(l (lefmilion of everyhod) m this 
room That is to sa\ that the inlell(H;tual sh-juld try 
to be the first one; in his jieneralion to );no\\ what's 
happenii»>i to his societ\ . 

Like Dr Ewald, ! too bolie\e that this is an epoch 
time, and for a very simple reason. There has Ucun 
a quiet revolution ^oin^ on v%ith VV(jslern man be- 
neath the surface of the turmoil of (nents Thai rev- 
olution is a revolution in the increasing? acceptance 
and recognition that our destinv is complcteK under 
our direction. I did not sa\ our control. There is an 
increasin>j recoj^nition that the haman situation has 
to be maintained, innovatcid. and renewed solel\ l)\ 
us. This centur\ ma\ \er\ w<;ll be the epoch tiirninji 
point in man s hutor\ where lor th(j first time he v dl 
assume direction of his deshnx. Some ma\ re^itjrd 
this as an atheislif: position: I pref(jr to vi(n\ il as a 
position of human secularism. 

I could «ive \ou a very short histor\ of the wa\ 
in which we have refused t». accept responsibilit\ 
Al first, we relejjated the responsil)ilit\ for our des- 
tiny into the heavens v\]i(jrr it v\as rather inacci.-ssible 
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rxt.r'p! h\ sf)r(,l<il inrdliilmn I'lirn, ,it \\\r fiul oi \\\r 
Ml lie t rent li (.t;h!iir\ . \\ r d^M.idrd !^i«it pt'i li.ijjs thr 
sourer, ol our (lrsliii\ l.r. in our un(.ous( lous ulicir. 
I rruis! i,onl<iSs. H Wtis |us! .ihout «is ni,j( (.t- s^ihlr I 
Ihiiik oiiK KMJMilK h«i\«' U(; rcili/cd tluit holh our 
uiK.onscious «m(i our conscious, our ralioiuililN ,i:u\ 
our iri*.i!ion.ili!\ iire rr.ilK the. u.i\s iii ului.li Uf 
inioiin ourst.'Kos i would spcculalc tlial tlir cHinol- 
()>»> ol du; world "inlorm * mciins to put lorni msidc 
thrscdi. 

rh<j most reductionist stiitcMiicnt 1 (.iin Kv. 
idiout ourstd\<;s is thtil W(j aro notlnii>» liut <> \vi\ 
comphcatiMl svstoin ol hiolouiCiil <Micr>»\ triiiislori i.i- 
tions un(i<:r the dirtM.tion of inform<itioii Sonir oi 
the miormation is >jrn*'ticall\ >:i\en an(i is in the 
nucleus of each of (»ur ccdis. proj^raiiuinnj* how the 
cell should )Hi, and at what time it shall fuiuMion 
and hew The other >jreat source of information is 
the memorv s\stem. the experience that we\e rc'>»is- 
tered and stored in oui ccdIs plus the infonnatKHi 
that comes out of the here <ind now. <iiKi the infonna 
tion that comes fr«Hn a scan of our futur<j \e\eithc- 
less. all ol li is informulwm we use in order to dir<;ct 
ourselves Therefore, il ue v\ant (.nsis coiu.ept for 
ourselves. <ind that seems to he the appropriate (ie.s- 
i>»nation for us these days, then perhaps we «ir(j 
realh. with reference to hiimi.n behavior, a crisis of 
conceptuali/alion. We now hiive to ask <nirs<d\es 
how v\e are >»o'n>» to conceptualize ours(dves and 
w ith ;he most valid«ited information about ours<d\<Js. 
This means, par.idoxically. that v\(! .shall nsv, increas- 
in>»l\ 'he disciplined scientific im<i>»ination to stiid\, 
conceplu«ili/e. and oxperimenlalK v.ilidalcj our seif- 
c()nc<!pls. And the cre«ition of ouis(dv(!s as nie(:h<inis- 
tic ol)jecls of scientific stud\ will he the sotirce of 
miormation which wdl increasin>»l\ humanize? us. 
So there is no real paradox belW(M;n Ihe scicmlific 
study ol man and the increasing* huniani/<ilion under 
«in5!ientic information of the human situation. 

The basic task of |)ers )ns v\ho an; inlercjsted in 
leisure. recre«ilion. creation, work. <ind (!ven pra\<M 
(if you can acce|)t VV, H. Atiden's d 'finilion of pra\(jr 
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lis ni«'r<'l\ lisNrnin^. not huii^inizj. is ih.ii wr must ti\ 
to MSi' Ih- u.i\s in which proph' talk ahotil ihciii- 
scUcs and (,oii(.r[)lii<ili/c thcmsrK «rs V\ <• nuisl us<' 
so(.i4il siip[)ort cind rcin!or(.(!nirnl tor (.hcMi^jiriii 
ptissi\il\ into .i(.ti\ it\ V\h(Mi (MIC t.ilks i(n (r\.iinph\ 
oi <i f)ro^i(?ssi()n Iron; <i work ♦•ihic to a plcdsiirc 
(Mhi(.. I suji^cst thiit lh.it IS <i [ir(»ji^n'ssi()n lcir^(;l\ lioni 
passi\it\ to .i(:ti\it\ in taking; ro.spimsil)iht\ lor hu- 
nuin (h^stiin 

Commitment Ethic I would prc!(?r to talk .ihom a (.ommitnuint cthK. 

r«ithc'r than a ploa.snrtj (Mhic. From the ^icncral \ icw 
of oiirs(d\(is \\c ma\ mak(? thtr (rrror ol r(j>;ardiiiji 
pleasure? as a reward that on*; <i(:hi(?\(;s (»r (r<nns. or 
niistakcnK contrast it with work and fcol it is so hc- 
c*itis(! it ma\ be f)ossil)l(? for sonnr ptjrsons to d(;part 
from th(? ordinar\ concepts of work (Jnl\ in a transi- 
ti«)n sla^(j siich ..s the pr(;s(mt c.m we t<ilk ahoiit onr- 
.seKcs as parymn^ a pleasure (Mhic that is nolhin>i 
hnt a r(j<issiirin^ allempt to repossess. VVe'v(? h«i<j to 
dispossos foi so lonji thai we are luivin^ to ^nl com- 
fortable about lh(i r(jpossession, Onct? having; 
achi(j\e(l the repossession, for example of sensiialitx, 
of sexualil\. of joy in the Sod\ . <if,euidajfv its a ps\- 
(.hological (i\p(jri(mce, there will be no r(;stin>! there. 
That will smipK bo the redundant re^petition of bio- 
l(i>!ical .sati(j|\ Afl(jr we have r(jposse.s.>(?d out. selves 
and r(j>!ained onr whohmtjss, ue mii.st commit our- 
s(d\es to the cr(Mli\e ns«! of this wholeiuj.ss lor man- 
kind. I should think th.it wdtild be pleasure (Miou^h 
for an\ bo(l\ . 

Mind-Body Problem I m di.sltirbed, houe^vcr, b\ the interpr(;|jtion of 
pl(Msnr(j <is a kind of s\mbolic ma..lnrbation. VV(j 
have a mind-b«)d\ probhim, rh(; bnil(j fad is that ob- 
vioiisK vv(! are all bodi(\s. Although it is not a startling 
slalemtml. don't Un^rA thai VV(!sl(jrn Knrop(Mn and 
AiiHjrican soci(j|\ <l(;ni<;<l the bod\ lh(; ri)» it to rev(jr- 
h<jrat<j lr(;el\ lh(; public domain for a lon^ lime 
Th(; Greeks seemed (o have had d heallhv fiarcissism 
cibotit the bod., but Chri.slianit> , which <:am(; s'»on 
lh(jr(Mrt(jr, .said that in certain respects th(j bod\ 
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was bad. evil, dirly. Then before we recovered from 
that insult, modern technolo>{y came alon>2 and said 
that the body is inefficient. The result is that it has 
only been quite recentU that we have be>jun to 
repossess this body, to recoj»nize that we are nothin>» 
nut bodies William |ames obviousU made the proper 
statement in his "principles'* in 1896 He said. "And 
our bodies themselves, are they ours or are the\ 
us?" We don't have a body, we are a udy and so 
much of the self emer>;es in its experiencinj;. 

So much of the self is reall\ talked out. sym- 
bolized out that language, like the body, is also a vi- 
tally important ii. irument for the emergence of be- 
ing. It would be well for everyone examining any con- 
cept to be quite sophisticated about the ways in which 
language already determines a tremendous amount 
of human thinking. We learn the syntax of our 
mother tongue by the time we re five or six. We learn 
a great deal of logic, therefore, without even know 
ing we've learned it. Then, unless we go on and 
learn more specific logic and undo the bad logic we 
learned ver\ early, we continue to operate \»ith this 
early learned logic all the rest of our lives. Never- 
theless, the English language, as a nineteenth r.f>n- 
tury physicist suggested, is a very >:ood language for 
solids. I suppose in the contemporary world it's a 
useful language for "squares. " too. The English lan- 
guage arrests process. It is not a good lan^uag^j m 
w'hich to catch happening. And. therefore, the con- 
temporary, let us sa> hippie, ethic stresses a good 
deal t)f the d\namic which the English language 
sin»ply doesn't provide. I'm alwa\s fond of catchii«K 
my resident doctors talking about this person who 
hos schizophrenia. \ow IVe never seen an\one who 
had schizophrenia I've seen a lot of p joplc schizo- 
phrene from time to time, and some people st.hizo- 
phrene throughout their whole lives. But it's the 
schizophrening lhaCs the/e. i( isn't som(*th!ng callcKl 
schizophrenia. 

In essence. I've solved the mind-bodx |)rol)leni 
in one fell swoop 1)\ stating. "The bo(l\ is us." .\nw 
then we have to have some roncept of self. When I 
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be>?in to talk about m\self, I'm rcalU talking about 
my humanized, socialized, experience-organized, 
and experience->!ained body. Then, becaiist- of c:ivdi- ^ 
zation and a capacitx to summon up ima>jery and 
hold it fast, d'jspite the flux of events outside {I can 
hold the symbol of realitx while reality has disap- 
peared), I can talk about my bjd\ as mysvtiU. We see 
the jjreat difficulty people have, the han>»-ups, when 
they begin io disembody themselves. They talk about 
the self as if it didn't have a hody or parts. Perhaps 
they simply don't know what the body has, and 
therefore don't know what kind of self they're in. 

I'm pursuing* two thinKS here which have to do 
with the ways in which we repossess so much of the 
body feelin>i, the possfbiiity of bein>i bodies, that has 
been dispossessed in this culture I also want to 
talk about the implications of the chan>;e in the bio- 
lo>*ical utility of very man\ projiramined, biolojjically 
evolved behaviors whose early meanin>»s have been 
chan>ied tremendously. If we do not now undertake 
some cultural directives for the use of this biolo>?ical- 
l\ evolved pro>{ram, we may >j»»t into considerable 
difficulty. Genetic evolution occurs much too siowU 
Io havf? anythinje !o do with the f)re.sen(. In spite of 
all the science fiction you hear about >!enetic sur>{er\ 
and the way in which miraculousU we are >!oin>j to 
rechan>{e and put to>2ether, to be ciuplicated and so 
on. we are sort of pejorative in our evaluation r)f 
Eastern .society and primitive societie,s. We say that 
if you >»ive them scientific information, it must be 
uncler the >»uise of ma>jic. Hut don't for>jot that in this 
socict\ wo take a lot of majjic under the >»uise of sci- 
ence. In this sense I don't think wo rt! >»oin>» to achieve 
from inside out all of this very excilini^ possibility for 
duf)iication of human bein>!S. 

Cultural Evolution We have to look at cultural evolution nhich is cur- 
rently the important evolution. We have now di- 
vorced sexualit\ from procreation. What then is the 
cultural res|)onsibilit\ to inform (he sexual behavior 
so that it doesn't become simpU sexualit\ uithoui 
even procreation as a goal, in oti^ir words soxualit\ 
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in <i vacuum or a kind of masturbatorN sexiialitN ^ We 
can use; sexual excitement and plfasure if we cul* 
turalixe and .syml)()lize them a(lf;(^uatel\ fhis set.'ms 
to mv. to be one of the ver\ basic programs for the 
use of leisure and recreational time these chiNs. Thir 
real task, thiirefore. is hoA to put sexualit\ in thi! 
service of creativil\ . involviimenl. find responsibdit\ 
for th(; human situation rathc^r than just simplx free 
It from somethin)> This is an expcTimental peri<M) 
where we see man\ attempts to be frtitj sexualK but 
without suphistiCfited wa\s of informin>> our sexu- 
abt\. It proceeds bir>2ely with the obi informalion 
l)Ut VM'hout the obi >;uab How do wc; culturally in- 
form the us(; of (evolved sexnalil> now that it has 
biulo>{ical inutilit\ for man\ persons in its ori)>inal 
sense? 

Similarh . howdo we inform an){r\ arousal which 
also has betin divor-, *d often from its biolo>jicall\ 
necessar\ >ioals? It is no lonj^er useful for people to 
>jet so an>ir\ that they decidci to throv\ awa> alterna- 
tive; plans of action and do nothin>{ but the known, 
safe, primitive, destructive Ihinji. In most circum- 
stances that isn't r(d(;Vfinl as it onci; was when one 
had to attack the predator or in some other wa\ 
defend onef.(df. 

There are other l)'olo>jical )4iv(;ns which have to 
l)e similarU cultnralK infoimed such as tne total ust; 
of sensuality, touch, and contact. All of these can 
now he lil)erated from what the\ ori)4inall\ meant. 
The task is not simply to enjo\ them. I)ut to provide 
cul'iural directives. , MIerns of expr(!ssion. value 
jud>)ments. adaptations, and co>;nitive patterns. We 
must also provide social slrticlurin>; and reinforce- 
meni so that the Ixxly's hiolo>^ical aspects will evoUc* 
continuously under the diiecliun of a cultural evolu- 
tion rather than under the tW^'is of simpU l)iolo^ical 
utilil\ and selecliveness. 

Kairly rebrvanl here is the importance of k;- 
possessin){ oneself. feelin>; ^ood al)oul onc^s l)od\ I 
think one uf the >*reat values uf intellectuals is that 
they personalize a lime in l)ein>*in a cuIIuh; in which 
some idea em(»r>jes. My esteem for Marcus(; is not 
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l)(i.S(Mi on nts (economic. <irni(.h<nr philosophi/iii^i^ 
which s(?(;ms unsound, hu! on \hr l.icl lh.il h(i \\<is 
one; of lh(; lirsi fxTsons lo point oul lo the iweniKMh 
(.(miur\ [hi] impliCtilions ol lh(> r(*poss(>s.sion ol Ihc 
ho(l\ \orni<in Mroun lurlher (;mph<isi/(;(i ihis i(i(;<i 
I ihink th(:s(* trends <ir(: btisic. nol pist lenipoit rx 
p<ir<in'(*l(;rs which mii\ cnolvo into <i ouMc* (iiil(;rc>nt 
Ircmd. iillhoii^h ihnl pu^ilnUU jUuitdd <dso bo ciui- 
si(i(;r(;d. 

So m<in\ pcopb* ir(M:(dl(Mi upon now to pro>>n 
hc<il(; lh(; tlllur(^ VVh<it \\r do is (*\(r<ipol<ilc lr(jiit <i 
\(;r\ \o<irs of socpK^ntiid M)ci<d hchtiMor <ind 

(irrivt; <il <i trcmd I'his process r(\sulls in insUint 
Ircmdin^ *ind insUinl histor\ ^ on ()I)S(t\(; .som<*thin>> 
tor luo >(Nirs .md you hiivc? ii lr*»n(i- This m<i> not he 
Iho propor w.iy lo ;»r()*:no.sliciil(! <md \\« knov\ il h«is 
producf^d some nolurioiis (irrors. ()n(? iiiiisl \ui vnry 
(Mrc^fiil of pro](M:lm^ tihc^ud u'h(*n st<m(hn^ <il u n<ir- 
rou moment of (jxpcjrKinco. 

Current Cultures Btil now l(H me just Mnc on lo luo or ihrtic olhcjr 
things that 1 think ,\r* or\h\ of emphiisis \V(»'re in 
<d)oi]t ihrt^e ov(*ri<ippi ^ cnncomiUinl culture's. I'lrsl 
of .di. we'r(? m th(» pre-mdustna/ r.ulturr in m.nn 
ud\s iind for m.iny of our ptiople-if not in this 
coiintr\. then ct rt<nnl\ for tht; rest of the u'lrld 
Then ucj're in the st.inciiirci indusfrud sociely, the 
't( chnotronic" s(i(:i(H\. I.iist. \v(!'r(» in <i mefa-mdus- 
iTial socieiy. which is hexond th(! industri<il societ> 
It is this hist ciiltiirf? \ hi(.h will likel\ pos(* proli- 
h^ms for i(Msiir(! and rer:retitioii m th(* \(!<irs <ih(M(i 
rh(! mcHci-irtduslridl societ\ hns t)(M*n wirioiish cdlh^l 
the cnltUTtil r(!voliitioii. the :oiinter-r(!\oliition. nnd 
the counter-culture!, it has to detd with wh.it m(!n <ir(* 
if \()ii ask the criicuil (pi(!Stion of wli<it m(*n are. 
\oii are (iealin>{ with the whole (piestion of value 
jiui^ments What is it that \oii int(*n(i to offer as si>,'- 
nifictint iieckonini^ viilues ahf^Kiy What sort of social 
striK:tur(! iiuii procc^ss do \(Mi ucmmI to innov<it(r <m(l 
creiite in order to sustain tho actuation? What do 
\ou think is of valiu; for men in a mc^ta-indiistrial 
societv' 
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Values 

ilur^; 1 dilhn' Irom num liktj Cail R()>jt'is i\nd Nhis- 
Whon then tdtk dliout st^lf-tU.tiidh/tition or s(;li- 

Hl(){)ment. it s(M>ms thdt th(*\ >(* still t<)lkin>^ dhoul 
|)s\ cholo^tcdl homunculi inside* cdch vi us. that 
somehow ihtjro s a th.nist in us (o k<;ep on (hnelofi- 
111^ find that if nothing outSide s<;nousl\ r(j:,ists. wn 
will continue It) ticvolof) i don't think that is the \\a\ 
It IS i'ln not even sure il then? is a constant thrust in 
individuals for self-developmeni i think this is a 
\a!ue judgment and that what w inlorm ourstdves 
with IS dc[)endenl iipun our t.ultural (Ji cumstances 
Moreover, e\'cn il we ha\'e a dirtictue in ours(d\es 
that we should he self-a(;tualizinj4 and self-thn elop- 
in^. unless societ\ aiso su}. ports these values. th(j\ 
will simpK not he implemenl<Mi. 

'i*he ref:o>inilion that wr h»i\(; diff(;rent accKJss to 
(;ultural resources depending* upon our so(jal class 
.dso affects our value s\stem. \vhat we consider our 
needs and our participation in hnsure and recrea- 
tion. Thyse Ihinj^s have been said man\ tiiiKjs \(me- 
Iheless. mdn\ recreational planners ':ontinu(; to plan 
recreation for the lower cidss from th(;ir midtile 
cidss viewpoint. If the lower cl»i ss simpi\ wants 
excitement, wh\ not^Tve thom excitement'-' Why 
them self-development'-' Perhaps affluenr:e allows 
people to j^o from subsistence conc(;rns to existential 
concerns. As people move through various value 
chan>>es and different social spher(»s. obviousK th(»\ 
will have different ideas about what the\ consuhjr 
liieir needs to be. 

But let s return to the idea of the persons who 
are in the vanguard of societ\. |tisl as one can cate- 
>>ori/e dru^s into head dru^s and body dru>>s. one can 
also talk about h^»ad leisure and body leisure, al- 
Ihouj^h the\ need not be separated. 

if we come aj^ain to the ihinj^s that ou^ht to be 
informinj? us. I su^j^est we back to the concept that 
we are now in the vanj^uard of our de.stiny. as W(;*ve 
always been. People can't avoiti havinj? experi<!nce. 
and thev can't avoid having ima)?es that surround 
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the (j\[)(in(jn(:(i which thcx encode in the l)r»iin Vhv 
sfill ^vows as one experiences and s\nil)oli/cs ihe 
e\f)eiuince und as the expericn m mlorms the ner- 
\ous s\slem The nervous s\ stein, iherefore. is the 
re[)osilor\ of the s\ ml)()hc self 

The Self 

The self emerj^cs in its experiencing^ The cxperi- 
(•ncin>i does nol need lo i)e symi)olize(l 1)\ words h 
can i)e. and i:suall\ is. imaj^ed. The ima^^es create Ihe 
(onlenl of the experience. As one has experience, 
ono also ^^u^h{ to have •)pportunities to iiave the ex- 
:»erience as broad as po.ssible and with ar much 
inriasery and participation h\ all those involved as 
possible. One must arrange experiences wherever 
one is~in work and c( -lainly in the leisure-reLrea- 
tion area-and this experiencing must be symbolized 
authenticalK. Out of this comes *ho developing self. 

If \ou push this a little bit further, what it means 
IS an assumption by man that he has nothing but him- 
self. In other words, if man is going to have the ca- 
pacity to civilize himself, then the ecognition comes 
that he is going to emerge constantK m his experi- 
encing He miut have confidence in himself that this 
is the only way he will emerge. He must also have 
the kind of societal support that will allow him to 
emerge, even in very bizarre ways. There has to be. 
both in oneself and in the supporting .social organi- 
zation, ttie willingness to let bizarre things ha,>pen. 
to l'}t unusual human tran.sactions occur, to allow 
unucual symboli/ations and thoughts to be ex- 
pressed, to allow man lo happen unrestraintedly, 
if you will. 

If one thinks about these ideas and applies them 
to the recreation area, you have to have another 
aspect which means security in one.self and support. 
You must recognize that persons will emerge, cre- 
ating their own experience as they emerge. There 
has to be. therefore, minimal organization in many of 
the leisure-recreational situations. The emerging self 
must be allowed to define its experience in the very 
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iicl of creating', and not be coerced h\ the structure, 
the value system, or by the preconceptions of those 
in recreation and leisure plannin)' who expect onl\ 
certain kinds of self-fulfillin)J behavior to happen 

Lack of Orgc nization 

What we've seen is a move from I'n enslavement to 
our natural, subsistenl nfieds, into areas where one 
is free to be essentially human. However, the counter 
to that in that we haven't moved into that freedom at 
all, but into the restrictlon^s and coercions of technol- 
ogy. Most importantly, we've moved into the ^oer- 
~ cions, restraints, and tyranny of other n^en, particu- 
larly in the fields of politics and employment. There 
ought to be an area in meta-industrial society where 
people can have associations with minimal organiza- 
tion, that is. associations sans organization. If that 
sounds like anarchy, that's approximately what I'm 
proposing. One should come into an association of 
possible, potential experiencing and be free to ar- 
range the experiencing as it develops without the 
coercion of organizational structuring an(i restriction 
We must recognize that if we are not activeh in 
charge of our destiny, and if therefore one's indoc- 
trination and learning in how to be active means that 
one has to be where the action is. that we are going 
to see changes in the educational system toward the 
open school and open education. Inevitablv, then, 
just as someone suggested that the early Latin and 
Greek words for !eisiirc were school, those kinds u{ 
freedom-giving experiences in the emergence of new 
uni(|ue selves will have to occur more formalK in 
the educational process. While it may be nec(^.<>sar\ 
to structure games to protect people from the diffi- 
culties that enter into human transactions, we will 
also have to provide for the shift from learning b\ 
instruction to learninj^ by exporiancing in the schf^ol 
and recreational systems. Hence the way in which 
society, of nt cessity. must go in terms of educational 
process will plaCfi an increasingly greater burden 
u )on recreation iind leisure sources to do the sanu* 
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This humdn situation thrusting itsolf dhcjdd ^\\\h 
all of tho turmoil, pain, and considerations o! the 
for(!shorteni»(l future, and with the f(j(din>» that per- 
haps we haven't an\ hi.stor\ an\more and therefore 
ar(! cau>;ht in the moment of experience, comes lari»e- 
1\ because we stid are behaving; as \\ the answ(;r is 
out there somewhere We beha\e as if there is a kind 
of homeostasis in our societ> which means thai all 
we have to do is just hope thai it works. an(! that if 
we shift loo far in one direction, then of course* lh(? 
shift will automaticalU be back. 

Dependence on Self 

1 think thai a >{reat deal of the uncerlaint\ and low 
morale in our soci(M\ is because of the pas.sive stance 
we take toward our (.ircumstance- as it it's ^ini\^ to 
be done b\ the momentum of histor> or by the? struc- 
ture of the circumstance I don't think il is. I think 
that if an\thinK is clear at the present lime, it is that 
we cannot depend upon Godot: we must depend upon 
ourselves. This is probabK the most sij^nificant. 
Ihrealeninj^ m(?ssa>ie thai man ever reall\ encounters. 

W. II. Aiiden s re\iew of Loren Hiscde\'s 7'he 
(/nexpected (/niverse (1969) brou>;ht out two thing's 
First IS a (juotalion from Ki.sele\ in which he .sa\s. 
"iVo lenj^er as with the animal can the world be ac- 
cepted as >jiven. il has to b',- perceived and consciou.s- 
1\ ihouj^hl d)oul. ahstrata.'^d and considered. " The 
moment one does so. one is outside die natural, but 
perhaps paradoxically in it, too. We know that there 
are two kinds of challenging, creative leisureK pur- 
suits whelh(?r you define them as work or pla\ rhc»\ 
are the sec^kin^ of freedom throujjh reason and the 
seeking of freedom be\on(l the limits of reason. The 
ini|)ortanl ihinjii; is the recosnllion that we have to 
concepluali/e and absrraci naliire and that v\e our- 
selves are in nature. Objects are surrounded In an 
aura radiating meanirii? to man alone. 

The second point is what Auden savs apropos 
jirayer. Th(j serious pari of pra\c^r be>?ins whc^n we 
end our bejj>»m^ and be^in listening for thc^ voic(j ol 
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what I call the itol> Spirit Uthrrs mi^ht prelcr U) 
sa\ the voice of U/ or the Dreamer or Conscience I 
won't quarrel as \on^ as the\ don'l call it th(! voice 
of the super-ejjo, for that enlil\ can onl\ t<ill tis what 
we know alread\ The \oice I'm talking; about alwa>s 
s<i\s somelhin>2 new and unpredictable, an tinex- 
pected demand, obedience to which invoUes a 
change of self, however painful. And so we come 
back to a ver\ basic proposition, we are man hap- 
pening. Our (ask is. how do we help and not hamper^ 



Following th<! presnntations of •/\lu»rndliv<; Futunis 
for Loisiiro." consiillation ^Toiips mrl to <Ils<:iiss 
poli<:\ implicalions and national ^'oals for l<;isiir<? 
rhi! major speakers sorvml as consultants to thoir 
n!sp<!(;tivc >jroiips.* Hriof summaries of thcso (Iim.us- 
sions aro presented on the following* pa^'es. 

Topic. Knvironm*'ntal (Concerns 
(Consultant: G. Dou>2las liofe 

Re|)orter: (>harles Stapleton. Lampman and Asso- 
ciates, and past president. California 
ehapler. American Institute of Planners 

We had a consensus. I believo. that the interdisci- 
plinary approach to solving' our problem and arriving' 
.It fio^h and objectives is realU uhat we are M«in^» 
to be concerned with, as opposed to a singular de- 
partmental or jurisdictional approach. Kxamples in 
tbc» federal government are the UeparlmenI of llous- 
inj^ and Urban Development, the Department of 
Health. Kdiication and Welfare, and the Depar men! 
of the Interior. Kach of the.se has separate respon- 
sibilities, but actiialK ea»:h should be tr\in^» for com- 
mon ^?oals and objectives. 



•\i>li« Sini V l)r SUiinhronk w.is tmiihh* hi \w prfs^nt fur <i i an- 
suhdtion iirmp. ihi n- is rm sitmm«ir\ of Ihf *lis« iissiim ^ nn- 
uvrninu his lopi<. 
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I'hc Mi(M of \i4n\in>! (*(ln(.«ition fnnn «i ti)t<il (jmi- 
cept as opposed to «i n<irro\\ ont* < iimo throii>!h our 
)>roup on a niimhor ^^\ occasions, iht? of fiin«is 
to roplonish the environment was «ilsti rtmsuiuriMi 
important. As an example, the montrv fr<)m off-sh<»re 
oil (irillin}> could he lisiMl foi the* r(M(*ntion of open 
sptictr. 

All of lis will he l(;a\in)> here this <ifl<*rniion 
Some* of lis will \w. down wher*! the iniiher iio<»s not 
meet the road, in tr\iii>! lo carr\ out lhes<» >»oals and 
ohjeclnes. i don ! r*Mll\ helujve we h.i\<» a ci)ns«»n- 
si«s. or re«ill\ know \\h«it our >>oals «ind oi^j(M:ti\ (;s 
tire, hilt \c»» we know w«? .ir«; >!oin>! lo h»ivc» lo h«i\e 
them. 

Ttipic: Kconomic (^)n(:«;rns 
(Jon.suhanI: (jordon Douglass 

Reporlc»r: Ro\ Dull, assistant director, rnixersilx 
Kxtension Division. Tnixersitx «»f (^di- 
forni<i al Riverside 

VVtr talked ahoiit suIhcuMs ran>;in)» from income to 
ei:onom\'s role in >;oal .setting;. VV(! talkiMi ahoiil 
nursing; homers and medictil care, rc^hjiion tind lime 
iilili/ation. labor and joh satisfaction, social weli«ire 
and desegregation and federal view of youth nc*eds 
and wants. 

After we had comphrted all of that. 1 had a }>iiilt 
complex htrcaiise we hadn l comphMc»d our task. 
'rhc»reforc». I hrou>;ht in .soin<; matc-rials so we could 
di.scii.ss them and >»c»! a consensus Firs*. h»l's remake 
our cities into temples and civilizations. Secon('. let s 
mc»lt awa\ the ancic»nt harriers of race, chi.ss prej- 
udice, and economic injustice* Third, we should con- 
Sirrve our limited c»ndowmenl of resources and prc»- 
vent or .stop pollution of our natural .scener\. 

We vv«)iild likij to raise* lhc» qiialilx of education 
from c»arl\ childhood lhroii>jh (Mliicational oiilhMs 
amonj^ adults. We vxoiild like to promote ,is much 
exrc»llnnce for intcdlerliial and ciihnral endeavors 
tis for athletic prowess. Wc» would like to continiK? 



lh<: war on ptixt^rtx alonji wUh tin* th it-nst- of irvr- 
ilom, with thr un«lfrsl.in«lin>! that |mm«.«» ami pros- 
p<:ril> art! j!t)iiij» lo bt- tlari>!«Toiis imlrss iiiuliT- 
slanti It) list! t)iir Ifisiin; tinit!. rinallx. how al)oiit 
sfMinv asitltr abtuil r)nt? ptTt.tjnl oi tht? t.,isl of t:on- 
strtK.iion ft)r pnl)lit: l)iiiltlin>>s^ 

lopitj. Planning (jintrt'rns 

(>onsulianl William Euald. |r. 

Kt!pt)rl«!r: Arihur Nfilltjislafdi. btiarti t:hairnian. 

Pl.innin>i AsstM:iatt?>. \Vt?sl Mt?mpsltMtl. 
\*?\\ York 

U.! iiad a \iiT\ slimiilalinv (list:ussion ft)t;iist!tl on 
planning. \\r. lt)ok upon planning as tht! proctrss lhal 
will brinjj us to Iht? ullimalt? tpjality of lift!, which ut- 
hopt? lo rt;ar:h b> iho ytjiir 2n(M). This qiialil\ of lift- 
will t:onlain a htisl of valut?s. I ht? bast* has It) havt?. in 
t?sst!nt:t?. an tjtjuiU. an incomti. and htjallh anti \\t?ll 
btrin^! as Iho basitj slarlinjj poinl. Ht^fort; ut! >»el lo ibt* 
ullimalt?. ut.' ha\t? Iti achitjvt* lht?sf >!oals lhrou>ih 
prt)«rams lhal are nou in Ihti uorks antI also man> 
ntr\. pn)>!rams, 

Wtr are j»oin>j lO havf, in t?sstrnf:tr. a t|ualil\ of lift? 
lhal uill bt; cenlered around leisure; however, >t)u 
mijjhl uiinl lo defintr Itrisure. We sluxetTawax from 
tlt?fini(it)ns and Itrfl il up lo evtrrxonc lo envisitin or 
ima>!in(? Itrisure as htr wanls. Wtr ftrll lhal iht.rtj artj 
strveral nt?w proctrsstrs lhal are ntrtrded. Thtrstr prot> 
trsstrs incbult? nt;w instiliilions lhal uill Iransctjfd 
trxislinjj t)nes. antt will have ihtr abilitx nol only fo 
conduct research, bul lo oul and do 

We alst) fell lhal Ihe orjjanizalions in life. Ihe 
vt)lunlary or^ani/alions and ihe olhcr or^eani/alions. 
are i nt;ct;ssar> pari of ihe insliliiiional framt*uork 
thai ut? nt5t?d. Also Ihe foundation, as we know il. is 
anolhtjr nt?ct!ssary part to lransct?nd political com- 
plextrs antI t)lher l\pt?s of sotrial complt»x(?s as ihtjv 
nt)u exist. 

We felt lhal wt» shoidd. in e,sst?nct?, do away with 
proftjsMons and otxiipalions as ut? nt)w know lht?m. 
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VVi; felt that pc^oplu in thi; futun:. in this ultimati? 
f]uulit\ of lif<;. will l)f; known more l)\ thinr c:on]ril)U' 
tions to the type i)f leisure th.it thifx provide th.in In 
their primiiry occupations. We also felt that the ulti- 
mate cpialitv of lift; will p(*rhaps have sonn* aherna- 
tives. There will not he oni; t\pi? of city or commu- 
nit\. there will In; several different alternatives. We 
felt that a human ri;sources hank, and a natural re- 
sources or environmental bank are necessary !o the 
future. We have to elimin«ite et:onomics as much as 
possible and perhaps >!ive time a verv new \.ibie in 
iiur future. 
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i followfMl (.loscK other panelists' cfffirts t(i Cfinn* tn 
>;ri()s with <i (Icftnilidii of ItMsiin;. and their attiwnpls 
to (hstin>.Mii.sh it from recreation and \\orl> 

\Vhih» fillin>» in th«: (|U(;stionniiir<!. I noted the 
nienli(»n of ■ freechim * as most ini|Hirt«inl It was 
>;ratif>in>» to h(Mr Dr. Stainhrook rehile leisure to 
freedom and common! on the opportiinitx leisure 
provides to examine ones self and niui's r(dati(ui- 
ships w ilh oth(!rs. 

1 found th(; stru>i>ilc» U, defuK? "leisure " intertrsl- 
tn>» l)e(.<iuse it has <i par<illel within th(* planning! pro- 
fession. I'he pr()f(!.;sion(il or>.Mni/<ition. Anieric<in 
!nstitul(* of iManners. cel(rl)r<ited its fiftieth <inniver' 
s.ir> in 19(i7. l)Ut the (|uest for a d(;finition of "phin- 
nin>» " continiK.'s. it ma\ he th<it the enier>.Mn>; h isiire 
profession (.an learn soniethm>2 from the pl<innin>: 
prof(jssion's effort to i(l(?ntif\ its role. fr<ime the C(ni- 
ten! of Its spe(:i<ill\. and provide its(df with <i work- 
in>; def nition '!'h(* <ibs(MiC(.* of <i prt.M.ise (hdinition 
ni<i\ caus(! som(.' <inxi(.'t\ <in(l r<iis(r such (piestions <is. 
■'Who am I-' ' or "What do 1 doT' l!owev(!r, it <ilso 
p(*i'niits considerabh.' fl(!\ibilit\. partieiihirlv impor- 
t<mi in <i fi(.'ld whertr knowh.'dut* is imprecise and 
conlin>.U'nt on human hfrhavior. 

I rom th(j point of vi(?w' of >iov(?rnm(jnl. particu- 
hirh lh(.» federal >io\ (»rnmenl. Ieisur(! is <ihnos! <il- 
wa\s s\non\mous with recr(Mlion. and outdoor r(?(.' 

IH7 
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I'r'fitio!! lit thilt liric IS (1 Iirift ilistnix ut tih* ff-ti^'l.ii 
rnjf io itullCiltc iluw rrTtMll IS lllf trdrr.li linnKf- 

nu'iil 111 oiit<i(M>r riM.rtMtinn 



History of Federal 
Involvement 



/ hi' witufn s nt'rfl fnr rrt n-atntntil Uu fl'tn'^ t ttjitiniit s fo 
nutunt rm h \ nir. ami tUr dmnintts ni itnttltmrsiuff) ;>/<jr «' 
liji riMisii)^/\ /iftiw ilf'jMfHii/s fH/r rn (Ts. frin s/s uiji/ 
sf f/iif nttrm imns Vnsl arras ni tnir laiui lur »- alw t:\ s 
lu-i-n fn\ tM'tl li\ thr ii'ili-ral iTuuirut unri hax r nf fr it-il 
/infffWiu/ sfff's ffir rffTf-uhniio/ n/)/MirhJiiillrs I ntii fin* 

U'tU*ral iifi\ rTiinir'nf in inifrifHir rrt nuttttu} i-ssmUalli was 
limitt'il it) thf itrnsirains tii tht' \/*.S / Xafifwin/ l\irk Si-rxu ^'i 
and. (IS a \ nhmtun imu tn *' nf f/w / S // nn*sf StTX u r*/ rnui 
fhr w atrr f nn.sf riir ffnn ii^t-w irs 'I'hr jtruv nitssmn 
fhf \'/*S. nnf/r-r thr terms of PorK .S»t\ fr »• ,\r f nf lUih, w as 
ttn)itiuill\ iirfsrrxatina iti unnjur SI rnn trrasurrs rather 
than i)rt)\tthn)i rrt rratninal Uuilitn*s fnr r mn/n-rs. fnunsfs. 
awl spartsmrn Yrt. t*) thr t'\trnt thai n stfitutmx trann - 
uork rMstftl Un tiutihutr rrt rratntn. it in\ al\ rtl thr \ /*S 
\atiiaial Htn rratmn Planninjl was xtriuh'd ta thr \/*S i^i 

Cttnurrss rsi.ihltshrtl \ trtiiallx nt) stututttrx ii,anlriinrs 
n-^jurri/n^ thr t\ />i nf th'X rhipltlrnt fn hr sii/i/i//r*ri h\ tUr 
irtlrral tt^irm irs tir iar sminn^ jtriitt^rtmn nfiiiih/rn/ rr- 
snurt:rs For the KS and HLM (Hurfaii oi Ijiiul Mrnin^r*- 
Djf'iifl thrrr urfs ntf statuttirx iiu-iifinn r»f niifr/nnr rrrrra 
tian Untd thr Alu/fl/i/r ( 'si* (inri Stisfdliirri \'if/r/ At t n| 
fintl thr C.lasstftrAitttin and Mti/li/i/r* ( 'sr* At t nf IMM. rr- 
sprt'tlX r]\ I lt)U r\ rr. Ctfn^rrss drsi^itatrtl nti prit , it\ 
an)t)n^ thr usrs tiuihttri/rtl In thrsr ,\fts. lra\in)i ttt thr 
ti)ii*n(:tvs l)rt)ttd dist rclion fnr alltjcaltn^ Itmtl usr 

l''tiiii)\viii)i VV'nr/fi War //. rrt rrattt)n in tlrmtintl luuanrtl 
tis thr t tmntrx 's /in/iu/afinn Urt anit- lar^rr. rit ht-r. and 
mt}rt* vudyiir Intmsnr puhlif usr nf fitinriiwj/ />iirKs tmtl 
nuiniifhfiWs /ir^nn fn rrsti/f in st-verr (innu/^r- ttt f/jr*/r 
fru^l/r rr'snurr r'S ttwl W'lltUlU' 

( )nl\ rrt-fntlx has thrrr lirrn a srl f-r-nnsr inns aful 
tntr)iratrtl rt)nfrrn In thr irdrral )itn rrnmtaU \\ td) thr 
rrt rrotitin nvrds a^ thr natittn In thv fnnnatna] n( 

thr Oattltnn l\rt:rrttttnn IU'st)urt f^s Hrxit w (',timnusstt)n 
{iUlllHCI In (/'rwi^rfss s\ ni/m/i/rr/ (i t httn)it' in trtlt rtd 
t ttnt-rrn f nini thr prrsvrx attt}t) of (HJfsfnnr|jnj» s( t*nit rr- 
snun.'fs tt) at tivr pttrtit tptittnn tn thr /iro\ .sinus nf nuff/nnr 
rrtirratttm As ti rrsidt of tts R<*j>(»rl lf> (Itm^itrss .iivl thr* 
l^h'suliMi! Ill lUd'J. iinrinf /irnffss/nnri/ ( ttnt:rrn. (Jnn^n-ss 
and thr r\rtAitivr ha\ r ut.trd in a ntini/MT of u a\ s !o 
rrfuff frM/a\ 's striitJurr fnr ncjff/f)f)r rcfrff/finn 

.'\// ffdcrcj/ /(infls-fif/iinnsffTin^j r/^fnrjrs /hj\ f />rf«ii 
< /if]rjj^*<l /)\ (/f>n^rfss r/n(/ f)\ ndni/n/sfnif/xr n*^n/ffhnns ff» 
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'* tisiltit 

« ill • fs (//ii/ u <;/!(/ />ro\iW» fur f/j»wr » n/u* 

Itinils for //ii//f//Wr t/s»-s. mi luilmn nutih)i)r n-i n-atmii //)»- 
HI AI /s */i/f/i(»n/r(/ fr/n/Hin/n/\ Id /nonai:** f/ir /a/ir/s iiinU r 
Its fiinsflii tttin ' /(/ssjf/r(/ f(ir n-f^'/if/ft/i */< < (»n/i/ii; fo //iw/f;- 
i/si- pnnnnlt's. w luf b tin Itnh- oi/n/odr n-t n-utmn uiui 
n iltUrnt'ss prrsrri (/firwi (//i*/»'r th- fJassM/ruf/n/i 
\Ii;/ff/i/c ? \t' \, t of /{*•( n-fitinn w as inilhon/*ul ttt a 
limittul fWrnt In thr \iitinntil Con^rnatian Ar'-ns \< f m 
mrrf /iKu/nf/zm r/r-/;;(/nr/s frir n*« n-./fnm 0/1 /u/n/ m//n;;i;s- 
rrn-(/ /»\ fhr Hi/n-</t/ itf S;ir»rf / /shcrn-s U ihUiir In 
l^m. thr ni'iuirtwnt ni /)cf.-/is.. n us iiuthttn/rd in i i/rr\ 
ot/f 1/ /laiyro//? (»f /Ki/Wrr- ntirr/nr^r n-t nuitinn tm luiiitnn 
rr^i-nutiniis Ihf AF.C. {Mniiuf h'nri^x Ciimn^issiniU }ins- 
^fs^rs thf uuthmiW tit nuinu^**' its iantls inihln niitflnnr 
ri-( n-atmn. ulthou^ih not in <-\/in'ss tt^rms 

Thr im: ih't'iliTfii /'riiwr Cnmmissiuni is n-r/u/rrf/ }t\ 
statut*' tn rfmsttltT m n-utmn in fhr lirt-nsm^ at n^st-n nirs 
TUr \rim Cnr/is of Kn^mrrrs ami the Hunmi *-( lift lunui- 
tinn an- tlirrf tfd tn iia*- Uill 1 onsitlrrtitnn} fo n-i n-i/f/on 
iinfl f/s/i (/nri n//r///ff» manUfiPiiwnt as pur/)osf».s r)f fhr fr</- 
f*n;/ IKJfcr rrsoun-rs ;»rn/r* fs /)\ rhr J r-(/rrr// U </f r-r Prn/r* f 

Hff riM/f/on .\r'f 

Alternative Policies Vlui monnmonl.il l.isk of c:<H)rt|jniilin^ llu!scr .i>!cnc,jr.s' 
and National Goals •i* li\i»i<is \s Iho function of lhc» nur.MU of ihiUUmr 
R<jc:nMlion (U()R|. HowcJMir, an cjx.iminalinn of somcr 
broad |)oIic:\ implicralions and n.ilional ^oal.s for Iim- 
sure relalin>j to outdoor rc?crc;alion land ma\ indi- 
tuiUi thai ctoordinalion is not trmmnh. A prc!si(h;nlial 
lask fon:c! nr spcMrial c:ommissH»n ma> bc! rocjuircid to 
c:Iarif\ ihn prohhmis and propr)Si! lojiislalion At prns- 
i!nl. Iho ran^o of allc!rnali\ c!S is sc!c;n as follows: 

I Clarif\ ihcj roh; of the; fculnral. slalo. and loc:al 
«()V«rrnmc»nl? and of privalu lantlouncjrs m |)ro\ id- 
in>{ outdoor rcjc:rc»alion o|)|H)rli;nilii;s 



Mirfm.in I) Rulh ami Assjm i.iirs (hitdnnr Hiu rvatinn t st- of 
fhr Puhltr Lttnth |»rfkrlf.\. fi.ihf Hrrm.in I) Riiih .iml Assn- 
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a. Create by ac* uf Cun>;ress a Depaitment of 
Kecreatiun for the federal mana>?ement of out- 
door recreation- 

I). Create by act of Congress a Department oT 
Natural Resources to simplify the federal man- 
agement of outdoor recreation. 

c. Distribute aspects uf the federal outdoor rec- 
reation management role amon^ federal a^se i- 
cies h\ functional responsibility. 

d. Create a new Office of Outdoor Recreation in 
the Executive Office lo f:oordinate federal 
policies foro itdoor recreation. 

e. Enact lej^islalion which incorporates Con>jres- 
sional policv for outdoor recreation for each 
federal ageni:y. 

f. Create executive public outdoor recreation 
policies lhrou>?h the president's advisor\ Com- 
mittee (RACj. Executive policies applicable to 
agencies or departments not represented in 
RAC would be promul>;ated b> executive order. 

>S. Enact le.^'islation through Congress to rational- 
ize (!if federal or^ani/ation for dealing with 
ou'dfior recreation. 

h. Define ouldoo*- recreoHon to insure that (^on- 
^re^sionally determined recreation values will 
be applicable. 

i. Reduce federal outdoor recreation land man- 
ajiemenl responsibilities b\ act of Conjjress to 
include nnl\ ;esi^nated national values. 

2. Develop standards for allocating public land to 
outdoor ret reation use. 

a. Alloca!*. only land meeting the following! con- 
dition^ to exclusive recreation use: 

(l| A liitfic elfcctive demand has been d(;m- 
onstrated. 

(2) The land has unique or unusualU ;>()od 
recre a t io n possi bi 1 i t i es. 
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(3) There are no feasible allernaln es for 
recreation. 

b. No tract of land should be designated for a 
single use unless it does not lend itself to other 
uses. If, after an area has been allocated to 
exclusive recreation use, other valuable uses of 

land show up, the future use of the land 
should be reconsidered in light of the then 
current competing uses and the alternative 
opportunities for each of these uses. 

c. Allow for land with uni(|ue or unusually good 
re .reation potential that would be lost or 
diminished by other uses to be given a tentative 
designation. This (iesignation would insure the 
preservation of the land's condition if demand 
for the kind of recreation for which it is suited 
IS anticipated to be great enough by the year 
2000 to warrant allocation to recreation. 

d. Require that Section 10 lands (public domain) 
can be allocated to exclusive or preferred rec- 
reation use where the purpose of the manuge- 
ment unit is recreation only by aci of Congress 

e. Establish final goals before more Section 10 
land IS allocated to the wilderness system. 

f . Enlarge the scope of the Wilderness Act 
studies to include all federally owned land 
qualifying for wilderness by size and absence 
of man's work. 

g. Adopt a formal buffer xone iiolicy for all wild- 
erness areas; buffer zones would be established 
outside and/or inside wilderness areas. 

Our stage of civilization is not going to depend upon 
what we do when we work so much as what we do 
m oui Mme off. The moral and spiritual forces of 
our countiy do not lose ground in the hours we are 
busy on our jouf -their battle time is the time of 
leisure. We are orgonizing the production of leisure. 
We need better organization of its consumption. 

-Herbert Hoover 
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h Reor>janize n»ili()nal outdoor recrralion ajijen- 
(;i(*s un a regional hasis. 

; Define standards for the use and |)rotecti()n ui 
the en\ironmen! m a national outdoor recrea- 
tion plan applicable tu all puhlic recreation 
land. 

J Establish standards for the development of fa- 
cilities on federal lands and ior grants to states 
for development of facilities on slate and lo- 
cally owned land. 

k. Prevent the overuse of wild lands b\ limiting 
or channeling recreation to other outdoor 
facilities. 

1. Include outdoor recreation as a benefit in the 
cost-benefit anahses of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Army Corps of Engineers. 

m Require federal agencies administering out- 
door recreation to make a more detailed inven- 
tory of their lands to determine the best rec- 
reation uses. These agencies should use simi- 
lar, if not identical, inventory systems. 

n. Base the outdoor recrtMtion plan for the nation 
on a primary evaluation of recreation re- 
sources and needs. 

0. Include more criteria than simple acreage re- 
quirements in outdoor recreation space stan- 
dard re(|uirements. 

'\, Develop standards to minimize conflicts among 
outdoor recreation, other resource outputs, and 
other uses. 

a Develop a universally applicable guide that 
spells out, in order of importance, the elements 
to be considered in conflict of use problems. 

b. Subject uses that entail an irreversible change 
in the land to more rigorous recjuirements than 
other competing uses. 

c. Provide statutory authority to ration recreation 
and nonrecreation use of wilderness areas. 
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nalHjn.il parks, national monnmrnLs. and na- 
tional recrtMfion ar«;a.s. 

(I (}iv<; pnorilv lo ouUioor Mjcrralion land usv 
(lesi>2natiuns. 

V. Rc(|uire thai land use allocalions n*f:<;i\r [jul*- 
Ik: revi<;\\. at least at tht; rd^^ional level, to 
a.s.surt; adheren':(j to national (or rc>»i<)nal| 
>2oaLs. 

Develop financinj^ methods f(;r the actpiisitiun, 
development, and maintenam:*; of outdoor recrea- 
tion faeilitKis. and develop [)ri(:in>j polu:ii,s for 
enlr\ upon and use of out(ioor r(;(:r<;ation la- 
cilities 

a. Hliminal<; all entr\ fees anti (jstal)lish a user 
fee svslem for all public lands. 

b Require by law bolh entrant:*.* and user fees 
in all cases because lh<; us«;r receues a direct 
benefit. 

c Prohibit by law all entrance and user fees 

ti Consider entrance and/or user fees primarilv 
as revenue measures. 

e Consider entrance and user charjjes [)rimarily 
as control measures. 

f. Reinstate the Golden Ea>;le pro>^ram with an 
annual national, area, and dail\ pass o[)tion. 

>j. Place financial control ovc>r outdoor recreation 
in the HOR. 

h. Finance outdoor recreation by creating? a na- 
tional outdoor recreation bud>jet 

Prepare uniform policies, procedures, and prac- 
tices for concessionaries for outdoor recrtjalion 
facilities. 

a. Develop all recreation facilities on puldic 
lands, bevond those providin>^ for the basic 
needs of users, on a concession l)asis under the 
supervision of the federal a>^enc\ whose land 
is involved. 
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I). Allow fecierai a^oncnis to (.onstnuJ «m(l ornj)- 
erate recreation facilities onl\ alter smial ie 
advertising has faileii to attract [)ri\ate 
interests. 

L Viw e federal land management a>jencies au- 
thorit\ to make construction and o[)eratin^ 
loans to concessionaries furnishing [)ul)lic ser- 
vices to recreation users of [)ul)lic lands 

d Require l)> statute that all cii[)ital investments 
for facilities be financed l)\ the federal gov- 
ernment. 

e. Establish uniform concession [)oliciesan(i [)ro- 
cedures for ail federal land management 
aj^encies, 

H Develo[) policies for the retention and dis[)osition 
of public lands for recreation uses. 

a Create by act of Congress a lejjislative [)olic\ 
favoring maxini'im retention of [)ublic b.ml for 
outdoor recreation. 

b. Grant land selection rights to state and local 
government entities m lieu of Land and Water 
Conservation Fund distributions. 

c. Modify the Recreation and Public Piir[)oses 
Act to make it a|)[)licahle to all ty[)es of Sec- 
tion 10 lands, instead of onh those classified 
for disposal, and remove the requirement 'hat 
only 640 acres per year can be sold to an\ 
|)olitical subdivision or non|)rofit or>;ani/ation 
in a state. The act permits, however, sales of 
U[) to 6,400 acres [)er \ear in u|) to three sep- 
arate sites to a state or state agency. 

d Sell [)ublic lands for outdoor recreation |)ur- 
[)oses at fair market value onl ,. 

e Transfer Section 10 lands to state, county, or 
local governments for recreation use only if th« 
[)resent use is mostly for day or neekend use. 

f Transfer some recreation lands suited to non- 
federal recreation needs, temporarilN or [)er- 
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ni«in<;n!i\ lo slal*;. ui^ioiial. or lo(.«il yen <irn- 
men Is 

^. Kn.K.l l)\ act of Conyr«».ss .111 omnibus sUiluN; 
<:ov(!rin>i \he disposiil of ftMioral lands lor out- 
(ioor ro(:r<Mtion 

7 D«;\do[i fdcioral iicqmsition |)oli(:i«\s for Idiui loi 
oul(ioor rocroation. 

a. Kniar>»e the I.anti and Water (^on.s(;r\ atioii 
Fund s|)CM:ificall\ for land actiuisition in statt^s 
with less than 15 percent federal land. 

h Amend the Lanti anci Water Conser\ alion Fund 
Act to require greater proof of need. \«M*(i 
shoul«i he determined In proposals m re<.rea- 
tion |)lans developed with reference to the 
area's needs, special historic or scenic consid- 
erations. an«i estahlished priorities. Recom- 
menddtions are based on ^oals and ohjeclives, 
po[)ulalion. resourcc^.s. and standards, 

c. Require by stalul«? and administration direction 
the pur«:hase of inhol(iin>?s in «iesi>»nale(l rec- 
rcMtion areas as rapidK as possible. 

(i. Require by statute and administrative direction 
the division of federal a^<inc\ inholdinps into 
manageable units. 

e. Declare throuj^h (^on^res.s a national polic\ of 
securing adequate physical access through 
private lan(i to public recreation lands. 

f. Establish (hrouj^h Congress a national program 
to provide hi>»hua\ access to major areas of 
public land 



Atcot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before mc, 

The long brown path before me leading wherever I 

choose. 

-Walt Whitman 
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8. Develop a national policy for open space, (uitdoor 
recreation, conservation, and preservation. 

a. Establish by act of Congress a national policy 
for open space, outdoor recreation, conserva- 
tion, and preservation which will provide a 
basis for the review of federal, state, and local 
projects and a basis for the allocation of 
money. 

b. Establish by act of Con>?res.s a national policy 
for open space, outdoor recreation, conserva- 
tion, and preservation which will b(,* inte>>rated 
with a national policy of urban land develop- 
ment. 




Don L. Neer 

tili\ r Ihrct tm 
Oj/i'/oriiKj Park untl Hc( i( (Jh(Jii Sm trt\. Uu 
l'ti'\nn. (Ailtfnmm 



I hoptj lo cover Ivno fields of vilal importdnce lo ,\n\ 
(Irlilxiralion on lh(; fiilure of Leisure «in(l the Qtiwlily 
of Life, commercial recrealion and industrial rec- 
reation. 

CommerCidl it would have been most helpful if som(.' commcircial 
Recreation recreation personnel and manufacturers had at- 
tended this conference. 

The* fastest >irov\in>j business in Ameri(.a 
is the leisure market Aflliuml Amcjru.ans. v%ilh mor(i 
time and mone\ to spend than e\er before, boomed 
leisurci into an 83d)dlion dollar business in \um This 
fi>»ure tops the current national outla\ for national 
defense Manufacturers of ev(jr>thin>,' fnmi cnxpiet 
sets to cabin cruisers are findinji business [)r()fils in 
the leisure market. 

M*m> v\ell-knov\n companies ani diversify m>j 
into the recreation ecjuipment business throu^ijh ac- 
(|uisition and exjiansion. Lxamples include: 

I)isnr\ World - ( )rl.in(ln. Monrl.j Vlodpj Cifv 

I'S Sii-r-l (!c»mp,in\ Air lr«j\i-l 

HrunswM.k (.orpor.ifion - Mot«-ls 

Hoixiav Inns 

Ai)!)fMt t.iibdrdtorics 

lliimbic Oil and 
Rffininjyi (>»mp,in> 

MOO L.inf) l)r\<-lf»pnn«nl 



(*.«imp (iroiinds Dimskmi 
h.iiilllrs.s Riil»!»i-r (.nfn|j,in\ 
-ilri'iUl (^ir<l Uiisint'ss 
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The follov\inp is the VS News and VVorJd Report 
Economic Unit Estimates on leLsure spending;, .is ot 
September 15. 1969 



HOV\ AMERICANS SI'KNl) IHKIR LKISURK \t()\KY* 

l<6'j 19H9 
lest I 

(iMliions of (ioHiir*-' 

1 Airplanes, .ilhlelic jjoar. IjuacIcs. 
boats, campers, motor s(;ooter&. 
snowmobiles, anti other recre»«- 

!ion c»quipment b K 1' ^ 

2 Radios, TV'.s, records, musical 

instruments bO 9 0 

3 Books, magazines. nev\spapers 4 9 H It 

4 Admission to movies }iames, 

other events 18 Z A 

3. Camping, fishing, ^olf, partici- 

pant amusements 1 .1 ] 8 

6 (>ar(]en mat<'rials 1 (1 1 :{ 

7 Radio-TV repair.s to 1 .{ 

8 Clubs and fraternal or>>ani- 

zations 0 9 11 

9 Race-track receipts 0 7 0 9 

m Other "personal consumption' 

activities 1 0 :t 0 



Total $2fy 8 S:m : 



Note. (^iie)!onc!.s do not add to totals because of rounding 

•ScHirc*' I9h5 - lis n^'partmfn! f>f CftmmiTc - Kstnii.ilrs In 

IISN&WR Krnnr>mn Unil 



The following are my personal thoughts regarding 
the commercial side of recreation: 

1. If the recreation market is so profitable to the 
equipment manufacturer and sporting goods 
dealer, why shouldn't the industrial recreation 
profes'^ion share in the profits through research 
grants - nd other types of promotions? 
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2. In some cities, the managers and proprietors of 
commercial recreation facilities serve more peo- 
ple than school, private, or public recreation 
personnel. Where do they fit into our professional 
picture? Should the school and/or cit\ build their 
own facilities in competition? 

Industrial Yesterday Dr Douglass and Bill Evvald. )r.. led us to 
Recreation believe the leisure time problem would be a long 
time coming, but I do not agree The problem is 
enough when we consider the fact thai 130 million 
Americans will be under 35 by 197fi. each v\ilb 2.500 
hours of leisure time per year 

Billions must be spent for new schools which 
could be built on the combination park-school-rec- 
reation center plan. School boards and cit\ councils 
must plan together for the best interests of (heir 
community. Richmond, California is an example of a 
community planned so that each neighborhood has 
an integrated 12-acre site~3 acres for scho d. 3 acres 
for park space, and 6 acres for phuground. VVh\ not 
plan a 12-month school year with credit given for 
camping and family vacations*** 

Personally. I feel ue need more, no! less, teach- 
ing of recreational -skills in our schools. A recreation 
counselor in each high school is a must. I'o alleviate 
the shortage of recreation areas, housing develop- 
ments should be required by law to leave proportion- 
ate acreage for recreation use. Actually, this would 
increase the value of (he subdivisions and make 
them more saleable. 

All present public and private recreation facili- 
ties will, of necessity, have to l)e doubled to accom- 
modate the increasing public demand. Now is the 
time to acquire the land. This will lake aggressive 
leadership. 

Those of us in industry know we will be dealing 
with a work force of 100 million, of which over 30 
million will be women. There will be as many bhie- 
as white-collar employees. In all likelihood, we will 
work a 36-hour week, with a month vacation and 
eight paid holidays. Individual incomes will he up 
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50 porc(;nt. iind iinem[)lo\ nicnt will hold ground l\ 
million Thrrt; will h<; much mminjiol compain pvs- 
sonntM from [ihint to [)l<int. <ind miK h shithn>2 ot 
plans and fluctiKili'jns ol grtrwlh lm<;s \\v can 
[)t;ct more [lart-limt* wnrk<;rs. osjxM i.ilK vxomrii 
childrt»n. and Ixilter <;(lucat<Ml workers - man\ ol 
them coll(?g<; jiradualos v\ilh jiood rr'crralion skills 

Tomorrow's [ilant will he* hiiilt likt! a colht^^t; 
cam[)iis. outside citv limits anci will include exctd- 
lent recreation facilities -<?speciall> lor on-the-joh 
rehahilitation. Manv will ha\c their own Illness lahs 
and )iolf courses. On-the-joh training and adult »mIu- 
cation departments with hea\ y cm[:iiasis on cultural 
subjects will be prominent 

Gij^antic helicopters wdl fly commuttjrs to rool- 
top parking lots. |ets will span the Atlantic in three; 
hours, and a weekend safari to Africa will he as com- 
mon as a fishm>i tri[) to northern Wisconsin. Incioor- 
outdoor pools with special artificial ice features will 
add to \ ear-round sports participation. All types ol 
musical units will !)e prominent features in business 
establishments. 

Complete cities will be built for retirees with 
every consideration for their special nee(is. includ- 
in>j both indoor and outdoor recreation areas. 

Uowlin>;, j^olf, swimmin)^. huntin)^. and fishing; 
will lop the list of family snorts. Golf balls will be 
equipped with tiny radio transmitt«;rs whose *bee[)- 
beep" wiil make them easy to find. 

Domestic and forei^^n travel to our national [larks 
will be so heavy that permits will be issued a vear 
in advance. To alleviate the shorlaj^e of city park 
areas, a new system of parks will be created in the 
sky. These parks, built on air ri>jhts ov«;r (:it\ blight 
areas, will have plastic domes, as will our school 
playgrounds, with year-round controlled climate. 
Artifirial turfs will simplify maintenance of golf 
courses-parkways. Weeds will be obsolete. 

Full course meals will be condensed in one 
little capsule (no dish washing) and our clothing will 
be* dis[)osable. doing away with washing and ironing. 
Maybe we should adhere to the formula for stay- 
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- r 

in^ \()iin^ used l)\ the >jriMt S<M(.licl !\n>i(]. who is 
now in his ()()s. and still pitching 

1 A\()i(i Iriod mtMLs whit.h dn>ir\ up the hlood 

1 If \uur stomach (iisput<;s \ou. lie down dnd p<i(:if\ 
it with cool thou^ihts. 

W Keep the juices flowin^j 1)\ j<in>ilm>i .iroiind 
as \ ou move. 

4 (]() ver\ li^htK on the vices, such as carr\in>j on 
in societN . The social ramble ain't restful 

5 A\oid runninj^ at all times. 

0 Don't look back Something mi)4ht be ^ainin)^ on 
you 

Bases for Recreation Planning 

In September 1957, the AnnaJs of (he American 
Academy of PoJidca] and ^oc\{x\ ^c\^.x\c^. devoted the 
entire issue to "Recieation in the t\^v. of Automa- 
tion " As anchorman of that fine issue, Annal Presi- 
dent James C. (]harles\vorth. set forth a hold ei^hl- 
point pro)4ram in the form of *in aj^entia for recrea- 
tion in the 19(i0s. A tpnck review of this ei^hl-poinl 
pro^^ram sets the sta^e for <iny attempt to pro^^nosti- 
cate the recreation policies and ^oals for industry in 
th(i ntixt decade: 

1. The enjo\ment of leisure should be an end in 
Itself. 

2. Rocreation skills should be comfiuisoriU taught all 
throuj^h the period of school attendance. 

3. Recreationists should not participate in ancillary 
correctional and curative proj^rams. 

4. The administrative basis for public recreation 
should be broadened. 

5. Public recreation rihould be financed out of the 
public education bud)4et. 

B. Emphasis should be placed on proj^rams for late 
teenaj^ers and for elderly persons. 
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7. Land for future recreation facilities should be ac- 
quired as quickly as possible. 

8. The professional preparation of recreation per- 
sonnel should be broadened. 

George Eastman, former president of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, best sums up our situation with the 
equation. "What we do in our working hours deter- 
mines what we have in the world. What we do in our 
leisure hours determines what we are." 

This brings to mind a 100-word award-winning 
essay submitted by an American Indian describing a 
picture in a farm publication of a deserted farm- 
house in a gullied field: 

Picture show white man crazy Cut down (rees Make big 
Tip! Plow hill, water wash Wind blow sotl Grass gone 
Door gone Window gone Whole ploce gone Buck gone 
Squaw gone Papoose too No chuck away iVo pigs. No 
corn iVo plow iVo hay No pony 

Indian no plow land Great spini make grass Keep 
grcss, Buffalo eat grass Indian eai buffalo Hide make 
Tipi, make moccasm Indian no make terrace /Ml lime eai 
iVohunt;ob No hitch hike No ask relief No shoot pig No 
build dam No give dam In'/ian waste nothing Indian no 
work White man craiy 

In 1964 Mayer and Brighthill foresaw the following 
factors influencing recreation in the seventies: 

1. There will be more people. 

2. Earning a living will he only a part-time job. 
There will be a shorter workweek, more and 
longer vacations, earlier retirements, and more 
unemployment. 

3. People will be healthier, live longer, and enjoy 
greater physical and emotional fitness. 

4. People will be more mobile. 

5. People will be better informed. 

6. Urbanization will continue lo project into metro- 
politan areas. 

7. Personal values, interests, skills, and competence 
will become more significant. 
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8 People will have more money lo spend. Purchas- 
ing power for leisure will increase. 

Recreation tomorrow will be as slron^i as its leaders. 
It needs to be used for self-fulfillment and for crea- 
tive and cultural development. Professional needs 
for recreation development include: 

1- Policy Center -National Recreation Policies 
Commission 

2. Federal recreation service on a permanent basis-^ 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

3. Committee Coordination Council -public and 
voluntar\ recreation agencies 

•i. Research 

- Erasure of inequalities in recreation opportunities 

6. Government acceptance of responsibility at all 
levels 

7. Accent on leadership. 

Here, then, are a few .projections for the 1970s l)\ 
the Research Institute of America that may happen 
and will certainly influence leisure: 

1. The youth movement will decline in favor of ma- 
turity. The effects of youth cults may be the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Drugs will be like candy. 

b. Smut will lose its profitability. 

c. Cleanliness will return as a business mark. 

d. Advocates of communalism will develop new 
art forms. 

2. Women will be equal or superior to men. 

3. Law and order will return, beginning at \hc com- 
munity level. 

4. Business and industry will have to absorb built-in 
social costs. 

a. Social goals will get top priorit\. 
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1). Credit will be dvdildhle onl\ imch^r the .s(rii,t(\st 
re>julation.s 

5 Culle>2e will be dvaildble to ev«!r\un(;. Skill tr«iin- 
in>j schools and sm»dl privtite schools for the 
>;ifted wdl be built 

6. Many of the major diseases will Ix.* elimin«it(Ki 
Life spans will be increased by 10 \ears. as a>jin>i 
will be dela\ed. I3rn>2s will keep mind and bod\ 

...)Mnd. 

7. Life will be easier — no smo^. rcdticerl pollution, 
controlled weather, 

I would like to close with nu favorite quote from 
Mdton: 

To f*ach IS given a bag of fools. 
A shapeless mass . a hook of rules 
And each must make ere life is flown 
A sfumhfing h/ock or a sfepping sfi.ne 
Isn't if funn\ fhaf P'-inces and Ki. ;»s 
And clowns who captor in saivdusf rings 
And little people like vou and me 
Can he (wants of Kferni(\ 

It s your choice — which shall it be' A decade of rec- 
reation growth or a decade of decay? 
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The Pleasure Explosion And Its Dollar Power 
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Spendinj? for rccrfdliun sporls 
(MUnpmenl. re,ulinjj mdtter, S[)(irl- 
in^» evrnU, other prrbonal con- 
sumphon products and urtuities 
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Vacations and recreation trips 
in US 


23 {) 




40' 


I'ravc'l abroad 
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5 2 


37' 


Second homes 
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1 5 
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Suimminj? pools 


1 1 


1 4 


27' 


Vacation land lots 


0 7 


1 :\ 


Hb' 


total 


58 3 


82 6 


4:^' 



Pledbure industries have been jjrowin^jat an a\era>?fi rate of ne.'r- 
I\ 6 bdlion dollaib a \ear since 1965. v\ith no limit in sijjhl 

Smirces American Aiitomohile Assn US Dept nf Commerce Re( rca- 
(innal Vehicle Institute International Snov\ mobile Industry Assn \.i- 
tuinal Suimminv Pool Institute. VS Dept of Housing .ind Urbdn Devel- 
opment TiW estimates - l!Si\ & VVK K(()nrjmi( Unit 



TheTiavel 

At Home 



For-Fun Industry 

Abroad 



Hov\ Americans v ^pend 35 
billion dollars on ation and 
pleasure 'ravel this year 

(biMions 
of dolbirsl 



Food 
hodt'inc^ 

Tra'i .portation 

Entertainment. Other 
Expenjsejj 

Total 



95 
9 5 
80 

80 



35 t) 



Source American Automobile 
A« ciation 

Source. US Dept of C om- 
merce 



Where 3 9 million Americans 
spent 4 7 billion dollars 
abroad last \ear 



(millions 
of dollars) 



Europe. 
Mediterranean 

Canada 

Mexico 

West Indies. 
Central America 

Snuth America 

Asia. Other Places 



993 
820 
630 

325 
87 
1«7 



Plus. 1 7 billion dollars for the 
cost of j?ettinj? there 
And This year. 4 2 millmn 
Americans are expected to j?o 
abroad, spend 5 2 billion dnl- 
lars on their junkets 




Versia Mt?tt:alf 

Rv( H'titior.al and ConsiTvatum Chuinuan 
Vnitvd Auto XWfikf'rs 



Role of Unions in Sinc>« the inception of the United Aiito Workers 
Leisure Planning (uaw). we\o been aware that we mii.sl not onh 

*iprve our members in liic :Kea of collective l)ar^?ain- 
inji, t)Ul also must interest ourselves »n the welfare 
of citizens as a whole. Since all our memheis are 
citizens and are affected by the environment around 
them, the UAW International Kxecutivp Board in 1967 
established two departments, the Depaumfnl of 
Conservation and Resource Development and the 
Department of Recreation and Leisure-Time 
Activities 

Technology is chan^in?' the character and pos- 
sibilities of life outside the plant and office and is 
openinj^ up a new frontier of living 

Our union has hardh be>^un to take on this chal- 
lenge of coping with the new possibilities that lie in 
the use of nonwork time. Leisure as a part of this 
nonwork lime is not just rest, not just recreation, not 
just having time to kill. Leisure is an attitude which 
permits us to gel the most out of our free time, not 
only l)y doing the things we've always v\anted to do. 
but by discovering a lot of things that we've never 
h.id or thought of before. 

In a society where spiritual life is at the core of 
man's existence, leisure activities can contribute new 
underslandingo and satisfactions in our search for 
the good lilc The brotherhood of man and man's 
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service to mankind can often find expression and ful- 
fillment in recreation and leisure actixities 

We have developed a strate>i\ to >jel the most out 
of our nonwork time in terms of self-develonm^.Hi 
and self-fulfillment, and in the improvement 
ol the qualitv of 'ifc. This is both an immediate and 
\cjVip^-icvm challen>,'e. It is not separate from, but 
rather is a vila! part of any comprehensive effort to 
enhance the overall quality of life. 

The youn>i people of oui rounlr\ h»ive compul- 
sory school time which parallels the ^vork time ol 
adults. They too, however, have free time which can 
and must be used to develop recreation skills which 
will lead toward self-satisfaction and self-fulfillment 
rhe\ must have an opportunity to find self-expres- 
sion in writin>i, paintinji, and other creative arts. Our 
youth must also have the opportunity to contribute 
toward makin>; our cities and countries a belter envi- 
ronment for livin>^ as well as workinj^. 

UAW Leisure Goals The UAW six >joals m the Department of Re crcMtion 
and Leisure-Time Activities are: 

1. Institute a comprehensive (;ducation and leisure; 
projjram for all local unions stressing,' the value of 
wholesome leisure opportunities in a soci(5t\ with 
expanding nontime work. 

2. MobUizc and educate our members m promoting,' 
the >jrouping and coordinating,' of IJAVV's self- 
service agencies (includinp leisure-time agencies 
or the neijjhborhood bases) in order that these 
services may be more readily acceptable to the .e 
they are desijined to serve. This famih -center 
concept will enable us to better meet various so- 
cui! needs of our citiz'^ns. 

Leisure is freedom from necessity of being oc- 
cupied, and is incompatible with necessity, obliga- 
tion or pressure. Real leisure means doing something 
solely because you want to do it. Or doing nothing 
for the same reason. 

-Sebastian de Grazia 
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3. Encourage loctil unions to pLin ,im\ conduct 
famiK-oriented activities, which then allow fam- 
ilies to become better educated h, the objecli\es 
of the union. The use of communit\ resources in 
the planning and conducting of these actuitios 
can offer opportunities not often attainable within 
the confines of the local union's buildings and 
grounds 

4. Alert our membership to the reality that wiser use 
of nonwork time is a strong, effective weapon 
against many health problems-ph\sical. menial, 
and emotional- This entaiN vvuridng through iho 
communitv struciuro to see that activities are used 
effectively as preventive tools. 

5. Clearly distinguish the role that leisure activities 
must pla\ in retirement planning and retiron ent 
living, 

6. Expand the basic understanding of the term rec- 
reation beyond the outdated and narrow concept 
of athletic games for a few talented individuals 
so that It includes a great variet\ of activities and 
interests as well as all members, their families, 
and their fellow citizens. 



Role of the 
National Assembly 
for Social Policy 
and Development 
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Proff's.sorof Surnil Work 
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Drvvlnpnwni, jVcvv York 



Eduard Lindoman s book Leisure, A National /ssup 
is the first hnsic slatemenl on leisiin; as a national 
issue in the United States. The book was published 
in 1939 when in fact tho federal j^overnment did have 
a people-oriented national leisure program. Linde- 
man. a distinj^uished professor of social philosophy 
and social work, was the national director of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities in the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. Tennessee Valley Authority, and sev- 
eral other major federal pro>^rams where (he real 
input was directed to people. I felt \esterday that 
most of the speakers were directing? their comments 
to a people approach with respect to q lality of life, 
and to people planning? in relation to leisure. 

The National Assembly for Social Policy and De- 
velopment is an orj^anization composed of almosi 
all of the national voluntary and federal a>?encies 
which have p concern for social welfare policy, 
broad social policy, and development. It's an old 
organization whose real heart is a workinj^ ^roup of 
some four or five h.indred leaders who art; mostly, 
in their own communities, leaders of major or>»ani- 
zations. but also national volunlar> leaders. There is 
great emphasis on the use of leisure. The National 
Assembly, which usually re>?ards itself as a naliona! 
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socidl-planniii^i or^jdin/cilion (uilh some (|Ucilili(.ci- 
tion). dims lo slinwiLilo cind ^juidf planninjj In ((im- 
nion with olhcir voliintarx orjjcuii/dlions. it la(,ks sii!- 
♦^icienl ros()ur(.(!.s and mtlucncc lo do nahon<d pLin- 
nnjj >n our socidU wIum'o ndtional planninjj (.omrs 
up djidinsi lh(! ndtiirdi confhcl amonjj sprc.idl 
ml(!r(\sls 

Nature of Planning in Iho sdm(? \\d\ I Ihmk Ihdt uo re uKTcdsm^jK s(M'- 
injj lhal plannin^j is rcdIK not comprcjiKMisuc; j)ldn- 
nin^, which .sciirc(d\ (.an exist in our kind o! soch't\ 
Bdcdusi? of our pluralistic intcircsts. scdtlcMcd rc- 
sourcds. dnd distribution of power, all we can do is 
some \(ir\ sharp planninjj in spc.'citd dr(^d^ from time 
to lime. As |uslice C^ardozd wrote in the SupreiiK' 
Court ruling: lo make the Social SecuriU Act consti- 
tutiondl, what is crucial and important (.hdnjjes wh.i 
the limes if lor no other reason than that, we (.annol 
expect Irulv comprehensive planninjj. e\en in a held 
such as leisure 

1 thouj^hl one? of our speakers skillfulK identi- 
fied the problem <)f rectif\injj or adjuslinjj lonji- 
ranjie planning? with short-term planninjj. Aboil the 
best we can do in our society is (<i (istahlisb some 
lon>^-ranse soals and then do the kind of zijjzajijiinji 
we do in society over a short-term period. There is 
no evidence whatsoever lhal an\ major national 
issue in the United Slates lasts more; than aboiil two 
lo three years. We have simply redefined and re- 
labelled the problems in order to deal with them 
Currently, we are experiencinjj a shift of inler(»sl 
from the poverty proj^ram to ecology and conserva- 
tion. This latter issue simply did not exist seven 
months aj^o. 1 can refer you to about 10 major articles 
which said lhal there simply was not (mou^h politi- 
cal interest in conservation or ecol()j!\. All of those 
major articles were published within th(! last three? 
ycjars, one of them six months ago 

Social policy means identifying; a social j»oal with 
a settled course of action A policy is not simpK a 
social goal; it is a goal and a settled course of action 
Hssenlially. policies are always directed toward two 
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>i()iils. either (,h,m>iin>i or imprnMii^i mdiMdnals or 
(Ji(in>>in>^ (inti impiox in>> institutions 

Planning for At tins conlertMK,^;. we hci\e not i^n ennu^^h dlten- 
LciSUfB ne(.(;sscir\ im[)ro\ ement oi the institu- 

lioncil |)oii(.\ uhij.h IS the bcisic. le\el dim ii^ rehi- 
tion to husure tind the (}Utilit\ ot hTf!. Plann]n>> in the 
hnr'jre field is. more than an\thin>i else, prnvid- 
m>i opportunitids l*)r individuals The National As- 
s(jmhl\ has taken this stance for over 20 \ ears 

L(Msure planmn)j alw) has to do with pro\i(lin>i 
some; directs es to or>iani/ations Leisure is per(.ei\ ed 
as a m»ijor s\st«;m l)\ ver\ f<n\ peo[)le Hul it is a s\s- 
tem. one composed of at least 30 dilfertMit s\ stems 
u ithin It. includin^i commercial recrcMtion It is influ- 
enced l)\ (.ollateral s\st(?ms such as public recrcM- 
tion. commcrci.d r(;creation. health. Kind use plan- 
nin>^, transportation, commercial sports. huntin>^. 
fishmg. and libraries. I'm taken with lh(; fiict that 
\\e'\e had ver\ little chst.ussion al)out indi\idual par- 
ticipation, such as m po(;tr\. art. and readm>^ Also, 
the whole holida\ s\stem affects us I would sa\ lhat 
until we. as individuals and perhaps as repre.senta- 
ti\ c's ol organizations, know much more,* than we now 
know, we will netnl to make our ma|or (effort in in- 
fluencing thes(i importiint sul)s\stems of hnsure. 

iiet.aiise leisure* is not a crucial i.ssue in lh(; pub- 
lic mind, our job is to see that it is perc(!i\e(l as siH:h 
l)\ national and local leaders. We do this by lookin^^ 
at .some of th(» major sul)s\ stems, doin^i as well as we 
(..m and on a short-t(?rm basis We will .see that wii 
have to 7A}i and za^ to m'A political feasibilit) But in 
the lon^ run. through our zi>i>jin>^ and /a>?^in^. W(J 
must .ilvva\s he moving upward toward some of the 
major national ^oals which I ho|)e we can eventualK 
s(jt on a lon>i-term basis. 
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A university in a large city can act as your agent of 
change and, moie primarily, as the agent of the citi- 
zenry who need so much help-whether the issue 
involves recreation, belter j^treets, or sewer assess- 
ment. There are some very traditional channels in 
effecting change which all of us have gone through- 
Ihe legislative boards of our profession, the UAW. 
the League of Women Voters, the PT.A., organiza- 
tions professionally allied with a university, and 
others. 

You've spent three days in trying to deal with 
solutions to issues which may benefit all of us in 10 
or 15 years or maybe even tomorrow. If you have 
tried the traditional channels and have been rebuffed 
and frustrated by them, you have to look to new- 
sources. Otherwise, the political process will absorb 
and dilute you and you will be lost because you 
really haven't effected any change at all. If you con- 
fro:/, the process and work at city hall and at the 
courthouse, you're going to get these things changed. 

The University of California has at each of its 
nine state campuses a model program called Project 
"70. " It is based on the belief that the university has 
a relationship to the community in many facets and 
an identifiable mission in society. At the University 
of California there are professors and researchers 
who have expertise in such diverse fields as art, 
ethnomusicology, recreation, urban planning, pub- 
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iic hodllh. l.ihor relalions, lrcins[)()rUili()n, iind sdicU 
(;ngin(M;rinu Pr()}(M.l "70" is .i naw eiforl 1)\ lh<' [)rt'si- 
(lonl's office lo mobili/c Ihc Uiionls ol Ihrso experts 
in (invironmenUii (ju*iiil\ controls It is hoped th»it 
eventualK the pro^rdm wiii be of great service to the 
Caiifornid lej^isiature 

The project ofjerates in the foiioumj^ manner A 
cdm[)iis representative voiiinlecjrs t(^ act on hehail 
of th(! university. He works and talks on a one-t(j-one 
basis with those in the st»it(» who mak(; decisions 
Th(; cam[)Us representative is not a iobbvist or a [)iib- 
lic relations person, and \et he is both of these He is 
idc^nlifvinj' lor a person who wiii decitio on sUiM 
local issues as whether the fire de[)artment or a con- 
tract service should be responsible for the trans[)or- 
talion of sick persons to the local hos[)itaL The uni- 
versity r(!presentative sa\s, "We have; [)iiblic health 
ex[)(;rts who can su[)[)l\ \ou with some; ol these 
answers," 

I don't think that our university is onl\ a [)oliti- 
cil arena. It is part of all aren»is m this state. [)oliti- 
cal and otherwise. IJCLA s involvement happ(jns to 
be a fight for survival. In California the feelin« on 
education is ver\ negative. Every year w(; fight for a 
budget that we hope will continue to mavA the needs 
of our students 

If w'(i are going to move awa\ from those kinds 
of issues that always sa\ a universitv has to lobb\. I 
suggest that associations such as yours can benefit 
from a [)rogram like ours -the Design for Improve- 
ment with Communications with the Klecled Re[)re- 
sentativ(!S, It functions in a ver\ sim[)le way, We've 
determined that our direct targets are loc»5! govern- 
ment officials and certainly stale legislators State 
legislators .ome from local district areas, 'rh(;\ are 
influenced by the local mayor and cit\ councilmen, 
Sn the spin-off and returns are gr(;at. The account- 
ability levels are V(;ry much there, although th(;\ 
may not always b(; evident to the citi/(;ns We inform 
the legislators and government officials what our 
campus can [)ossibly do for th(im and show them the 
kinds of activities that are going on, Wii sit th(;m 
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down on mncrlace optjr.ilions so \hc\ (,»in \\m\ out 
how our rosoiirch pru^rtims (.an help Ihtmi sol\(j [ha 
problems lhti\ h.i\e to (I'mI with, siK.h as deUirmin- 
mj' whothor thfi fire (Itipartrntrnt or another unit 
should {:arr\ the sick to Iht? hospital I donhl li an\ 
o^^^er universit\ uses its institution in quite this 
context. 

Universities are not just acadtimK. communities 
The\ are places where chanj^t? can be effected. 
That's wh\ students have locktMl in on the uni\(?rsil\ 
campuses. They know peoph? are fioinjj to listen 
and they have a chance to talk 

We have the mobilization of people v\ho work 
with reality by joininjj to>;ether creative forces with 
the realistic practitioner. This provides an opportu- 
nity for the academic who has spent a lifetimt? in his 
discipline to determine the best possible solutions to 
solve problems. He finds himself workinjj with a 
chief administrative officer of a lar^e cit\ who. with 
his staff, is \r\ in^ to solve problems that will benefit 
all the citizens of his city as well as of his state. And 
what happens? Vhti university's public ima^e is im- 
proved: the solutions to its problems (e^.. bud^jet 
concerns) may be accomplished in legislation through 
local ordinances; and the university has id(?ntifi(Kl 
itself in a more important and viable vvav to its 
community. 

I think It's a mistake if you don't rej^ard your 
local universit\ as an important means of effecting 
chanj'e in your city. It isn't just a place lor student*; 
to pursue an educational pro>?ram. or for spectator, 
to attend football j^ames, or for alumni to K«t to- 
>^ether and enjoy themselves. It is a much more im- 
portant place today, and the press that presents the 
university in a nej^ative fashion does a ^nydl (lis- 
.service. Perhaps if universities be^in to accept the 
kind of commitment we've su^Kested you consider - 
lake the policies of your associations and move them 
into a lej^ilimate action orientation -then they will 
be identified as a viable part of society 
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Introduction I am here as a lay representative of the people whom 
you serve. Therefore. I am already a success, at least 
psychologically. Edwarti Stainbrook made a couple 
of comments about the temper of the citizenry. My 
remarks are based upon 25 years of about 20 hours 
a week volunteering my time with people. I pres- 
ently serve on the largest program in the nation, the 
Economic-Youth Opportunity Board. It deals with 
people who are not even eating let alone recreating. 
I also have the privilege of sitting on three of the 
largest negative groups now-the Drug Abuse Coun- 
cils of both the County of Los Angeles and the City 
of Los Angeles, and the Los Angeles School District 
which has 750,000 children. Participation in these 
activities has enabled me to have a little bit of the 
feel of people. This doesn't suggest that you don't I 
thin* ere's a misconception in our society that says 
becau..e you're a professional, you don't know peo- 
ple. That's poppycock. You're a person, too; you live 
in a community, belong to tpe P.T.A., participate in 
the scouts, etc. You have the same kind of thing. But 
I think I can bring you an even broader cross-section. 

Needs for Leisure I concur . with Douglas Fiofe's statement that "Monev 
alone will not do it unless there is consistent pur- 
poses and plans. " He also said. "This is most funda- 
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mental that, people are yelling and screaming 
There's a need for jjreatly improved coordination of 
all efforts, be the\ in education, be they m contrib- 
uting to our leisure time, and so on.** This is the feel- 
ing of people once you exnl in the problem The 
people who stop coordination ^'^metimes represent 
the best of interest groups of the professionals It 
also was said, "We must mobilize total local effort in 
the solution of leisure time problems." Amen: You 
must use everyone. You cannot do it alone. No one 
should look to receiving credit for doing it. Who 
cares who gets the credit*^ The important thing is to 
bring the people together -all t)rganizatM)ns. both 
public and private, including commercial - in an 
effort to make some inroads into this massive con- 
cern we have. 

Hofe said tb.it leisure is too little lime, not too 
mucii time. Many people feel that. They're trying to 
make a living just to fill their stomachs. He also said 
that it takes time to consume leisure. Time is becom- 
ing more scarce. We do something because it doesn*t 
require a lot of time. These may have implications 
into the kinds of programs and actwities you, as rec- 
reation professionals, might put forth, 

I think one of the most important comments 
Hofe made was, "We are substituting goods for 
time, " Also, "There will be diminishing satisfaction, 
especially when we must maintain these particular 
goods. * We have to be involved with the risk that 
people might not get much from the programs we 
offer. So they*re seeking out other kinds of things. 

William Ewald commented that "The simple answer 
for the next 30 years will be, there is no simple an- 
swer." I think it's fantastic. I( gets me off the hook. I 
don t have to find an answer, but at least I'm trying. 
He also said that these are epoch times. The people 
say that our institutions are failing. We must look at 
everything we re doing that involves people, includ- 
ing education and leisure time. Don't be afraid, look 
at it. Save those things that are good and try new 
things. This is what the people are saying. We can*t 
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^el these ihin^s through hecduse we have a la\er 
of insulation that makes the decisions. 

Kwald also remarked that middle-a^^e people, 
1 e.. those who make the decisions for us. are also 
failinj^ us. He said they over-promise and under- 
delivor The people agree fully, although lhe\ don't 
know what to do about it so the\'re disorganizeci at 
times and feel very frustrated. Radical youth is fail- 
ing us. But young people m general plus the oUier 
people may truK be the answer to the things we've 
been looking for. This is why I've thrown my bag in 
with the young people and am working with them in 
every possible way to help us. This doesn't mean 
that I have abandoned the non-youthful. In fact, I 
think I'm going to go to that older group now, be- 
cause I'll soon be in that category, and see what I can 
do with them. 

Citizen Involvement Stainbrook made two or three comments that had 
in Planning tremendous implication to what the lay community 
is saying and feeling. People for the first time are 
becoming responsible for their own direction. The\ 
don't have control yet but they are taking it on 
They are going to make a noise, not just the minori- 
ties, but even those who are complacent and afflu- 
ent. They, too. are going to begin to wake up. I think 
that the active societ\ we are now 'n is the most 
healthv situation we could have. I'm doing every- 
thing I can to activate the citizenry constructiveK . 
Stainbrook also said we are actively in charge of our 
destiny as people. I think that's good. This is coming. 
I think it should have an effect upon the policies and 
goals that you folks finally implement He also said. 
"You don't know what is best for them." He s right. 
Planning should involve the [xjople for whom we 
are planning. 

From the various confcjrence speakers I have 
picked up some ver> good summaries. Item 1: In- 
volve the consumer, he pays the bills. (Amen. Please 
involve him on a positive basis.| Hem 2: Work on the 
elimination of poverty; othcjrwise our leisure will 
certainly be structured in some other way. Item 3: 
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Consith^r votiintLM.T or^ani/iitions in till ol xoiir platis 
Whcii \<)ii losd th(j \oliinl(it3r cilizcn, xoii arcj in s(5r- 
ioiKS trouble Vou Ciin't ptix for services onl\ lhroiij»h 
ihe Itix (lollcir. dllhoiijjh as we saw here ti nionienl 
ii^o. commercial ventures knov\ how lo tiUra(.l peo- 
ple when lhe\ ha\ e dollars Th.M people will h*' 
known l)\ iheir leisure ticli\il\ r.aher than l)\ lh(Mr 
occuptilion is si)2nificant. 

All pro>2rams tind policies should ha\(; lh(; direct 
piirticiptition of the cilizenr\ — not |ust tokenism [v 
"a" \outh here, "a" [Jiirent thercj). Hnn^ Ihem in, 
^ive them a vete. ask them for iheir ideas What 
would you like to play with. wh»it do \ou want lo do'** 
I think it'll surprise some peophj Then should he 
involved in choosinjj activities and decidin>; on bud- 
>j(Mar\ items because theA pa\ the bills. And. cer- 
tiiinK. as individuals they nmid rtico^nilion. What's 
wron^ with bein^ recognized'*' It does something for 
us. 1'housands of \oulhs are sta\in^ awa\ irom tax- 
supported activities, we'd bett(ir bc^in lo ask our- 
selves w In 

Peo[)le are iiskin^ todax and will ask in the fu- 
ture, what have you done with all the money we 
>»ave you? Aren't \ou ticcountcdile? In fad, it's ^ettin^ 
to a point where? they want to measure your effec- 
tiveness and thtit's practically impossible The\ sa\. 
"Show us cxtictly how \our recreation pro^rtim pre- 
vented crime and (lelin(juenr\ ' Impossible, but lhe\ 
tisk it .mywa\. Alreatl\ in CJtdifornia &ii eductilors 
tire ^oin^ craz\ I'hey're now j^oinjj lo hiivc to ac- 
count for exaclK what effectiveness lh(j\' htive had 
on a particular chdd. That's impossibb;, but let m(* 
r(?v(?rs(i It. If \ou involve these p(M)pl(? m \our ac- 
liviti(is and kUms. ihc^y will become a posit ive public 
rcdations pro^rtim for you and \ou'll hiivc minimal 
problems in fundin>{ and olh(3r kinds of things. 

must be very open to change. The? ciIiz(mi is 
read\ lo chan>?e. The insulalive la\er is stymuMn^ 
chtm>»(?. Ther(jfor(? m\ m(jssa>»(j to you is involve? 
us, we want to helj). 
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Up to this point the proceedings of the progrmi of 
the i ational conference on "Leisure and the Q ality' 
of Life" have been presented. But this event was 
more than a conference; it was a consultation involv- 
ing an exciting flow and interchange of ideas among 
representatives of numerous organizations and disci- 
plines. In this last section are presented the sugges- 
tions of the conferees concerning national goals for 
leisure and policy implications for leisure and Iho 
results of a questionnaire administertul to all partici- 
pants concerning (1) the relative importance of lei- 
sure as a public concern, (2) major issues confronting 
the public with regard to leisure, and (3) the role of 
leisure in promoting the quality of life. 
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Introduction Dxinn)* Ihe (J()sin>i session «il which iKip^rs l)\ \v,rr, 
MtMcalf. Slumpf, Aco.sta, A'oia. and Rulh wore pr<- 
sonUid, the conferees were? asked to suhmil their 
i(l(\is and sii>»>»estion.s concernin>i "nation.d >»oals for 
l(M.sure" and "polic\ implications for leisure/* These 
were UHionUnl se[)aratel\ l)\ th(? conferetjs on thr(.'e- 
h\ fi\e-iiich slips of paper. A master compilation was 
made of the over 300 sn>»>»estions Ralhtir than \m> 
senlinjj a definite e and verbatim afxounl of each 
su>»>»eslion, repetitions anrl fra>»menls of thou>»ht 
were s\nthesize(l to elicit the lhinkin>» and opinions 
of the conf(?rence participants. The intent her<! is to 
>iive [\ui reader a >jeneral idea of v\hat part of the 
infhienhal se>iment of the communit\ concerned with 
ItHsure IS thinkin>i. Thu narrative does not purport 
(0 be th(? last word or to set n^hl >»ui(lelines The 
(Mlitors feel the ideas and sii|^>?estions are compre- 
hensive, some controversial, and many, provocative. 

Thr. synlh(.'sized compilation appears en tht; fol- 
low in>j pa>»es in two primary sections national >»oals 
for l<Msure, and policy im|)li<:a(ions for leisur<!. Kach 
section is further subdivided to facilitattj th(! nnHUir 
in focusin>! upon major areas of di.scu.ssion. 

It may be noted in the narrative in the two sec- 
tions that differtmce.s between "goals ' and 'policKi.s," 
as id<mtifie(l b\ Ibe conferetis, ma\ not be disct^rni- 
h\i*. Thi,s ma\ not be as important as the pol<!ntiaII\ 
far-reachin^i ideas themselves. 
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National Goals 
for Leisure 



School or 
Educational 
Responsibilities 



A learning culture musi evolve in which all people 
have maximum opportunity and stimulation to pur- 
sue aesthetic expression and have the widest ran^e 
of learning experiences. Developed within each 
person should be the ability to discern and select 
among a full spectrum of creative, alternative, lei- 
sure opportunities to enhance individual and collec- 
tive well-being. Within this culture, people will be 
better prepared to define and understand what en- 
joyment is. To facilitate this national philosophy of 
leisure-although some prefer to say recreation- 
the goal of the United States would become "Qualit\ 
of Life." One man aptly said. '*lf the 1970s is the 
decade of the environment, let s set aside the 1980s 
for culture and aesthetics. Preparation and training 
could begin now. Let's not be caught as unprepared 
as we were in the seventies." And several agree 
with him. 

The consensus of opinion is that education will 
be the tool used to implement this learning culture. 
The educational process can encourage a new atti- 
tude of uninhibited leisure quests insofar as these 
quests do not infringe upon other people's rights or 
the law. Knowledge and good use of time are not 
created nor do they grow out of a vacuum. Education 
for leisure must become a significant goal in educa- 
tion, and on a broad front — in home, preschool, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, higher and adult 
education, etc. The inculcation of an understanding 
of leisure becomes a continuous, lifelong process, 
not to be limited by the cessation of formal schooling. 
Education can be reformed to effect an improvement 
in the quality of life. As a springboard to goals, a 
concrete definition of recreation and leisure must be 
reached. The means to obtain this definition-in 
respect to the needs and interests of all segments of 
society -is the development of a broad, deep re- 
search base. Coordinated research programs deal- 
ing with study (education), labor (occupation), lei- 
sure (recreation, play), and care (rejuvenation, 
health, welfare) as well as supportive systems such 
as transportation and communication can expedite 
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policy development and implementation of a leisure 
ethic. 

Constructive use of uncommitted time must he 
encouraged. This means providing educational op- 
portunities for the aged as well as for the unem- 
ployed. Year-round schooling might be created to 
stagger vacation periods so that all may participate 
in and take advantage of available leisure activities. 
Also, specific leisure programs must be developed 
as well as information and referral services with 
comprehensive information of available recreation 
opportunities. 

The actualization of any program demands ex- 
pert leadership. In this particular case, there must 
be promotion of more effective and relevant educa- 
tion of professionals for the fields of recreation, 
parks, leisure behavior, and resource management. 
Development and improvemen; of leisure leadership 
preparation will lead to the establishment of high 
standards and quality in the professions. 

Every resource, every faction of society can be 
utilized to promote this quality of life-the media, 
all governmental and social agencies, churches, 
schools, unions, and commercial and private enter- 
prise. With an egalitarian ordering of productive and 
distributive technology, the population may be pro- 
vided with satisfaction of material needs at a level of 
basic well-being, independent of productive role or 
ownership status. The community school program 
can be further developed and adopted to increase 
cooperation between the school and community. An 
interdisciplinary approach to planning research, 
leadership, and education (funded perhaps by pri- 
vate industry) can assist man in his search for iden- 
tity while simultaneously |)romoting a strong, healthy 
society. 



Government 
(Local or National) 
Responsibilities 



A national commission for leisure should be ap- 
pointed by the President to examine criteria for 
fostering a formalized leisure ethic in our society. 
This ethic might be instituted by a "right to produc- 
tive leisure" act such as the "right to work" act. But 
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as (1 prerLMUii*i!U; to secunn^i IcMSiiro as a n^Uional 
)nni\. the impliCiUions of leisiinj must hr understood 
by socu;l\-al-hir>jfj This understanding can he pro- 
moted by a massive puhlic rcdalions program 

Leisure plannin>i must he assi^ncMl a hi^h(;r pri- 
orit\ if we wish to effect quick development of ha- 
tiona! recreation j^oals. e >j . implementation of a 
national recreation facility plan orijjinalh (hu; in 
1968, Government should be made acconntahle for 
dej^rees of accomplishment toward fulfillmji prom- 
ises and ^oals 

Coordination of the efforts of all federal, stale, 
and local departments which have an\thin>i to do 
with leisure is necessar\ Government actiAiticjs 
aimed at the betterment of American lite (education, 
medical, vveltare, environment. etc,| must, in turn, be 
coordinated with activities of all professional or>ja- 
nizations. industry, church, and. particularly, \outh 
a>iencies. The public and private sectors, workin^i 
toj'ether. will establish some praclic«il j^uidelines for 
the formation of qualit\ (creative] leisure activities, 

Preliminary research is imperati\e to resolve 
the work-leisure -^thic conflict, to develop a new vital 
life sl\le which embodies the best of both ethical 
systems. Essential to this research is the devcdop- 
ment of a workable classification for leisure.', one 
which can pull toj^ether some consensus rejiardin^i 
terms such as leisure, recreation, and free lime, A 
national task force could study «ind publicize the im- 
portance of leisure in American life. This would b(j 
similar to the outdoor recreation task force but would 
include adequate and relevant programming; as well 
as facilities, based on validated needs. 

With kiowledj^e j^ained throuj^h res(!arch, pro- 
j^rams for active and passive recreation for all age 
groups at all levels of community can be vviseK 
developed. Puhlic agencies, including those on a 
federal level, can plan, provide, and be responsible 
for facilities in all communities for comprehensive 
leisure activities, thus eliminating commercialism in 
recreation. More innovative programs in the national 
park system might be another offshoot of well orga- 
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ni/e(i r<;.s<;arch efforts The (:Ui/<;nr\ nuisl Uv (;n- 
courd^ed lo ulili/e fulK ndlural lt;isur<j tjuusls - sf^*- 
m^. walking'. ^rou\) |)la\. lisli*ning, m<jnlal (innch- 
nient. 

Xcitional ^oals must hav<; lodil support A major 
effort on the part of j^overnment cind pruate or^cini- 
zations at all le\els is retiuired to enhance »in(l 
slrenjJthen citizenship participation and voluntar\ 
efforts in communit\. civic, and government func- 
tions. particularK amonjj economic and suhcultural 
groups presenth denied influence People should 
help local leisure planners in the attainment ol com- 
munity objective^.. One man went so far as to sa\, 
''Develop a new government structure whereby the 
newK informed public would assume? a more impor- 
tant role in the decisions of government, Eliminate 
the lobby and pure politics of government. It would 
be a consensus government " 

A few mentioned the need for better planning of 
public L.,ids for recreational use. This might be ac- 
complished, at least in part, b\ setting up a land 
density commission to equate land to people to as- 
sure adequate open space relationships to people. 
This commission would tievelop controls in retaining 
productive, scenic, and recreational lands. 

In order to make possible more equality in avail- 
ability of leisure opportunities, every person in the 
United States must have an atietiuate income, somt; 
even suggest a guaranteed minimum income' and 
more even distribution of income. Moreover, a na- 
tional income policy, besides providing efjuahty. 
would make il economically feasible for Americans 
to participate in the new leisure society. With a mini- 
mum level of food, shelter, and health (sustaintid 
without influting the economy), with balanced in- 
come and time blocks, and with adequate retiremtml 
programs, Americans would be prepared and ready 
for a new. improved leisure outlook. 



'One (.omnicni specified a "^ii.ir int<MMl .inrujdl inc.omr for <ill 
}>prM)nj» o\er 14 
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National subsidies are necessary for any com- 
prehensive leisure planning;, i,e . for foslerin>j the 
performin>^ arts or mainlainin>i an environment con- 
ducive to recreational pursuits and life in >;eneral 
Subsidies might be created throu>»h monies >»amed 
by elimination of the space pro>!ram (at the same 
time freeing; people to work toward social better- 
ment), or by keeping; more money in the United 
States with the express purpose of developing? \he 
quality ol leisure life 

Leisure Opportunity Leisure should be valued not as essentially had (Cal- 
f or All vinismi or essentialK ^ood (hedonism), but as po- 
tentially >;ood and inherenth essential The role of 
leisure in a quality life must be identified so as to 
achieve a balance in the social, economic, and politi- 
cal processes, Desired goals of leisuro can and should 
be defined concomitant with work. All v\ork situa- 
tions must be made more relaxing and pleasurable - 
this is where men spend the greatest part of their 
lives. 

Everyone, regardless of race, color, age, creed, 
or economic level, is entitled to partake of leisure 
opportunities and in the frame of reference which 
he chooses. This necessitates making free time and 
leisure activities available and financially feasible 
for people of all income levels. Millions of American 
people have "free time" hanging heavy on their 
hands which they can't enjoy because of the limita- 
tions of their economic status. Social securil\ might 
be improved towards providing meaningful pensions 
and benefits. Also imperative are broad recrtjational 
opportunities within a 25-mile radius-close to urban 
areas as well as at a distance. Participatory involve- 
ment from block to woild levels is a must to create a 
leisure era. First, however, some procedure needs to 
be developed for meaningful communication to pro- 
mote understanding of the leisure challenge. With 
(his understanding, community resources- human, 
physical, financial -may be mobilized to develop 
plans and programs to meet the grow ing needs of the 
leisure group. Plans shall include indoor and outdoor 
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recreahonal facilities and dll forms of (:r(Mli\<i rec- 
reational acliviK The\ shall also lake into consid- 
eration the quality of family life. Coordination of 
forces IS necessar\ to brin^ closer tojjcthor what 
Americans are doinji .md what public recreation 
agencies are offerinj^ in their present and future 
endeavors. 

Individual Goals Lc s assume as our base philosoph\ that leisure ac- 
tiv is and behavior have some intrinsic worth and 
nee not be justified on the basis of the social j^ood 
that may or may not result. Reaffirmation of our na- 
tional purpose of ensuring the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of ha|)piness is called for. We must 
recognize "quality leisure" as a way of life. T his in- 
cludes an ethic for life vocation that gives both work 
and leisure a meaningful base. 

Environmental and educative quality (in both 
product and process) will allow and encourage man 
to use his leisure in ways that are self-actualizing. 
Man can develop himself through leisure. With a 
creative leisure ethic or orientation, the individual 
will be able to adjust to and survive in a society 
based on new socioeconomic values. Through leisure 
and recreation we must further the quality of human 
behavior — of "how to get along with fellow man" 
other than withdrawing. Lei's lift the sights of Ameri- 
cans beyond their immediate frontiers to help reach 
real universal human values. 

To progress toward a leisure ethic, individual at- 
titudes must be developed that emb race the recrea- 
tional activities available and the individual's inter- 
est and skills. Thus conceived, these attitudes will be 
positive, confident, self-actualizing, and relevant to 
the cultural realities. By investigating ongoing, con- 
structive, people-involved plans and programs and 
by critically analyzing and discussing alternative 
new environments, plans for the future can be fortui- 
tously guided. Consideration should also be given to 
the improvement of balance between people and 
opportunities, the creation of a meaningful, useful 
diversity of leisure opportunities, the recognition of 
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Spectator leisure, and the development of retirement 
as a sought-after time of life. 

Youth feels that the \\a\ to move the masses is 
for the masses to move thems<;lves. The onl\ \\< \ 
we can do that is to dow n to communitx levels and 
talk to these people. Or>ianize cummunit\ >jroups for 
them to work on their own quality of livm>2. 

Sp6Cidl IntSrest it is time for the current emphasis on "law and order ' 
Groups replaced b\ affirmations and commitments to 

freedom and diversity. First, an environment must 
be provided in which national ecolo^^ical balance can 
flourish and leisure can play its "natural" role Next, 
a department of Health. Education, and Welfare 
should be established which has responsibilit\ for 
plannin>i priorities for the leisure environment with 
>iuidelines for cities and states. Better methods are 
needed of providing; leisure activities for innef-cit\. 
poverty-level people— methods for the distribution 
of the time and economic resources amon>j the socio- 
c' onomic >iroups in our society. A social polic\ for 
(he a>^lll^ must be developed. 

The actual plannin;^ vvill have to be done b\ all 
se>{ments of society. Let the a^^ed. with their accrued 
wisdom, participate more extensively in \oluntar\ 
services. Take seriouslv the learnin>{s from Roszak's 
Counler-Culture and involve the counter-culture, 
r'jvolutionaries. etc. in brainstorming and planning;. 
Hnsure the participation of all minorit\ >«roups 
throu>jhout the levels of AAMPER and AlP. 
Strengthen the department of human resources and 
development to create full, meanin^^ful emplo\ment 
to offset lon>{er educational periods and earl\ re- 
tirement. 

Ke>{ardin>{ t.'*^ types of activities that mi>*ht be 
planned for. the followinj? diverse suj^pestions were 
proposed: (1) expand w*orld Olympics and sports in 
jjeneral to include perhaps a* true world series in 
baseball. iioU, soccer, and other sports: (2) establi.sh 
a system of hostels for the a>{ed at little or no cost. 
(3) |)romote im|)roved nursery education and chiid 
car<i to nilease women to pursue* leisure or work 
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Preserving and 
Reclaiming 
Natural Resources 



.ilt(;rri.iti\ us lo lon^-slandm^ rolus, (4| su[)[)()rl liic 
(;l()[)nienl ot ti cuituru ol I ret; leisure pursuiLs iii 
which [)rivtiu;. Itinniitii. trii)tii. and commuritii lornis 
are enhanctnl or su[)[)()rl(;(i. (Til (le\(d()[) [)ark and 
rtJCHMlien labilities lor ^'roups with sfjecial ncMidh 
((;.^.. the ^(jrialric or hcmdica[)[)ed), and (()| [)ro\ide 
ediiCiilion*d suiisiduis for \oun^ [)eo[)i(; v\lio (dioos(» 
allernatives to Ihe school s\sleni. Kver\one cm and 
should l)e niol)iii/(Mi an(i in\()l\ed in (he [)lannm^ ol 
li leisur(i socHil\ 

Be;for(i nidurai r(isourf;es can [)res(;r\'ed and re- 
claim(Mi, an ecolo)*irai and/or tjuaiily ol life ethic 
neetis to Ije [)roni[)ied This etiiic must then he imple- 
menled to achieve a i)aiance l)(;l\\een consurii[)tion 
of natural and enerjj\ urces and Iheir us(j in [)ro- 
vidin^ quaiit\ leisurti .[)port unities. This would 
entail an all-out effort to [)rolect, conserve;. im[)r()\(;. 
and enhance our natural and man-madt; en\iron- 
ment, our leisure environment. 

Larj^e po[)uldtion areas nefid lo he lurnished 
wilh more accessihle lands All regions of lh(i nation 
musi be [)rovided with a varietv of open s[)ac(; for 
recrealioii and leisure Outdoor recreation f)ro^rams 
should he available to ever\ school districl. kinder- 
j^arten Ihrouj^h Iwtdflh ^rade. 

One of lh(; most imperative reforms is the mini- 
mi/alion of environmental [>ollulion to accej)tabl(i. 
livable levels. We mij^hl even need a national [)0[)U- 



To be able to fill leisure intelligently is the last 
product of civilization* 

-Bertrand Russell 



fiy its failure to provide a liberal education, the 
modern school sys»«m may doom democracy and 
the society of the future. Educators have failed to 
provide man with the proper liberal art training for 
his leisure hours. 

-Mortimer Adler, Director of the Institute for 
Philosophical Research 
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lation policy which provides ecological balance of 
humans and other life in the biosphere (perhaps a 
billion humans). 



ChSngeS in the a department of leisure (as opposed to a department 
LdW labor) to manage all government functions con- 
cerned with administration or coordination of leisure 
services should be established. Also, determination 
of policies on "best use of public land" should be 
tra.isferred from the Department of Land and Inter- 
ior to HEW with consultation with local communities 

Standards and controls must be placed on com- 
mercial recreation. All organizations making a profit 
from recreation should turn back a percent;^ge into 
research. Legalize gambling as a leisure activity (note 
the attendance trend at Las Vegas, Lake Tahoe, and 
unknown and unaccounted for home and club ac- 
tivities). Include low economic groups as a primary 
consideration in the establishment of leisure activi* 
ties. Redecorate the Pentagon and restaff it with rec- 
reation directors. Establish a mandatory retirement 
age of 35 for bil congressmen, legislators, governors, 
and presidents. 

Finally, in order to effect a leisure orientation in 
society, there must be time to enjoy this leisure. Per- 
haps we need "right-not-to-work" laws. Or perhaps 
we should revoke the Taft-Hartley law which per- 
mits so-called "right-to-work" state laws and de- 
prives workers of pensions and decent standards of 
living, including leisure. 



Other National Identify the desirable outcomes of the leisure expe- 
GoalS for Leisure rience in terms of differential needs, capabilities, 
and contexts. A study of tangible national goals in ef- 
fective leisure prograr > might be the function of an 
ad hoc committee of planners, architects, profes- 
sionals in the recreation field, sociologists, educators, 
etc. Although long-range goals in leisure are neces- 
sary, comprehensive planning is not possible. 

Think beyond city government — the Jty hasn't 
worked. 
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Policy 
Implications 
for Leisure 

Education and 
Professional 
Preparation 



People are clarrmering for a purpose for life. Indi- 
viduals and families need goals to work toward, in- 
cluding leisure goals. Research on the relationship 
between leisure and human behavior and motiva- 
tion must be intensified. If based on interdiscipli- 
nary total organization, research can define respon- 
sibilities for recreation education at the variou.s 
levels of education. System analysis procedures em- 
ployed by all governmental levels, by HEW. and by 
state and local education agencies (in close coopera- 
tion with each other and with strong university in- 
volvement) can scrutinize public education -its 
goals and accomplishments. 

Recreatiiin cannot survive as a profession or 
area of professional service without a systematic 
method of evaluating its services. Without develop- 
ing testable hypotheses, carrying out research to test 
these hypotheses, and establishing a body of knowl- 
edge, recreators become technicians only. Also nec- 
essary are educational and environmental matrices 
that will actually move their clients toward their 
stated goals in terms of the qualitative use of leisure. 

Leadership training and research on lei.sure 
should be primarily the responsibility of the univer- 
sity and federal government. Prepared leaders are 
essential to the implementation of proposals based 
on research. Greater emphasis on professional prep- 
aration for the role of educators in leisure educa- 
tion is a must. Courses on the philosophy of leisure 
should be offered in professional education cur- 
ricula so that teachers will have a broad background 
and be able to implement a leisure philosophy in 
their teaching of subject matter. Every teacher 
should be viewed as a potential leisure leader — his 
in-class and out-of-class contributions should be so 
oriented. Prospective teachors need to be encour- 
aged to teach their subjects in a manner that will 
stimulate students to recognize the leisure potential 
inherent in the subject. 

Professionals other than teachers, particularly 
those in the recreation field, must also be more ade 
quately prepared. Better college |)rograms in rec- 
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FfJiition dnd outdoor education are rec^mreci Stu- 
dents in iriiinin^' for the rei:itMtion and leisure field 
should he well grounded in a^xin^i, ps\(:hol()>j\ ol 
a^iinj'. etc. to e(|ui|) them for service !o the ,10 million 
retirees we will hd\e in 2011 Administiators and 
|)olif:\-makcrs in in(lustr\ and >io\ernment (nation- 
al, state. cit\, (:ount\| need to be educated The pro- 
fessional must learn to practice leisure, model it. 
and dem( nstrate it as his uni(|ue means of educating* 
for leisu»e 

To be of any consequence, the use of leisure 
must be tauj^ht from the earl\ school \ears-with 
particular focus on children in their formative \i,ars. 
a^es three to seven -on throuj^h life. This neces- 
sitates the development of lifetime recreation skills 
and healthy attitudes and ap^ ciation (includin>? 
conservation) of the natural en.ironment. If chil- 
dren are educated to develop a philosophy of lei- 
sure, they will be able to use their education (litera- 
ture, art, dance, music, etc.) during? their leisure A 
part of each hi^h school day mi^ht be allotted to 
'preparation for leisure." For one period of each 
day students could involve themselves in an activity 
of their choice: band, debate, painting, sports, or 
even study This requirement could be justified; it 
would dovetail with the move toward flexible sched- 
uling. Schools, colleges, and private agencies should 
be encouraged to develoj) programs of avocational 
counseling similar to present programs of voca- 
tional counseling. Outdoor and indoor education 
experiences should be an integral part of evervone s 
schooling. Adult education should also assume a 
maj )r role in training and development of alterna- 
tive uses for leisure. 

Policies and directives might be developed for 
leisure-centered education rather than work- 
centered education. With a policy statement on the 
role of schools in recreation, educators will be com- 
pelled to act. Schools should be designed for leisure- 
educational use hy all age groups. 

Some of the conference participants made spe- 
cific suggestions in reference (o schools. One par- 
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li( i[)»inl .nUocatt'd de-tmiphtisi/in^ sports .ind ,jlh- 
l(»tiL events .is p.irl of a national projiram Ixicaiise 
commercial vt^ntures h.ive taken ov(;r the promolion 
ot these acluilies Another recommended [h:* (Hirni- 
nalion of all sul)ject matter retjuiremtnils in schools 
and collej'es-to the end that teachers will have to 
leach in slimulalin>? and (^xcitinj^ vva\s (or losi* their 
jo[)s [)ecause of no students) to make learning a life- 
time [)ursiiil Still another proposed a 12-monlh 
school -rearranging the work year, vacation peri- 
ods, etc II was sujjj^esled also that standards and 
j^uidelmes for community schools (personnel and 
pro)^rams| mi^hl be furthered. 

Financing is necessary. We must pursue [)rivate 
and public sources of fundinj' for new ventures in 
leisure education, including leisure counselinj^ cen- 
ters. One possibility is devoting,' a percenlajJe of 
taxes al all levels to the improvement of the quality 
of life in leisure- a portion soin^ to research. Or 
perhaps commercial j^roups which make money 
from leisure jjoods and/or activities could he in- 
duced to donate a portion of their profit lo leisure 
research and planninjj. 

Leisure involves all factions of society; thus, an 
interdisciplinary approach lo planninj^, research, 
leadership, education, etc. must be designed and im- 
plemented. Leisure and recreation professionals 
should be involved in and indispensable to societal 
planning processes. Finally, we the pu[)li(:, throuj^h 
the media, must be exposed to the many varied lei- 
sure pursuits available. Home recreation should be 
stressed and strengthened. 

Formation of a 
National Body or 
Organization 



The power structures (political, economic, social) 
must be made aware of how strongly the leisure 
revolutionaries feel about their mission. A political 
constituency needs to be developed to press politi- 
cians and other decision-makers lo lake more drastic 
aclion on critical leisure issues. (Communication to 
the proper national agencies can and must promote 
the idea of leisure as a national issue. 
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Systems need to be developed for standardizing 
alternative procedures for gathering data and report- 
ing concerns for leisure. These systems might be 
based on a network of future-oriented, visionary 
types from all sectors who think and move together 
in action on leisure issues.^ A coordinated approach 
to recreatioi as through a cooperative interagency 
council, is essential. Leisure should be placed in the 
proper perspective of a national ecological (includ- 
ing human resources) balance through interaction at 
all personal, institutional, functional, and societal 
levels. Agreement must be reached on a means of 
involving ecological, sociological, psychic, and other 
human values in the benefit/cost decision-making 
process. In addition to professionals. lay represen- 
tatives (30 percent) should be involved on all major 
planning committees concerning recreation for the 
masses. Such participation will involve them in the 
planning of their own leisure future. 

Several proposals were made for a national 
committee or council which would provide a frame- 
work relating the planning, coordination, and provi- 
sion of leisure opportunities across the whole leisure 
spectrum. This committee would be responsible for 
determining, through research, the needs of the lei- 
sure group, developing institutions to implement 
innovative programs, and working on quality com- 
munities for tomorrow. A national leisure council 
might incorporate the services of HEW, Housing and 
Urban Development, etc. Or it might be comprised 
of 10 to 20 well-qualified, dedica ed leisure salesmen 
and researchers who can (1) ge» money; (2) draw 
together government, institutional, and private 
groups; (3) conduct and stimulate research; and (4) 
propagandize through the media. One conference 
participant even suggested the formation of a na- 



'There was. however, a conference participdnl who claimecL 
"We will never be able to unify all efforts from those >?r(njps 
havin>{ vested interests in leisure time and activity maniptilalion 
-the goals are too diver>?enl, even conflicting? VVr don't even 
speak the same language " 
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lional religious inslilulion, ("Can an\ amoral inslilu- 
lion qualify as ihe proleclor of our national goals 
when Ihese goals contain inherently moral implica- 
lions?") 

Interim or slop-gap measures lo preserve Ihe 
environment while we are developing a national 
ecological policy are imperative so that when such 
a policy is adopted, there will still be the raw mate- 
rials to implement it. Leisure opportunities cannot 
afford to be met at the expense of our unique leisure 
resources; rather, opportunities and resources must 
complement each other. This balance might be 
achieved through the efforts of interpretative nat- 
uralists. Implications which transcend the "leisure 
ethic" to the "quality of life" or "environmental 
ethic" must be decided upon by national referendum 
since, like smog and water pollution, they trans- 
cend state boundaries. Policies are also needed for 
population control. 

Leisure must be considered as an integral com- 
ponent of comprehensive planning programs for the 
1970s. General and special planners should be re- 
quired to work with product planners and develop- 
ers in industry. A human resources trust and natural 
resources trust might be developed from levies on 
any product which derives its profit from human or 
natural resource input or output. International, per- 
sonal, physical, and experience resource banks 
could be established with all the implications of 
banks in their true sense: loans, interest, savings, 
etc. Facilitated by such monetary aid. a national 
organization could truly effect some major accom- 
plishments in the leisure field. 



To enjoy leisure is to enjoy freedom .... We can no 
more afford to follow loose thinking in the sphere of 
leisure than in the sphere of economics. 

- Eduard C. Lindeman 
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Improve Existing 
Agencies, 
Programs, and 
Planning Efforts 



To fdcililale exislinj^ iis«?n(:ies and proj^rtims, 
must broaden their concept of recrcMtion to reco>>- 
ni/e that recreation is indoor as well as outdoor, 
athletic as well as creative, and includes the com 
mercial recreator as well as the professional. This 
entails dedication and articulation of recreation wA- 
ues to public and private bodies— leisure ethic edu- 
cation. Television time, used on a state and/or re- 
j^ional basis, could disseminate information on 
leisure attitudes and facilities. Leisure consultants 
mij^ht be employed to prepare people for valuable 
use of leisure time, on time off as well as in retire- 
ment. Several j^oals mij'ht be set to the inusic of a 
current "pop" song to reach vouth. Conferences 
could be arranged on leisure and philosophy of 
life.3 

Planning is essential. Communications between 
leisure idealists — in fact, all citizens — and decision- 
makers (private and public) must be improved. 
Agencies that can implement priorities of action are 
those that first start at the local level. To encourage 
local control of programming, there should be some 
decentralization of recreation and leisure services. 
We must assess how we can "modulate" through bet- 
ter planning of urban regions the relation among 
people/activities/leisure opportunities to ensure 
that the urban region can fill an appropriate portion 
of leisure needs. The old as well as the young should 
be involved in the planning process oS consultants, 
advisors, aides, and volunteers. Their free time can 
be put to constructive, creative uses. 

Although planning for the future is necessary, 
we must identif\ our leisure needs and support 
those agencies and groups (hat already exist and are 
providing opportunities. It is vital that we provide, 
protect, and manage state resources so they might be 



H)n{i man su^^cslod hdvin^ such ci confortincn for the tJnilpd 
Slatos and Canada Another su)<><e.sled a confcrrnce for mil- 
lionaires 
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used for Ihe pursuit of leisure op[)orlunilics. and 
provide areas, facililies, and [jrojirams whu.h heljj 
meet leisure needs, which are statewide in sij^nifi- 
cance Kx^stinj^ public areas and facilities ncjod to 
[)« utihzed and duplication avoided by multiple use 
of communit\ service centers and commiinit\ 
schools which can encompass recreation, education, 
health. safet\. etc. With an imaj^inatne a[)[)roach. 
small spaces both indoors and outdoors in all areas 
of a cil\ or small community ma> be [lul to leisure 
use Practitioners alread> in the recreation field 
can be put to jjreater adminislrative use. 

As alwavs. financial assistance is the sine qua 
non of progress in the leisure field Projirams of 
volunteer activity need to be encouraged, but mone> 
also is needed. Induslr\ could a[j[j|y part of its 
[)rofits from recreation sales to leisure? facilities and 
government [)ro)4rams .ind services involved in lei- 
sure. It is necessar\ lo [)r()vule qualit> leisure ofj- 
[JOilunities at a reasonable profit This mijiht be 
accomplished by char>iin>j admission to all [)ublic 
facilities (as a token [)articipation in preparation of 
the facilities) or b\ imposing a lax on all recrea- 
tional expenditures, such as sports e(jui[)ment. and 
motel use for vacations * 

Meaninjiful re-creative experiences should be 
provided throuj^h all phases of education so thai 
they will have lifetime imfjlicalions and use. Per- 
sons in their mature years need to be prepared for 
leisure participation in their retirement years Rec- 
r(;ation programs need to be im[)lemenle(l at all lev- 
els of sovernmeni and for all ajie >!rou[)s Meaninji- 
ful leisure o[)[)ortunities must be [jrovided to 'he 
[)hysically. menially, and emotionalK handica[)ped 
to enable them to partici[)ale in their own .nslitu- 
tions and community. And professionals, althouj^h 



*l)dij>?,itFs also su>i>?eM(Ml fhal (1) leiMirr should hr .i p.irt of .ilt 
l.ihoru)nlr,icl,s .ind (2) p<Tr<»nla«ijs hhonlH Ix- lird lo various 
biKl«fts for (:iil(ural-ar( activities (e k . 1 p<*rc<;nt of strft<'. lonal. 
and fuddral ronstruction projects for ar(| 
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Ihey have access lo leisure opporlunilies. need lh<? 
lime in which lo enjoy ihem - perhaps shorler work 
hours in lieu of income or sabbalicals so each can 
pursue Ihe aclivilv of his choice This would have a 
regeneralive effecl. 

Governmenlal agencies or bureaus of leisure 
(nol jusl ouldoor recrealion) should be esUiblished 
al ihe local, slale. and federal levels lo recognize Ihe 
imporlance f^f leisure in ihe lives of people and lo 
implemenl pro>^rams for such values. 

Change Existing increased value and interesl musl be ^iven I', be- 
LaWS or Policies havmral problems so lhe\ will more nearly e(|ual 
environmenlal concerns. Legislalive grass roots and 
polilical inilialive could educale for and effecl Ihis 
change 

Coordinalion of public, quasi-public, and private 
seniors is required in recrealion planning, and a 
joinl policy and planning agenc\ is needed al na- 
lional. slale. and local levels. The programs of major 
agencies such as HUD and HEW could be coordi- 
nated as Ihey relale lo recreation or leisure pro- 
grams. Or a s|)ecial department under HEW could be 
established with specific focus on leisure. The leisure 
profession must advocate and work for the freedom 
and opportunity for youth lo function with full 
equality in all planning and policy bodies in gov- 
ernment and other organizations concerned with 
growth of a leisure society. Some financial policies 
are called for. For example, a policy is needed re- 
quiring legislation to fix the price of land when an 
area is identified as having a public purpose either 
for current or future use so escalated prices do not 
put it out of reach. National planning standards (tied 
to federal grants) might encourage and set a practi- 
cal basis for state and local land acquisition and 
development. Policies could also be developed for 
financial independence in recreation agencies at 
local government levels. Legislative support is nec- 
essary for research on leisure education demands 
and needs. In addition to government funding, com- 
mercial companies making money from recreation 
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should turn back some of their profits into leisure re- 
search. Insurance companies, unions, and pension 
funds also have uncommitted reserve funds which 
should be made available as low interest loans lor 
projects 

Other sussestions pertaining to chanj,Mnj' present 
laws or policies were: |i| develop laws which per- 
mit, yet limit, the use of druj,'s similar to present 
laws rejjulatinjj the use of alcohol; \2] change state 
laws rcj^ardins support of local schools on the Ameri- 
cans For Democratic Action formula which would 
permit lamilies more freedom in taking children out 
of school for leisure activities. (3| have mandated 
leisure activities included in all health programs, 
such as Medicare, as part of their in-hospital pro- 
grams: and (4| eliminate or drasticalK revise all 
laws relating to so-called "crimes without a victim" 
(e.g., laws regulating sexual conduct among con- 
senting adults). 

Land Preservation Land is a basi:: prere(|uisite to recreation activity; 

therefore, ptiblic land holdings must be preserved 
for public recreation. A federal land acquisition and 
development program could be established which 
specifically phases out enormous defense expendi- 
tures and planned obsolescence. 

Quality areas, facilities, i.nd programs which 
help meet people's leisure needs should be identi- 
fied by each communitv and provided. Selection of 
areas for leisure activities would come under the 
sphere of city planning. There might also be a na- 
tional land use plan encompassing all urban, recrea- 
tion, conservation, and production areas. 



The otter is playful, 
the beaver industrious. 
Which leads the better life? 



-Ti-tzu 
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Restoration and prescin Mtion of the en\ironnienl 
on a high qiiaht\ level is another prercHjiiisile (o rvAr 
reation activity. To this end, environmental indexes 
should be established to determine the uipacitN of a 
recreational facilit\ to sustain use for a defined 
period of time (before the (piabt\ of en\ironment is 
dama^^edj 

KinanciarresponsibibiN for recreation land ao 
(|uisition. planning, operation, and maintfmancc; 
should be primarily that of the federal and stale gov- 
ernments—local governments are bankrupt. 

Leisure is a personal matler and will continue lo r(»- 
ceive greater acceptance as a vva\ of life in an ever- 
changing societ\ The implications are m\nad. We 
must seek and take advantag<3 oi I:Msure opportuni- 
ties which are constructive to the "self." We must 
provide our children and ourselves with Umn lo en- 
joy these opportunities together. \ot onl\ the pro- 
fessionals, but the "consumers ' should take initialiv(j 
in making decisions about our leisure society. 

I'he leisure profession must work vigoroiisK lo 
implement a commitment lo advocacy l)y establish- 
ing the instrumenis of advocac\ of elhical principles 
of justice, equity, freedom, opportunity, and opposcMl 
lo discrimination, repression, destruction, or dis- 
tortion in respect to leisure values. Voluntary organi- 
zationj should be encourag(;d to set up conditions 
which make possible the development of a great 
variety of unstructured groups — a catalyst to their 
development. In the meantime, the "work ethic" 
cannot be discarded; rather "work" must be reinter- 
preted to include serving neighbors, whether or not 
for pciy. This is how reformation fathers defined 
"work." 



Individual and 
Group 
Responsibility 



Included in this section are the instructions and 
analyses of a three-part qc ionnaire j^iven twice 
to the participants of the La Costa conference. This 
questionnaire was administered with the hope of 
arriving at some overall feelings about the role of 
leisure activities in determining the quality of life. If 
was first given during the conference registration 
period, prior to the actual conference, to elicit initial 
altitudes. Later the conferees were allowed to revise 
their estimates in light of the first round results and 
taking into account the information presented at the 
conference sessions to that time. The first of the 
three parts dealt with the relative importance of lei- 
sure as a public concern, the second with the major 
issues confronting the general public with regard to 
leisure, and the third with the role of leisure in pro- 
moting the quality of life. 

The approach used is called Delphi-a technique 
for systematically combining the judgiTients of in- 



The questionnaire and instruUion.s wert» devflopetl dnd ddmin- 
i.stered bv Or Norman Dalkev. .senior mdlhem.itiaan. K.ind Cor 
poralion, Sdnia Monica. California 



245 
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formed people on questions where such juci>imenls 
«ire Ihe besi available dald. The approach is fintiinjj 
wide applications in many studies, in parlicuKir 
Ihose dealing; wilh lon>j-range lechnolo>;ical and so- 
cial developments. 

Because of time limitations imposed by the con- 
ference format, it was not possible lo use the full set 
of procedures normally employed in a study :)f a 
subject as complex as leisure. For example, each 
individual responding to this questionnaire had his 
own point of view concerning those aspects of leisure 
which are significant in influencing quality of lift? 
and his own point of view concerning aspects of ex- 
perience which are most important in the quality of 
life itself. Normally, these points of view would be 
made explicit, and a procedure similar to factor 
analysis would be applied to generate a representa- 
tive group point of view. This common point of view 
would then be submitted to the group for evalua- 
tion and prediction of long range trends. 

Without time for this extended process, it was 
necessary to draw on a number of earlier studies 
conducted at UCLA, University of California, Irvine, 
the Rand Corporation, and the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Since it was not possible to devel- 
op a group definition of leisure, in answering the 
questions each individual was requested to use his 
own concept of leisure. He was reminded that a re- 
port of his personal feelings on »he issues presented 
was not asked for but rather his judgment concern- 
ing the significance of the issues for the public at 
large. Within the time frame, this distinction was 
sometimes difficult to implement to the satisfaction 
of each, in which case, the participant was asked to 
record his best impressionistic estimate. There is 
ample evidence that for issues where complete infor- 
mation is not available, intuitive estimates are more 
likely to bo correct than estimates which are based 
on extensive consideration. Also, the roadminislra- 
tion of the questionnaire was a furlher justification 
for being impressionistic in Ihe replies to Ihe initial 
set of questions. 
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Instructions 
Accompanying tlie 
Questionnaire 

Parti 



The lisi of items in 7'ab/e 1 fp 250] were identified as major 
areas of national concern at the pres*^"^* Ume {February 
1969} in the United Slates in o study conducted by the 
National Industrial Conference Board They are listed in 
rondom order (The phroses in porentheses should all be 
followed by ''etc " They ore illustrative examples } Would 
you indicate the relative ronk which, in your judgment, 
these issues have as priorities for the public at large By 
this is not meont what you think the public is most worried 
about, hut what you judge to be the relative importonce of 
the items for the generol public Do this by writing a num- 
ber from 1 to 15 in the b/onks headed Priority Now, where 
1 indicates highest priority and 15 lowest If there are 
pairs of Items that you think hove about the same priority, 
give them the some ronk number ond skip o number in as- 
signing the next lowest rank 



Pdrt II ^^^^ P^^^ °f Questionnoire, you ore osked to stale 
V"ha' in your judgment ore the major issues confronting 
policy mokers ond the generol public with respect to lei- 
sure (see TobJe 2/ Pieose indicate in the spaces be/uw 
what you consider io be the three most importont issues m 
leisure at the present time Do not rely on the illustiative 
subitems under "leisure" in Port I, but state what appear 
to you to be the most pressing problems Do this in the 
formot of the generol issues presi nted in question 1; that 
IS, identify the issue with a wora or short phrase, and add 
sevorol words or phro hes which amplif\' and illustrate the 
issue where you think additional clarification is needed 
List these in the order of their importonce as yoi; see it 



Part III In this port of the questionnoire, you ore being osked to 
express your /udgments concerning the contribution of 
leisure to various components of the quality of life The 
quality of life factors listed in Port III were identified in 
severol studies at VCLA, Universitx' of Californio, ond 7'he 
RAND Corporation They omit the "biological basics" of 
food, air, water, shelter, etc. They ore listed in rondom 
order First indicate your estimote of the relative impor- 
tance of ecch of the qualities in influenci/<g the overall 
quality of life or sense of well-being, of on individual 
First, look over the list ^f qualities ond decide which you 
think IS the most importont. Assign this one a rating of 100 
in the importonce column Then rate ail the others on o 
scale from 0 to 100 depending on their relative importonce 
C'ompored with the one you consider most importont For 
example, if you believe a given quality to be half as im- 
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pnrUmt as your top rhoicr, \ ou would as.sjgn it a rating oi 
FiO, if you ihmk another is oni\ onr irnih fis iiTi/)f)r((iiit. vou 
would assign it 10, ami «o on 

In the second column hencieci CO\rHlH{'TH)X HV 
LKlSi^RE, mdicatt- what vou esMninlf; to hr thv proportion 
of each quality which js furnisheti h\ /oisure-dme r\prri- 
ences That is, m each blank write a number between 0 ami 
100 to indicate the percentafi,e of the tatisfactions (or dis- 
scjtisfcjcMons/ of the type described by the quality that 
results from leisure actnities For exanif)/e. jf in your 
judgment, a ma/or porhon of the experiences whirh 
invo/ve affection and love occur during insure, you mi^h! 
wish to write a lar^e percentage like 70 or 80 in the COX- 
TRlBimON BY LEISURE blank opposite AffcMion Simi- 
larly, if you feel that a majoritv of experiences which 
affext the sense of accomplishment occut m non/ei,sure 
hours, you might write a number like 25 in the appropriate 
blank 



A new colossus has been formed by the millions of 
leisure hours which have developed out of the forty- 
hour week. This colossus has more leisure at his 
disposal than all of the aristocracies of history. 
What will he do with it? Will he make of himself a 
full or an exact man or will he be content to be 
merely a ready man — a measure of muscle and a 
shout from the mob. The choice lies before him. 
Who will help him make it? 

~ A. Whitney Griswald, Former President of Yale 

University 
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Major Conclusions 
of Survey 



'I'he Uibles in ihe follow inj4 [)»i^es [)res(inl lh(i find- 
inj^s concerning iho three [)»irls of (he (jinjsUonn»ure 
I'he miijor conclusions from these fin(hn^s »ire pre- 
sented helou : 



Part I -Relative 
Importance of 
Leisure as a Public 
Concern (Table I) 



1 There was essenluilK no iij^reement conccirnin^ 
the rclt live [)riority of leisure within d list ol 15 
ndtional issues I.eisure was rated pretty e\enl\ 
between 1 and 15. 

2. The a\era^e prioril\ for leisure was relalueU 
low (12th out of 15) in terms oi w'h»il the ^rouf) 
thought the [)rioril\ was for the general [)ul)lic 

3, There were some selected major differences in 
major issues between thti ba Costa >»rou[) and the 
National Industrial Conference lioard (a >»rou[) of 
"forward thinkers"! These are n^)led l)\ an (*) 
in 'I'ahle L 



Part II — Major 
Issues Confronting 
the Public 
Concerning Leisure 
(Table II) 



The ^rouj) was not clearK focused on the com- 
[)aralive im[)ortanc(; of major issues in Unsure 
confronting^ the public. Each issue received a wide 
ran>^(> of [)riorit\ rankin^^s. 



Part III — Leisure 
and the Quality of 
Life (Table III) 



1. There was much belter agreement concernin>» the 
various elements making U[) the (|ualil\ of life. 

2. Relative weij^hls do not differ si>»nificanlly from 
recent studies of up[)er division and graduate stu- 
dents (not shown in results h(;re). **C(jneralion 
j^ap * does not show up as tti priont\ of vahujs 

\\. The I. a Costa j^rouf) was [)retty well aj^ieed that a 
major portion of the (experiences that rt\i!ly count 
in lift; ar(^ contributed l)v leisure. 
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TABLE 1 

Relative Importance of Leisure as a Public Concern 



Areas of Nationdl Conrern 



Pnoiitv Now PrioriK IMMil* 



[..1 Cost.i 
M.irch 1970 



Knvirnnmentdl qii.ilitv (pollution. 
(iiminishin>; recredtion .irp,is) 
Urb.in problems ((.roudin^ 
slums, mounting! costs of rom- 
mnnitv ser\ices| 

Education (reh'vjnce. expansion 
of hi^jher edu(.dtion. "continuing; 
education") 

Unstable values (decline of 
reli>!ion. sexual revolution. (lru>!s) 
Law and order (crime, fuvenile 
delinquency, riots, violent 
protest' 

Worldwide increase m 
population 

Divisions in IJ S societv (race 
relations, rich-poor, >ounf»-old) 
Economic stability and expansion 
(inflation, unemployment, 
poverty) 

International concerns (Vietnam. 
stratej»ic defense US imaj^eand 
influence) 

Famil> (increasing; divorce rate 
weakenin)? family structure) 
t ransportation (con^restion. air 
safety, cost of freewavs. traffic 
control) 

U'se of leisure time (inadequate 
education for, commercialization, 
inadequate public facilities) 
Political structures and parties 
(quality of leadership, relevance 
of party goals, quality of election 
campa}>;ns) 

Management of change (techno- 
logical revolution, accelerating* 
scientific discovery) 
Cjrowing power of national gov- 
ernment, big business, and big 
labor 



9 
10 



12 



13 



14 



Nat 1 Ind 
(.onf Hrd 
l-eb IMW) 



8* 



14 



15 



12 



*Ma|nr (iiff(>rrn( v noted 

*PriorM\ 19<H> results w<'r«» in(ompl»'lr 
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TABLE 2 

Major Issues Confronting the Public Regarding Leisure 

lnl(>rt|u<i rlilt; 



Education for leisure and persuiidl 

pifinnin>; ] ;> _ 9 

Knvironmental cju.ilit\. pollution. 

cie>?rdciation of leisure spat.e Z S - \ \ 

lirhdn problems (crowdin)*. 

eslrdn)?rmenl| j 4 _ \{\ 

Need for comprohensive planning 
invoK in)? ail se>?ment,s of the «o\ ern- 

menl and the communit* 4 3-11 

Need for >?redler public anci ko\ ern- 
menlal a\varene.s.s of importdnce of 

leisure as a national concern 5 :i - tO 

Need for a leisure ett k. and reorienlin>? 

work-leisure \alues fi 3-11 

Need for additional understanding of 
and research in role of leisure in mdi- 
Mdudi life. mcludin>? both mental and 

ph\,sical health 7 _ yi 

Population explosion. crowdin>? 8 3-12 

l.eadership-bolh for trainin>» and for 

ad\o(.a( \ of leisure policies 9 n - 12 

Financing, mounting costs of public 
proj?rams. allocation amonj? competin>» 

demards 10 6 - 13 

Inequalities and inequities in the dis- 
tribution of income and leisure 1 1 ' 4-14 

Lack of facilities and space for leisure 

activities n i/j r, - 12 

Political and social barriers to change 13 6-14 

Constructive use of leisure, ri warding 

pattern of leisure activities 14 6-15 

Increase in present problems because 
of probable increasing leisure (shorter 

workweek, earhei retirement) 15 9 - ifi 

Preferred patterns of leisure and work 
-sabbatical longer vacation vs. shorter 

workweeks, etc ig 12 - Iti 

Role of private, commercial leisure 
industries in determining the (pialit\ 

of leisure 17 11-16 

•Note Inlrnpinrtile ranxe shows r^nk le. els hetvMMMi whu h 5(1', of the 
answers fell 
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Role of Leisure in Promoting the Quality of Life 

Priontv Conlnhulion 
R«ink Impori.incc !h L<Ms\ir«* 
Qu.ihlv of Life F.iclors Ordfi \K\-\m\ (d-HKlJ 

S«Hf ruspoLt (solf-Lonfi(l«TiL«v 

sulf-un(lGrsian(iin)i) 1 I (Hi 14 

i\( hi('\**ment (sunse of dcxom- 

plishmcnl, meaningful <icli\ it\ ) I 98 59 

flealth (ph\«iic<il vvell-btMn>;, 

fuelmji >!<mkI) 3 9h 

Affuttion L\ L,;nn>!. 

rL*)<ttin>! un(iurstandin>!j 4 %\ hi 

I-reedom (indivuiiKiIilv . 

spontaneity . iintonslrainecl) 5 91 71 

Involvemcni {participation, 

(.onujrnl H 89 r»3 

ChallfMijjc (slimiiLttion, 

competition «imhition} 7 84 ^ ih 

S*»ciirit\ (peace of mind, 

stabilitv, Lick of conflict) H HI! 11 

(^)mfort (economic \\ell-hein>!. 

>;ood thinjjs, reLixation) 9 (H in 

Status {jtrosli>je. social reco>!- 

nilion, positive feedback) 10 IJ 37 

Xnvellv (newness, surprise. 

sariets) || 49 10 

Dominance (superioritv , 

power f.ontr()l. ajijjression) 12 *Ih jr» 



imBiiE 
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